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The Buddhist Service.— (Cmtd.) 

TI SARAMA 

Buddham saranam gacchami: 

Dhamrnam saranam gacchami: 

Sanghain saranam gacchami : 

Dutiyam pi Buddham sarailam gacchami: 

Dutiyam pi Dhaminam saranam gacchami: 

Dutiyam pi Sanghain saranam gacchami. 

Taliyam pi Buddham saranam gacchami: 

Tatiyam pi Dhamrnam saranam gacchami: 

Tatiyam pi Sangham saranam gacchami. 

TOE REFUGES 

To the Buddha for Refuge I go: 

To the Teaching for Refuge I go: 

To the Order for Refuge I go. 

Again, to the Buddha for Refuge I go: 

Again, to the Teaching for Refuge I go: 

Again, to the Order for Refuge I go. 

Thirdly, to the Buddha for Refuge 1 go: 

Thirdly, to the Teaching for Refuge I go: 

Thirdly, to the Order for Refuge *1 go. 

PANCA Sl'LA 

Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 
Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 
Kamesu micchacfira veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 
Musavfida veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 
8ura-meraya-majja-pamadatthanri veramani sikkha- 
padam samadiyami. 

TOE* FIVE PRECEPTS 

I undertake the precept from Killing to abstain: 

I undertake the precept from Stealing to abstain: 

I undertake the precept to abstain from Wicked Love: 

T undertake the precept to abstain from Lying Words: 

I undertake the precept to abstain from Sloth-producing* 
spirits, liquors, drink. 
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ON A HILL-TOP, 

I By J. F. McKECHxrE] 


111 


HE two friends, after the stiff uphill climb, had 
come out on the open down. A trifle spent, 
they flung themselves down on the short, 
sweet grass and for a space were silent as they 
recovered breath. 

“Not such a bad world this, up here,” at last said Jim, 
pointing to the scene below, the wide stretch of grassy and 
wooded country with patches of tilth in between, and off on 
the horizon s rim, the blue lino of the Channel. 

O, the world’s all right—if it weren’t for the people in 
it,’ said the other, gazing pensively before him. 

“Hullo! What’s the matter with you now? Who has 
been hurting you ? ” 

‘Nobody lias been hurting me particularly. But a lot 
of people seem to he bent on hurting one another ; as if there 
weren t hurts and troubles enough in the world already with¬ 
out their making any more. Is our life here so very long that 
so many people can think of no better way of passing it than 
trying to make it shorter for themselves and other people ? 
Look at these Japanese and Chinese, the way they’re going 
on just now.” 

0 , its that that’s troubling you, is it ? I shouldn’t 
worry about it, if I were you. After all, you didn’t make the 
world, or the people in it.” 

“True; and I’m very glad I haven’t. If I had, I 
shouldn’t he able to sleep at nights for thinking what I had 
done.” 

“It is a had business, I quite agree, this Japanose- 
Chinese tussle. They’re behaving quite as if they were 
Christian nations. After this, nobody can deny them the 
right to he called thoroughly civilised Powers! They’ve got 
all the latest appliances for wholesale manslaughter that the 
West has invented so far; and they’re showing they can use 
them too, to some tune. It must he rather good for the 
people who have got shares in armament firms.” 

“Don’t he so flippant, Jim. This isn’t a comedy; it’s a 
tragedy. And it’s a tragedy that hurts me more than a little. 

I don’t like to see Buddhist countries outdoing others in the 
manslaughtcring business, or doing their best to. It upsets 
all my ideas of world-order.” 

Poor old Fred! Are you taking this trouble in the 
East so much to heart as all that ? All the same, I quite 
agree with you. There isn’t much world-order visible any¬ 
where just now, not so that you would notice it. It looks 
more like world-border than anything else. Did you see in 
the papers the other day that people are dying of starvation 


in the richest country on earth, the United States; and at the 
same time, on that Continent there’s been so much wheat 
grown that the owners are thinking of destroying it? I 
simply don’t know what to make of it, and have given up 
trying. Let s take the little share of comfort that comes our 
own way, and don’t troublo too much about the rest. That’s 
my motto. Neither you nor I can set this crazy world right; 
nor anybody else. Not in our timo, anyhow. 

But what was it you meant exactly the other minuto 
when you mentioned a world-order ? Let’s talk about that. 
I d like to learn more about the Buddhist's world-order. 
What are your ideas about it? Talking about it will help to 
take your mind off those other painful things that are neither 
your fault nor mine.” 

The Buddhist world-order. Yes, that’s a better subject 
to talk about than the world-disorder, as you call it, which 
is about all wo can see in the outer world to-day. For, you 
know, Jim, the world-order Buddhists think and talk about is 
a bigger, wider thing than the order of things in the every-day 
world round us, those fields and hills and the blue sea. The 
world Buddhists think and talk about is the real world.” 

What! Isn’t this the real world before our eyc 3 
there ? You re not one of those mystical, misty-eyed 
dreamers, are you, Fred ? The sort of chaps who talk about 

things are not what they soem ’ and all that sort of poetical 
rot?” 

I m not misty in my ideas at this moment, but a lot 
cleaior than you are, old man, if you don’t mind my saying so. 
You say those fields down there are the real world, or at any 
rate, a hit of it. Now just answer me. How do you know 
they are there ? ” 

“How do I know they are there? Well, of all the 
questions! Why! Don’t I see them, with my own eyes? 
Don’t you see them? Lying down thoro right below us ? 0, 

and I say ! That s a real snorter of a motor-car that’s tear¬ 
ing along the road there. Wish it was mine. I hope you’re 
not going to ask me how I know it’s there ! I can hear it as 
well as see it. By Jove, and smell it too! That chap’s in a 
big hurry to got somewhere, and doesn’t mind stepping on 
the gas.” 

That’s just w r hat I’m going to do! How r do you know 
that the motor-car is really there, with its noise and smell 
and all the rest of it ? But I’ll answer the question for you, 
myself. It is only because you have in your eye a moving 
picture of a car, and in your oar the sound of an engine, and 
in your nostrils the fragrance of that charming fluid, petrol. 
Isn’t that so ? Only because of this ? Nothing else ? ” 
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“ Well, what else do you want ? Isn’t that enough to 
prove the reality of anything ? Three senses, eyes and ears 
and nose, all corroborating one another ? ” 

“ I’m not disputing about whether they are real or not. 
I’m only asking you how you know that they are there. And 
I want you to admit that you only truly know, you only 
properly can say that you are aware at first hand of, the 
impressions made on your senses of sight and sound and smell 
at this moment, if you want to be exact in what you say 
about the whole affair. And it’s exactitude I’m after here.” 


mllP QUDDH1SY ANNUAL pEYLON 
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you see that when Buddhists put behind them the external 
world, and come to the internal world of men’s sensations 
and feelings and emotions and thoughts, and deal with that 
only, more or less, as far as they can, letting the other slide- 
in their thinking, that is—they are not running away from 
reality, but actually getting closer to it. For my own sense- 
impressions and feelings and perceptions and mental activities 
and consciousness,—surely these make up for me the actual, 
first-hand world that I can be sure about more than I can be 
sure of anything else. Did you never think of that before. 


8 8 

h I 



(Reproduced by kind permission of the Archaeological Commissioner , Ceylon,) 

Issuramunia, Anuradhapura, Ceylon: Bass Relief on rock showing elephants sporting among lotus. 


“ 0, I see, old man. You’re talking metaphysics now. 
All right; fire away. I only know immediately, at first hand, 
my sense-impressions; and all the rest is only a deduction 
drawn by my mind from these impressions. Quito so. I 
seem to remember hearing something like this once upon a 
time in the class-room from old Professor Whats-his-name. 
But I’ve forgotten most of it long ago, and felt better ever 
since. But what has all this got to do with what I wanted to 
know about, your Buddhist world-order?” 

‘ That’s just what I’m coming to, Jim. I want to let 


Jim ? 

11 If somebody hits me a crack on the head with a big 
stick, the thing I’m perfectly sure about beyond all dispute 
or doubt, is that I’m hurt. That’s tho one positive fact in the 
case that I can’t have the least uncertainty about. And the 
same with everything. My own feelings are the first things 1 
know and can bo certain about in connection with anything. 
And it is this collection of his own feelings and emotions and 
thoughts which every man knows immediately for himself, 
-'it is this 1 world ’ of each man’s own that Buddhists are 


VESSA MITTA 


Of the many tales of long ago, that have come down to us, one of the most fascinating is 
that of Queen Vessa Mitta, the beautiful consort of King Kosambi. At the same time there reigned 
over the neighbouring kingdom a powerful prince. The two Kings were always at enmity, and with 
the passage of years, this enmity went on increasing. A fight was imminent. One day the 
ministers of King Kosambi came and informed their lord that tho rival monarch was already on the 
way at the head of his army marching against Kosambi. In fact the army in battle arriiY could be 
seen crossing the distant plains. The King realised that there was not a moment to be lost. He 
instantly mobilised his best forces. He sent for his wife and explained to her the state s of things, 
ar^d that it was no time for lamentation and despair, but that she should remain behind and rule the 
kingdom during his enforced absence from the capital. The Queen, young and beautiful as she was, 
would not listen, and though she was with child, insisted on accompanying her august husband 
on the expedition. And she had her way. . She went to the scene of the approaching conflict. It was 
hdwever arranged much against her wish that she should watch the fatal combat between the two 
Kings from a safe eminence, and that if her lord fell on tho field of battle, a red flag would bo. hoisted 

and that she should take time by the forelock and flee from tho wrath to come. 

j^BRE ft')' jj? y,v r el 

The battle was long and deadly. In the beginning victory appeared to bo on the side pf the 

< 

Kosambiaps, but in a hand to hand ,'fight between the two Kings, Kosambi went under, and the 
stfaining eyes of the Queen descried a red flag, and she knew that her lord was no more, and it 
remained for her to flee for very life. But in her sorrow she unwittingly fell into the hands of the enemy 
anid the news was signalled to the victorious monarch. The capture was not “to be despised. Her’ 


charms had already captivated his heart. But the Queen’s devotion to her 
of all other thoughts. The beseechings of the King only served to s 
not to fall a prey to the wily monarch. She was a pious adherent of the . 
by ; soul force she would yet defeat the victorious King. Finding that all the 



were of no avail, and all his attempts proving futile, tho enraged mo: 
her to death by throwing her to the flames. 

Butlo! and behold ! she is thrown into the midst of 
unscathed! The King looks on in wonder and amazement at this mirac! 

The Princess repeats a gatha from the Buddhist writings which extols the purity of life and chastity in 
women. The King understands and becomes a convert to the new faith! and restores to the queen 

Y l , j J 

the Kingdom and returns to his own country. 



lord took precedences 
in her determination 
and thought that 
Jems he employed 
is soldiers to put 


.ring flames, but comes out 
He worships the Princess- 
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“ Well, what else do you want ? Isn’t that enough to 
prove the reality of anything ? Three senses, eyes and ears 
and nose, all corroborating one another ? ” 

“ I’m not disputing about whether they are real or not. 
I’m only asking you how you know that they are there. And 
I want you to admit that you only truly know, you only 
properly can say that you are aware at first hand of, the 
impressions made on your senses of sight and sound and smell 
at this moment, if you want to be exact in what you say 
about the whole affair. And it’s exactitude I’m after here.” 


THE BtttF A?? O' CtSTT 

you see that when Buddhists put behind them the external 
world, and come to the internal world of men’s sensations 
and feelings and emotions and thoughts, and deal with that 
only, more or less, as far as they can, letting the other slide- 
in their thinking, that is—they are not running away from 
reality, but actually getting closer to it. For my own sense- 
impressions and feelings and perceptions and mental activities 
and consciousness,—surely these make up for me the actual, 
first-hand world that I can be sure about more than I can be 
sure of anything else. Did you never think of that before. 



“ O, I see, old man. You’re talking metaphysics now 
All right; fire away. I only know immediately, at first hand, 
my sense-impressions ; and all the rest is only a deduction 
drawn by my mind from these impressions. Quite so. I 
seem to remember hearing something like this once upon a 
time in the class-room from old Professor Whats-his-name. 
But I’ve forgotten most of it long ago, and felt better ever 
since. But what has all this got to do with what I wanted to 
know about, your Buddhist world-order ? ” 

‘ That’s just what I’m coming to, Jim. I want to let 


Jim ? 

“ If somebody hits me a crack on the head with a big 
stick, the thing I’m perfectly sure about beyond all dispute 
or doubt, is that I’m hurt. That’s the one positive fact in the 
case that I can’t have the least uncertainty about. And the 
same with everything. My own feelings are the first things 1 
know and can be certain about in connection with anything. 
And it is this collection of his own feelings and emotions and 
thoughts which every man knows immediately for himself, 
—it is this ‘ world ’ of each man’s own that Buddhists are 
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thinking about when they speak of a world-order. The other 
‘ world ’, the external one, when you get right ‘ down to 
brass-tacks/ is no more than an inference drawn from this 
one.” 


“ Oho ! That’s it, is it ? Now 
You Buddhists aren’t caring a red 
cent what happens in the big 
world outside you ; you are all so 
wrapped up in what happens in 
the little world you are carrying 
around with you inside your own 
heads. Nice old selfish lot you 
are ! I’m glad I’m not a Buddhist 
but just a plain, honest sort of 
chap who does his best to got 
through tho world with as little 
trouble to himself and others as 
he can manage. Really, Fred, I 
didn’t think it of you ; you sur¬ 
prise me. Hero was I thinking 
that Buddhism was a sort of way- 
up, sky-high sort of religion, al¬ 
together ‘ too good for human 
nature’s daily food, ’ as some 
poetical Johnnio or another says.’ 

“ Come, como, Jim. Drop your 
fun for a bit and bo serious. 
Never mind what Buddhists are, 
for the moment. In the practical 
affairs of the workaday world 
they’re no worse than other 
people, and often a good deal better. 
But what wo wore talking about, 
I thought, was tho Buddhist 
world-order. And what I want to 
tell you is, that this world-order 
has to do with tho world Of 
men’s feelings and emotions and 
thoughts. And if it is tho external 
world that you are concerned 
about and think tho most im¬ 
portant, I also want to tell you 
that that outer world is just a 
copy, later on in time, of tho 
inner world of men’s feelings and 
thinkings and willings. It is just 
that, and nothing else, nothing 
different. 


I begin to see daylight. 


essays: ‘ Men exude their environment as surely as silk¬ 
worms their cocoon’? Well, Buddhists don’t think that 
Emerson was just letting off some hot air when ho said that. 
We believe it is literally true. We believe that the outer 
world that surrounds every man is just the outcome of what 
is happening, or at some time in his past has happened, inside 



“No, don’t interrupt mo. Let 
me have my say out. You’ve as 
good as asked mo for a lecture; 

and you’re going to get it ! So just lot that curly head of 
yours rest a while longer against that bit of turf, and listen 
to your uncle Solomon l 


(By kind courtesy of H. R.H. Prince Damrong of Siam.) 

Sudasna Vihara, Siam: Image of Buddha in the attitude of subduing Mara. Cast in bronze. 
Of Sukhoannya period. Nine metres in height. The biggest cast image in Siam. 
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him, in the inner world of his feelings and emotions and 
thoughts. So then, the one sure way to make better the 
world, tho outer world you and so many others are mo^t 
interested in, believing it to be the only true world, is just to 
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whereupon the other will automatically become better 
also,—not all at once, of course, but eventually. And any 
other way of improving the outer world permanently, all the 




is all just botching and patching and trying to cobblo up some 
show of improvement, but never producing the real, genuine, 
permanent thing itself. The only real, permanent improve¬ 
ment to bo made in the world is to 
be got by making an improvement 
in men’s feelings and emotions and 
thinking. This is genuine improve¬ 
ment ; all the rest, compared with 
this, is sham. 


3 




| 



Reproluced by kind permission of the Archaeological Commissioner, 

Cevloh . 

Seruvila, near Trincomalee, Ceylon : Seated Buddha with Naga canopy 

and platform. 


« mminiiiiiiuiininiiir: 
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“ But how is this real improve¬ 
ment to bo brought about in men’s 
inward states of mind and feeling ? 
How is to take place this bettering 
of men themselves, so that the 
world around them shall also become 
permanently better in tho only sure 
and certain way in which it can 
become so ? 

“Ah, there’s the rub ! And this 
is where the Buddhist world-order 
comes in. In the order which 
governs this inner world, the world 
of men’s minds and hearts, there is 
a line of Great Ones who from time 
to time appear in the world, and 
by their words and lives and personal 
contact, the magnetic influence their 
personality exerts over all of their 
fellowmen with whom they come 
into touch, move and stir and 
energise these men to a purifying 
and bettering of that inward world 
each carries about with him. And 
they do this so effectively, and to 
such a large number of men, that 
after some time has passed, and 
sometimes almost at once, quite 
tremendous effects in tho way of 
changes for the better, are produced 
in the external, workaday world that 
all men live in. 

“Those Great Ones I speak of, 
are men made perfect, who in tho 
past have laid themselves out to 
become what they now are, for the 
very purpose of helping other men 
onward on tho road to perfection 
They were born into the world this 
time just for that purpose. This 
is their job, what they have to do in 
the order of the inner world of men’s 
minds and hearts. 


grand schemes of philanthropists and reformers of all kinds, is all “They are a quite extraordinary kind of men in their 

only so much superficial tinkering at improving the world. It achievement. And yet they are not essentially different 
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I say, old chap ; would you mind 
just telling me who are those Great 
Ones, as you call them ? This is all 
quite new to me. I never heard of 
them before. What are their names? 
Where did they live ? ” 

Jim turned on his elbow as lie 
asked his question, looking earnestly in 
his friend’s face. He seemed a trifle 
surprised, almost startled, at what he 
had just heard. 

“ These Great Ones are the Bud¬ 
dhas,” replied his friend. 



from the remainder of their fellowmen. They are different 
only in that they have actually dono what the others might 
also do if they set their teeth to it to go about the same job, 
and stuck to it till they succeeded. You yourself might 
become one of them if you wanted to, hard enough. So 
might I if I had the pluck for it. Anybody might ; though it 
is a long and tough business getting ready and fit to take up 
such a position in the inner world-order. Still, the thing has 
been done by many a one in tho past, 
and will be done by many a one in the 
future as long as there is a race of 
human beings on the earth. For as 
long as there are men on the earth at 
all, they will always need as part of 
the order of things, that there should 
appear among them from time to time 
—as often as they are needed—oue of 
these Great Ones to remind them 
afresh of the ancient ages-old Way,, 
to Betterment that has always been, 
and to give them the push, the urge 
the stimulus to get on to it and follow 
it, for the sake of their own lasting 
benefit and welfare.” 


“This is a very old world we’re living in. It didn’t 
begin, nor the human race on it, just yesterday, so to speak 
a trifling four thousand years ago, as the theologians of 
Europe in tho days of Queen Bess rather fatuously 
imagined. It is many millions of years old ; and the race 
of men on it also. And during all that time men have 
needed to know, just as much as they do to-day, and always 
will, the way to betterment, so as to keep moving in that 


The Buddhas ! So that’s what 
you’ve been talking about all this time 
The Buddhas, did you say ? Several 
of them ? Not just one of them ? But 
I’ve never heard tell of but one Buddha 
before, till this minute. And he was 
an Indian, wasn’t he ? Born some¬ 
where up in the north ? A sort of a 
prince too, so I’ve heard ; wasn’t he ? 

But how about the others ? Why do 

we never hear anything about them. Ra-Ngaeng, Province 

if they too lived ? Not that I’m 

doubting your word, Fred ; but I’d just like to know.” 

“Well, the reason why we never hear much about them, 
and why you and lots of other people have never heard 
anything about them, is simply because they all lived so long 
ago. 


(By kind courtesy of H. R. H. Prince Damonj of Siam .) 

of Surindra, Siam : H. R. H. Prince Damrong inspecting the ruins. 

direction, so that the world may always be getting a little 
better and not halt too long in its progress towards better¬ 
ment. But even the greatest and most influential of men 
eventually lose their power over the minds of their fellows 
through the sheer lapse of time. In plain speech, they 
become forgotten,—and what they taught along with them 
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And that s what has happened again and again in the past 
with the Buddhas. So, when it happens, and only then, a new 
Buddha appears in the world. He comes before men just because 


the last one (to say nothing of those who went before him) 
has been forgotten. That’s why it is that people like 
yourself, and tho general run of people who don’t take any 


particular interest in religious matters, have never heard 
that there were any Buddhas before the One you know of now, 
who is looked up to and venerated by Sinhalese and Burmese’ 

and Siamese, and all over tho 
East generally.” 

What you aro saying, then, 
Bred, practically amounts to 
this : that the world, so far as 
its moral and religious welfare 
is concerned, isn’t such a poor 
little lost orphan as most folk 
to-day, in the West anyhow> 
think it is. 

I haven t been in a church 
for years; and most of tho 
follows I know, haven’t either. 
Wo ve got the idea that thero’s 
nothing in it, that there’s no 
real guidance to bo found 
there as to why one should 
behave in one way more than 
another. We feel we must just 
muddle along somehow', doing 
aB little harm as possible to 
others in keeping our own end 
up; not being too selfish and 
caddish. As for life in general, 

I think most of us have given 
up all hope of over knowing 
what the whole thing is about. 
But you’ve given me a fresh 
idea about it with this your 
telling mo about Buddhas, a 
whole string of them, one of 
them always on the job seeing 
to it that the world goes along 
on tho right lines morally and 
religiously. And of course, I 
now see why I and others liko 
me have never heard of any 
other but the Buddha that is 
worshipped now in the East ;— 
his name was Gotama, or some¬ 
thing like that, wasn’t it ? It’s 
because he just wouldn’t have 
come in, his name wouldn’t 
have popped up at all, unless 
the others before him had 
been forgotten. Quite so; I see. 

It’s very interesting; and a 
great comfort too, to know that 
the world isn’t just drifting 
along in a silly, somehow-any- 
how sort of style, but has really got somebody at the 
holm all the time, steering it somewhere.” 

“I congratulate you, Jim,” said his friend, his face 



r , , q. . . f ( f 11 «** courUs V of u - B. H. Prince Damrong of Siam ) 

Bangkok, Siam: Intenor of the Royal Chapel. Note the exquisite carving. 
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lighting up with satisfaction. “You’ve got hold of the idea 
perfectly. The Buddhas are the steersmen of our old world 
towards the port of perfection ; and there’s always one on duty. 
When one goes, another comes. You’ve hit it exactly.” 


“Have I ? That’s good 
want to say. You 
know, Fred, I’ve often 
wondered at you just I 

a little bit, though I 
never said anything at 
the time. I know quite 
well you’ve got a lot 
of tender feeling about 
you. You can’t bear 
to see or hear of 
anything suffering, 
even if it’s only a 
worm. (I believe I’ve 
seen you more than 
once in our walks push 
a snail off the path 
with the toe of your 
shoe, so that the next 
man’s big flat feet that 
came along, wouldn’t 
squash the life out of 
it.) But sometimes 
when I’ve told you 
about some particular 
piece of downright 
cruelty that I’ve heard 
of, you seemed to take 
it pretty coolly. You 
didn t get into tho rage 
about it that I expected 
you would. And I 
thought at the time 
that you were inclined 
to be a bit callous so 
long as it wasn’t your¬ 
self that was getting 
hurt. But now I think 
I see. It wasn’t cal¬ 
lousness ; it was seren¬ 
ity. Yes, that’s it; 
just serenity. You 
know t h e terrible 
amount of pain and 
trouble generally there 
is in the world all over- 
And you fo e i it too> 
the same time 


But there’s another thing I 


New B. A. Series (1932) 

The Dagoba of the 
Havelock 


very keenly, 

-— know what ww 

me, that it’s not all blind, hopeless pain ; that all the 
time the world is getting somewhere under good guidance in 
spite of all the pain and trouble. And that this pain for all 
it looks so big sometimes, is getting gradually less and less 


under this guidance that’s removing bit by bit the cause of 
the pain, men’s ignorant, foolish ways of thinking and 
behaving. Isn’t that so, old chap ?” 

“ You’ve hit it again, Jim. A Buddhist isn’t indifferent 
to the pain that’s in the world ; very far from it! I think 

what started most of 
us Buddhists in the 
West on the road to 
becoming Buddhists, 
was seeing and feeling, 
almost too keenly, the 
suffering that’s in the 
world, and in agonising 
about it,wondering why 
it should be. But we 
take every opportunity 
that comes our 
way, of relieving that 
pain, making it a little 
less. Yet all the time 
w r e know quite well 
that the root causes of 
the pain are removable 
in a better way than 
ever w T e have of re¬ 
moving the effects, 
that is, by the teach¬ 
ing of the Buddha 
Gotama that is extant 
in the world to-day, 
just as that teaching 
always has been extant 
in all the eras of the 
world’s long history 
through the life and 
work of the other 
Buddhas before him ; 
for they all teach the 
same thing. And so, 
although a Buddhist 
grieves, and can’t help 
grieving, over the 
misery he sees around 
him and hears about, 
yet he doesn’t grieve 
o/er it too much, as 

over a hopeless thing. 
Not at all ! He 
has perfect hope and 
confidence that it, that 
i3, its causes, aro being slowly but surely removed w T herever 
any man listens to, and heeds, and acts upon the words of the 
Buddhas.” 

Yes, of course ; I can see that will be so. And so it 
turns out that instead of being gloomy pessimists, as I’ve 
heard you called by some people — though I admit they 


(Photo by Xeivton Studios.) 

Isipathanaramaya Temple , 

Town, Colombo . 
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weren’t very well-informed people, people who had read very 
much—you really are the only first-class optimists in the 
world. For you see all the pain there is hero, but at the 
same time you are quite sure that everything is going to he 
perfectly all right in the long run. It must make you 
Buddhists feel pretty happy and comfortable-like inside, this 
belief, or knowledge, or whatever you like* to call it, of yours. 

“ And y° u yourself are happy too, old chap, in a quiet 
way. I’ve always 
noticed that about you. 

That’s one of the 
reasons why I like you. 

You’re not just drifting 
along like most of the 
other fellows I know, 
not knowing where 
they’re drifting to, and 
never bothering to find 
out. Yon always have 
struck me as having a 
course, and steering 
to it as well as you 
know how, and feeling 
satisfied-like in doing 
so. Most of the fellows 
I know, I don’t .think 
they believe there is 
any course, or any¬ 
where to steer to. 

We’re a rummy crowd. 

But you seem to have 
got hold of something 
I wish I could get a 
grip of too. 

“ Excuse me slop¬ 
ping over like this, old 
man ; but I can’t help 
it. You’ve stirred me 
up a bit, without mean¬ 
ing it I suppose. All 
my own fault, wasn’t 
it ? I started the whole 
business with my ques¬ 
tion about what you 
meant by a world- 
order. Well, I’m very 
much beholden to you 
for taking all the 

trouble to tell me. It’s something worth knowing that 
there are some people in the world who don’t altogether 
despair of it, and in their despair let things slide in their lives 
simply because they don’t know what else there is to do.” 

I’m very glad to hear you say that, Jim,” said the 
other with an affectionate glance at his friend. “ You know, 
you’re not quite hopeless yourself if you are able to believe 
that other people—some of them—have got something subs¬ 


tantial as grounds for their hope of the world. 

But don’t imagine that I or any other Buddhist is 
already a saint, with halo and nimbus and everything all 
complete! We’re not. We’re just like you,—human heings 
ofcen very human, and sometimes, as Nietzsche might call it,’ 
ail too human. But as you say, we know whore we are, and 
w.iere we’ve got to get to. And we know the road there 
because we believe we have got a pretty reliable map of that 

road from one who 
knew it pretty well, 
having been over it, 
every foot of it, Him¬ 
self. So, if we aren’t 
saints yet, at least 
we’re aiming that way. 
And we’re not too 
distressed if we find 
that others aren’t 
saints either. We know 
that they’ll find out 
the road too some day, 
the same as we have 
done; and if not in 
this lifetime, then in 
some other ; for the 
teaching of the Grand 
Highway of the uni¬ 
verse will never be 
totally lost. There will 
always be Buddhas 
to make it known, so 
long as there is a 
single man left who 
needs to know of that 
Highway. 

But don’t you 
think it’s getting a bit 
too cold to be sitting 
talking any longer up 
here. Look at those 
sheep, how they’re 
huddling in the shelter 
of that bank. There 
must be a storm 
coming. Yes, there is. 
Look over there at 
those big, black clouds 
coming up from the 
East.” 

B 9 , 

iou re right. Let’s be off before the rain catches us.” 

Jim jumped to his feet, and his friend with him. 
Together the two strode swiftly down the steep slope up 
which they had come an hour or so before, to the warm fire 
and the comforting tea that awaited them in the cottage 
below the hill, without another word between them on the 
w ay. They had talked enough for one day. 

And as he hurried along, Jim was pondering within 



New B. A. Series (1982) (Photo by Me,ton Studies.) 

A marble .mage of the Buddha in the Asokaramaya Temple, 
Timbirigasyaya, Colombo. 
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himself if he hadn’t better look a bit more into this thing 
called Buddhism. And Fred was busy wondering what would 
be the best books to give his friend to read on the Buddha’s 
teaching, books that wouldn’t daunt him too much at the 


start with seeming difficulties, and throw back the young 
shoot of faith in the Blessed One that he thought he saw 
beginning to sprout in his friend’s heart. 



New B. A. Series (1932). ( Photo by Xewton Studios.) 

A front view of the Asokaramaya Temple, Timbirigasyaya, Co^mbo. 


MAY YOU BE HAPPY. 


Whatsoever living heings there are , feehle or strong , small or large , 
seen or not seen , may all creatures he happy minded . 


—(Metta Sutta.) 












































The Buddha. 
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THE BUDDHA. 

[Being a rendering from the Pali of the 

NARASIHA GATHA] 

[By Geoege Keyt.] 

[Yasodhara Devi, recognising Gautama Buddha with His great retinue approach 
m9 tke **" °f His joints Him out to Bahula (His son) praZgHimJ 

I 

The sign of the Wheel * on his heels rose-coloured, 

Ail beautiful feet surpassing in beauty 

With the signs of the Yak Tail and Parasol princely, 

1 he Lion among Men, see, that is your Father 1 

II 

The Sakyan Noble, the blest one, the happy, 

Endowed with a body entrancingly lovely, 

Entrammeling for peace, the strong among creatures, 
ihe Lion among Men, see, that is your Father ' 

in 

The Full moon his countenance, radiant, perfect, 

Delight of all mankind and devas and nagas, 
llis tread as of languorous elephants stately, 

The Lion among Men, see, that is your Father' 

IV 

Of a Clan in the wide world the foremost being Royal, 

AH mankind and devas his feet are adoring 
Continuously tranquil, of good ever conscious, 

J ho Lion among Men, see, that is your Father ' 

Y 

His nose which is long and refined is well shaped, 

His eyes are deep blue with a calf’s eye-lashes, 

Like luminous rain-bows his beautiful eye-brows 
Ihe Lion among Men, see, that is your Father' 

VI 

A neck that is well-set and perfectly rounded, 

His jaws are the lion’s and the lion’s his body 
Complexioned most delicate, pure and golden, 

Ihe Lion among Men, see, that is your Father' 

XT' • VI1 

is sweet voice though soft travels far to all quarters 
His rose-coloured tongue is like red of the hinqul ’ 

His teeth are twice twenty in rows of the whitest, 

I lie Lion among Men, see, that is your Father ' 

VIH 

Like anjana black are his deep dark tresses, 

A golden plate is his forehead resplendent 
Star-like is the white curl between his eye-brows 
Ihe Lion among Men, see, that is your Father ' ’ 

!X 

Kising the full moon supreme outrivals 

The hosts of the scintillant stars in blue heaven 

£•“ in ,he ™ ds ‘ ° f «* throng moring, 

^iiion^mong Men, see, that isvonr Father ! 

* The Wheel of Conquest which goesleh^e7w e 7 sa ri ronarc h. 








DOMINANCE. 

(Translated from Anguttara-Nikaya*) 
[By F. L. Woodwakd, m. a.] 



me. 
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The Vidyodaya Pirivena, Maligakanda, Colombo. 
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Then he thus 
reflects : Energetic 
shall be my striving 
and my attention 
shall bo established unshaken. Calmed shall my body 
be, not turbulent. My mind shall be controlled and one- 
pointed. 

Thus making self predominant he abandons evil, 
cultivates goodness, abandons things blameworthy, cultivates 
things blameless and keeps himself in perfect purity. This, 
monks, is called 4 dominance of self \ 


I am fallen on Ill, I am fordone with Ill. Perhaps so doing 
some ending of all this mass of Ill may be revealed to me. 
Yet if I, who went forth thus from home to the homeless life* 
should indulge in sensual thoughts,should indulge in malicious 
thoughts, in harmful thoughts,—great is this company of 
men in the world; surely in this great company there are 
recluses and brahmins, possessed of supernormal powers, 
clairvoyant, able to read the thoughts of others. Even from 


* From the Booh of ihe Gradual Sayings I, F. L. Woodward (pub, Pali Text Soc. 1932) 


And of what sort, monks, is dominance of the world ? 

In this case a monk who has gone to the forest, to the 
root of a tree or to a lonely spot thus reflects : It was not for 
the sake of robes that I went forth from the home to the 
homeless life ; not for alms or lodging, not for the sake of 
becoming such and such (in future lives). Nay, it was with 
this idea: Here am I, fallen on birth, old age and death, on 
sorrows, lamentation and woes, on despair and tribulations. 


ONES, there are these three forms of dominance. 
What three ? Dominance of self, dominance of 
the world, dominance of Dhamma. And of 
what sort, monks, is dominance of self ? 


In this case a monk w T ho has gone to the forest, to the 
root of a tree, or to a lonely spot thus reflects : It was not 
for the sake of robes that I went forth from the home to the 
homeless life ; not for alms or lodging, not for the sake of 
becoming such and 
such (in future 
lives). Nay, it was 
with this idea : Here 
am I, f a 11 en on 
'birth, old age and 
death, on sorrows, 

•lamentation and 
~woes, on despair 
and tribulations. I 
am fallen on Ill, I 
am fordone with Ill. 

Perhaps so doing 
some ending of all 
this mass of Ill may 
be revealed to me. 

Yet if I, who have 
forsaken the pas¬ 
sions by going forth 
from home to the 
homeless life, 
should pursue pas¬ 
sions st i 11 worse 
than before, that 
were unseemly in 
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afar they can see me. Though close at hand they may be 
imisible, and they can read my mind with theirs. They 
would.know me thus : Behold this clansman here, my friends, 
who, though in faith he went forth from home to the home¬ 
less life, yet lives his life mixed up with things evil and un¬ 
profitable. 

There must be devas, too, of supernormal powers, 
clairvoyant, able to read the thoughts of others. Even from 
afar they can see me. Though close at hand, they may be 
invisible, and they can read my mind with theirs. They 
would know me thus: Behold this clansman here, my 
friends, who, though in faith he went forth from the home to 
the homeless life, 
yet lives his life 


Then he thus reflects: Energetic shall be my striving, 
and my attention shall be established unshaken. Calmed 
shall my body be, not turbulent. My mind shall be controlled 
and one-pointed. 

Thus making Dhamma predominant he abandons evil, 
cultivates goodness, abandons things blameworthy, cultivates 
things blameless, and behaves himself with utter purity. 
This, monks, is called ‘dominance of Dhamma \ These then are 
the three forms of dominance. 

Nowhere can any cover up his sin. 

The self in thee, man ! knows what’s true or false. 
Indeed, my friend, thou scorn’st the noble self, 
-thinking to hide the ill deed in thyself 


mixed up with 
things evil and un¬ 
profitable. 

Then he thus 
reflects: Energetic 
shall be my striv¬ 
ing, and my atten¬ 
tion shall be esta¬ 
blished unshaken. 
Calmed shall my 
body be, not tur¬ 
bulent. My mind 
shall be controlled 
and one-pointed. 

Thus making the 
world predominant 
he abandons evil, 
cultivates goodness, 
abandons things 
blameworthy, culti¬ 
vates things blame¬ 
less, and keeps him¬ 
self in utter purity. 

This, monks, is 
called predomi¬ 
nance of the world.’ 

And of what sort, 
monks, is predomi¬ 



nance of Dhamma? 


In this case a monk who has gone to the forest.thus 

reflects: 

Well proclaimed by the Exalted One is Dhamma, seen in 
this very life, a thing not involving time, inviting one to come 
and see, leading onward, to be known for themselves by the 
wise. 

Now I have fellows in the perfect life vho abide in 
knowledge and insight (of Dhamma). If I, who am one that 
went forth under this well-proclaimed Dhamma-Discipline, 
should dwell in sloth and negligence, it would be unseemly 
in me. 


From self who witnessed it. Tathagatas 
And devas see the fool who in the world 
\\ alks crookedly. Thus he who has the Self 
As master, let him walk with heed ; for whom 
The world is master—shrewdly walk ; for whom 
Dhamma is master, musing let him walk. 

W ho lives as Dhamma bids him never fails. 
Striving to find the very Truth, a sage, 

He conquers Mara, death he vanquishes ; 

By striving he has reached the end of births. 

Keen is his insight ; lust and views perverse, 
Whatever happens, touch not such a sage. 

[Ang. Nikaya, hi, 46 } * 
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[By Madame Alexandra David-Neel,] 


S HE world of to-day is almost unanimous in 
declaring that the essential aim of science is to 
contribute to the good of humanity and that 
scientific discoveries must manifest results of 
practical value. This excellent way of regarding 
the purpose of science should likewise prevail 
in all that relates to religious and philosophical studies in 
general and eastern philosophies in particular. It is very 
regrettable that a number of scholars should persist in 
considering the study of oriental philosophies as simply a 
cultured pastime, 
suitable for occupying 
the leisure of a small 
intellectual aristocracy, 
but incapable of any 
useful end. Now the 
present condition of 
the world does not 
permit of our spend¬ 
ing our time in intellec¬ 
tual diversions devoid 
of practical social 
results. If the study 
of eastern philosophies 
can only procure for 
us that kind of 
pleasure, it would be 
as well to leave them 
alone for the moment. 

All our efforts are 
required for urgent 
w r ork at this time of 
universal confusion. 


A religion ? Buddhism creates in those who have 
embraced and understood it, fervour, spiritual joys, even 
ecstasies, which equal and perhaps surpass in intensity those 
experienced by the adepts of all other religions in whatever 
age. There exists a Buddhic mysticism, but it is a rational 
mysticism that comes from the brain instead of having its 
source in disordered emotions over which no control is 
exerted. 

If Buddhism can be termed a religion, it must be admitted 
at once that it is a religion for intelligent followers who, at 






It is a mistake, 
however, to think that 
oriental studios are 
lacking in practical 
interest. Among the 
various doctrines ela¬ 
borated by Indian and Chinese Sages there are some which 
offer very profitable suggestions for the solving of certain 
social and moral problems that are at present preoccupying the 
mind of man. It would be extremely profitable to study them 
all from this point of view, and one cannot do better in a 
Buddhist review than examine what the Buddha s Doctrine 
really is and in what way it can bo useful to us. 

What is Buddhism?—A religion ?—A philosophy?— 
Perhaps both together, perhaps neither the one nor the 
other. 


(Photo by Newton Studios.) 


The Kelan ya Temple showing a rea r view of the New Shrine Room 


no time, consent to give up the right of exercising their 
intellectual and critical faculties. 

Now is it possible for a teaching to be called a 
“ religion ”, when it does not speak of God, nor of divine 
revelation, when it has no dogma, prescribes no ritual, nay— 
much more, expressly condemns belief in the efficacy of 
religious rites but advocates a complete liberty of examination 
and thought ? 


This appears scarcely possible. In truth, a Buddhist 
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religion can be found only whore the primitive Buddhic 
doctrine has been corrupted by the masses who were incapable 
of raising themselves to its height. 

Is Buddhism then a philosophy ? 

Without doubt, if we bear in mind the many philosophers 
who have acknowledged the Buddha as 
their Master. There have existed, and 


and for obtaining deliverance from it. It is for this reason that 
Buddhism is always up to date. 

As a rule, religions and philosophies are intimately 
connected with the personality of their founders ; they are 
dependent on it. It is difficult to imagine Islamism without 


still exist at the present day, schools of 
philosophy that have derived their 
doctrines from that of the Buddha, 
interpreting and developing it in many 
different ways. However in the original 
Buddhism all speculations are rejected. 
No theories are set forth concerning the 
First Cause or analogous subjects. The 
Buddha declares that it is unprofitable 
to engage in hypotheses regarding 
questions such as the following :— 

Is the world finite or infinite in 
space, is it finite or infinite in time ? 

Does the being who has attained 
the Nirvanic state continue to exist 
or does he cease to exist, or again, does 
he exist and not exist at the same time ? 

All discussions on subjects of this 
kind only end, the Buddha thought, in 
giving out the fruit of our own personal 
cogitations. And he expressed his 
thought by saying -“One fool declares : 

‘ All exists, all exists . . . Another fool 
declares: ‘ Nothing exists, nothing 

exists . . . And both are fools, because 
for the one who knows according to 
wisdom there is neither existence nor 
non-existence.” 

That is to say, that beyond the 
pairs of opposites, between which our 
limited mind moves as between the 
walls of a prison, there may he a domain 
where the coexistence of these oppo¬ 
sites is possible and where, perhaps, 
they resolve themselves into funda¬ 
mental unity. 

But, even though it be impregnated 
with the most profound wisdom, can 
we liken a teaching to a philosophy 
which has in it no place for either 
metaphysics or speculation. 



f Vf s '• 

: * . 






(By kind courtesy of H. R. H. Prince Bawrong of Siam.) 

Wal Chasing, Siam : Arm Monastery as seen from left bank of river Chao Phya 

Height 74 metres. 


Each one is at liberty to decide this question for 
himself. 

In reality, Buddhism is essentially a method : a practical 
method, at once spiritual and material, for combating suffering 


the Prophet Mohammed and it is quite impossible to imagine 
Christianity without Jesus. 

This is not the case with regard to Buddhism. According 
to a declaration of the Buddha, the appearance of Buddhas 



such as he, in the world, is of no importance as to what 
concerns the doctrine which they promulgate. This does 
not derive its value from the divine or venerable character of 
the Master who preaches it; it is based upon undeniable 
facts, which it is possible for each one to verify if he will 
but take the trouble, 


one with the other, they dispute fiercely, quarrel and 
anathematize each other. Occasionally the assembly grows 
very tumultuous, all the members rise together and fight 
frenziedly. 

“That,” he said, “is a person, what is each one of us.” 


Among these facts, the statement of which forms the 
basis of the Buddhist teaching, I will point out:—the 
impei'manence of all things and the composite nature of 
personality. According to Buddhism the latter is an unstable 
aggregate and not at all a stable and permanent unity. 

A Tibetan, one day, described to me in very picturesque 


This picture is exact. The members of this assembly are 
the representatives, in us, of past activities. They are the 
hereditary and atavic tendencies embodied in the particular 
constitution of our physical organism. They are the tendencies 
produced by our education, by the material surroundings and 
mental atmosphere in which we live; finally they are the 
numerous tendencies, the manifold impulses coming from 

sources that remain 



/ 
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Colombo. Ceylon : The Jay&sekerarama Temle, Temple Road, Maradana. 


wrapped in mystery for 
the majority of us. 

All those heterogeneous 
elements move within us. 
They bring about those 
sudden strange changes 
of front in our opinions 
and conduct and, when in 
collision, cause those 
painful inner conflicts 
from which we suffer. 

It is truly the tumul¬ 
tuous assembly depicted 
by the Tibetan. 

The Buddha proclaimed 
his doctrine for the first 
time near Benares, at 
Isipatana. 

He had asked himself: 
What is it that leads to 
wisdom, to peace; what 
is it that can overcome 
the evils from which w r e 
suffer ? The first words 
of his first discourse 
answer :—“ It is right 


views. ” 


imagery w T hat was a person, an individual. 

“A person is an assembly,” he said. “This assembly 
consists of many dramatis personae who have come from 
different directions, animated by different inclinations and 
tending to different ends. Sometimes one of them gets up, 
gives a discourse or accomplishes an act, then reseats himself 
and remains silent, motionless, while another in his turn 
speaks and acts. 

“ Other times, several of these personages get up together, 
support each other in their discourses and combine activities. 

“ But often too, those who get up are not in agreement 


It is well-known that the one who mistakes the poisonous 
toadstool for the edible mushroom suffers terribly, or even 
dies because of his error; also that the child, not knowing the 
nature of fire, burns itself in trying to seize the dancing flames 
on the hearth. 

Are not the fatal effects of error as plainly visible in the 
trifles of every day life as in the decisions of governments 
w r hich entail immeasurable consequences for the whole of 
humanity. 

There are few people who will not recognise the value 
of right opinions and the necessity for them, though, no doubt, 
many will think that there is no need for Buddhism to teach 
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them anything on the subject. 

But meanwhile, it is usual for each one to believe his 
opinion to be right and his point of view correct. Likewise 
for each one to consider, as equally excellent, the acts that 
ho accomplishes himself or that he encourages and approves 
of in others, always keeping as standard his own opinion and 
point of view. 


your own well-being as well as the well-being of all other 

living beings—that cleave to as truth and shape your life in 
accordance therewith. ” 

And elsewhere, in a dialogue between the Buddha and 
some) of his disciples, which is recounted in the Majjhima 
Nikaya, the Master concludes thus :— 


It is precisely with this mode of thought that the Buddhist 
teaching is at variance. When the latter makes the holding 
of right views the basis of its ethical system and of its 
spiritual training, it warns us that we must guard against 
taking any idea as being correct before having submitted it to a 
minute examination. 


If now, knowing this and preceding this, would you 
say. We honour our Master and through respect for him 
we repeat what he teaches’“We should not, Lord.” 

“That which you believe, that which you affirm, O dis¬ 
ciples, is it not only that which you yourselves have 
recognized, seen and grasped?”—“It is so, Lord.” 


The following 
passage from the 
Kalama Sutta clear¬ 
ly indicates the 
teaching on this 
subject:— 

Some young men 
had come to tell the 
Buddha that, in. 
their country, the 
philosophers were so 
numerous and ex- 
pounded such 
diverse theories that 
they did not know 
in which of them to 
believe. 

Whereupon the 
Buddha advised 
them thus :— 

“ Put not your 
faith in traditions 
merely because they 
are old and have 
come down to us 
through many 
generations. 



Polonnaruwa, Ceylon : 


IRcprodwed by kind permission of the Archaeological Commissioner, Ceylon ) 

The Raja-Maligawa (Royal Palace). View from South Ea*t. 


“ Do not believe anything upon the ground of common 
report or because people talk a great deal about it. 

Believe not a thing merely because someone lays before 
you the written testimony of some one or other of the sages of 
old time. 


The Buddha was not afraid to trust the human mind nor 
was he afraid of appealing to human reason. He did not 
ciushmanby demonstrating to him his insignificance, his 
lack of power ; he did not enjoin him to be humble. On the 
contrary, he counselled him to be daring. 


Do not believe anything that you have imagined think¬ 
ing you have received the inspiration from a god. 

“Believe nothing upon the authority of your teachers 
or priests. 

Whatsoever, after personal experience and investigation,” 
is found to agree with your own reason and tends to servo 


Shortly before his death he said to those around him : 

Whosoever, either now or after I am dead, shall be a 
lamp unto themselves and a refuge unto themselves, shall be¬ 
take themselves to no external refuge, but holding fast to the 
truth as their lamp, and holding fast as their refuge to the 
truth, shall look not for refuge to anyone besides themselves— 
it is they, among my disciples, who shall reach the very top¬ 
most Height. ” 


I 
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Does this mean that each one of us would do well to go 
about in life yielding to his every impulse ? 

Certainly not. Bight views are something quite other 
than the absurd ideas which spring up in our brain under the 
effect of passing impressions. 


abandoning oneself to unreasoned indignation or enthusiasm. 

Briefly, it is a question of being conscious, reasonable, 
well-balanced beings, instead of poor little puppets pulled in 
every direction by numberless strings of which they are 
unaware. 


Is it not generally known that a person’s mood can vary 
according as whether the sun shines or the rain falls ? Do 
we not know also that the course of our ideas and the actions 
which are produced by them can change according as whether 
we are in health or out of health, as to whether we hear a jazz 
tune, the spirited strains of a military march, or sacred music 
played on a cathedral grand organ ? 


When in Buddhism we find advocated such a line 
of conduct, does its teaching not answer to a real need, 
the need of modern thought, which, maddened, disordered, 
rushes at random in a thousand directions without being 
able to attain to the equilibrium and composure, which 
are the necessary basis of all individual and national right 
action ? 


How then could the opinions arrived at by the mind as 
well as its judgments be correct and just, if, in this way, it 
unconsciously yields to passing influences from outside ? 

That which is true remains true whether we be well or ill, 
whether we be in church or in the crowded market place. 

Bight views, as they are understood in Buddhism, are 
those which have been submitted, in all their details, to a 
prolonged and impartial examination. 

In the Buddhist method, perfect awareness is pointed out 
as the means by which to attain to knowledge, therefore to 
acquire right views. It is a question of scrutinizing one’s 
feelings, of discovering the causes which one obeys when one 
desires, loves, approves, rejoices, etc., and also when one re¬ 
jects, hates, blames, grieves, etc. It is a question of not 


It is not essential for people to call themselves Buddhists, 
but what is essential, and none can deny it, is the cultivating 
of right views , the rooting up of error wheresoever it 
appears. 

The Buddhist Teaching insists on this necessary work, 
which we too often forget and at which wo do not labour suffi¬ 
ciently either in ourselves or around us. It invites us to 
convince ourselves that ignorance and false ideas are the 
sources of all evil and proposes to us as an ideal: the march 
towards Light, towards Knowledge, which is also the march 
towards Happiness. 

This is a Message that answers the need of every age, 
and, perhaps, more especially that of our own time. For this 
reason, although it bo twenty-five centuries old, it is yet 
useful to repeat. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the Archaeological Commissioner , Ceylon.) 

Polonnaruwa, Ceylon : Terra-Cotta Drain Pipe excavated east of the Palace. 
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the object of his analysis, soon the opportunity would arise 
to see his own impermanence. This does not contradict the 
possibility of resting within onosolf. Let us return to the 
simile of the river where do we observe the greatest motion 
of the water ? Most probably along the banks, because they 
do not visibly change, while the middle of the river is the 
most quiet part which—if one does not bring the banks into 
observation,—seems to be quite motionless, provided the 
stream is disturbed neither by tributary rivers, nor by any 


cious in the form of arising perceptions, thoughts, and 
representations. 

Consciousness can bo defined as a phenomenon of rosis~ 
tance — an obstruction of the stream of being, comparable to 
the arising of heat and light as phenomena of resistance of the 
electric current. We can go even further, and maintain that 
every kind of action is a phenomenon of resistance. Only the 
resistance of the boiler makes steam an effective power. 



RA-NGAENG, PROVINCE OF SUR1NDRA, 


■- . u. m £ rmce u 

SIAM: RUINS OF ANCIENT TEMPLES. 


internal or external hindrances. That which is moved cannot 
distinguish its own movement, except in relationship to some¬ 
thing else. In the very same way wo are only able to find 
tranquility within ourselves if wo do not regard the external 
world and its effects. But as soon as an inner resistance 
manifests itself, or this tranquility is disturbed by external 
influences, (sense impressions) the quiet stream is cut—its 
continuity is interrupted—and the balanced motion is trans- 
ormed into a greater or smaller vibration according to the 
intensity of the resistance—a vibration which becomes cons- 


Becauso power as such ” is just as impossible as “ resistance 
as such.” Resistance is inertia in relationship to a moving 
power. Thus consciousness proves itself to be the resultant 
of two components,—namely, movement and inertia. Figura¬ 
tively expressed, this resultant appears as vibration, or rhyth¬ 
mic movement; probably the most profound symbol of 
activity. If vibration is strong enough, the stream of being 
is interrupted, because its movement is turned into another 
direction and stopped by the vibration. Tho longer the 
vibration continues the more intensive is consciousness. From 
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Differently defined, (and 
only as a sketch of the idea, 
which I express with due 
reserve) : the more persisting 
the form, the less intense the 
consciousness (the inner 
moment of persevering inertia.) 

The more changing, the more 
moving, the more oscillating 
the form, the stronger is the 
inner principle of persistency, 

(in thinking beings the 
** I-consciousness "). Con¬ 
sciousness is a phenomenon 
of equalization, or the faculty 

-of persistency, transformed into the inner being. Material 
form is the faculty of persistency which has become both 
visible and external. In other words it is a visible form of 
»consciousness. 

Therefore, who strives for self-maintenance remains in 
‘the extreme, tho unreal; he who strives for annihilation tries 
‘to escape reality through another extreme. Reality is the 
•continual oscillation between movement (non-being) and 
stability (being), the synthesis of both principles represented 
iin the process of becoming, according to tho Law. This 


Nara, Japan: Buddha Statue at Yakushi Vihara. 


This is the general aspect 
of bhavanga: but it can also 
mean a functional state of tho 
subperipheric consciousness, 
which occurs when an external 
object through the “ five doors" 
of the senses (pancadvara) or 
an internal object through the 
mind (mano-dvara) enters the 
stream of being (bhavanga-sota) 
and sets it into vibration 
(bhavahga-calana). As soon as 
the vibration has reached its 
climax, the stream, which runs 
below the limit of the actual 
or peripherical consciousness 
is interrupted (bhavangup- 
paccheda) and now being 
dammed up, rises above its 
former limitations, changing 
from a potential state into a 
state of activity. In other 
words the stream (sota) has 
ceased to flow, is * cut off ’ 
(uppaccheda), and just as we 
cannot speak of a ‘ stream ’, 
if that of which it is composed 
no longer flows, so we cannot 
speak of bhavanga-sota if tho 
continuity of its movement is 
interrupted by vibration, though 
it is the same energy which is transformed from the one 
type of movement into another—as a horizontally moving 
force, stopped by an obstacle, may be converted into a vortical 
movement.—With the interruption of bhavanga-sota eleven 
functions are liable to come into activity: 

( 1) avajjana: to become aware, 

( 2) dassana: seeing, 

( 3) savana: hearing, 

( 4) ghayana: smelling, 

( 5) sayana: tasting, 



process, expressed in the terms of individual existence, is 
characterized by the three above mentioned phases: pati- 
sandhi, bhavanga, cuti. Tho most prominent of them is 
bhavanga. In Sumangala’s “ Abhidhammattha-Vibhavani ", a 
medieval Ceylonese commentary, bhavanga is explained as 
4< cause, reason, indispensable condition of our being regarded 
subjectively as continuous: the * sine qua non * of our 
existence, that without which one cannot subsist or exist.’ ’ 
(p. 104). Ledi Sadaw defines bhavanga as “the function of 
being, by reason of which the passive side of existence 
(upapatti-bhava) continuously exists so long as the janaka- 

kamma (reproductive Karma) 
of the past, which caused that 
existence, lasts." (Compen¬ 
dium p. 266) 


these presuppositions we might be able to explain tho desire 
for duration in conscious beings — particularly the idea of 
the persisting self in man. Because consciousness itself, as a 
phenomenon of resistance, is a constantly renewing effort to 
persist, and in this respect, in every phase identical with the 
previous ones. Hence the experience “ I am I." One could 
define furthermore; if consciousness is a phenomenon of 
resistance it must appear tho most intensive in those forms of 
existence which are exposed to the greatest obstacles. 


As far as our observations reach, nature proves this 
theory; the plant is more 
conscious than tho mineral, 
the animal more conscious than 
the plant, and man more con¬ 
scious than the animal. And 
if wo like to accept the Buddhist 
version of tho condition of 
celestial, that is happier, 
beings, we reach the conclusion 
which is in exact accordance 
with the thoughts hero out¬ 
lined, that the beings of higher 
planes, whose existence i3 
exposed to much less resistance 
and w T hose state of being is 
accordingly of much longer 
duration, possess correspond¬ 
ingly a less differentiated, (and 
therefore less “ I "-emphasized) 
consciousness. 
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( 6) phusana touching, 

( 7) sampaticchana: reception, 

( 8) santlrana: investigation, 

( 9) votthappana: determining, 

(10) javana: full cognition, apperception, 

(11) tadarammana: retention, identification, regis¬ 

tration. 

Together with the three subperipherical functions (pati- 
sandhi, bhavanga, cuti) their number increase 3 to fourteen. 
If we regard them under the point of view of the state (thana) 
of consciousness, we get ten, 
because the five sense 


group of the elements of consciousness. Even there, where 
the Buddhist speaks about the material or bodily form, 

(rupa-dhamma) this cannot be understood in the sense of an 

essential contrast to the physical-the less the concept of 
substance is foreign to his vision of the world-but much 

more m the sense of an internal and external phenomenon of 

the same process, which is of interest to him only in so far 
as ,t relates to the realm of immediate experience, and 
touches upon the living individual and his consciousness In 
consequence of this psychological attitude, the Buddhist does 
not inquire mte the essence of the m.t.rW, but euly il the 

essence of the sense percep¬ 
tions and experiences which 


perceptions are only modifi¬ 
cations of the same kind of 
consciousness, which as 
such can be represented by 
one class within the same 
process of perception. 

The unit of measure 
for the duration of these 
states of consciousness is 
the thought moment* 
(cittakkhana) which, the 
commentators say, lasts less 
than a billionth part of the 
time necessary for an eye 
wink or a flash. 

But even in this incon¬ 
ceivably minute fraction of 
time, one still discerns three 
stages (similar to the three 
main phases of individual 
existence): arising (uppada) 
the fully developed, or stage 
of relative permanence 
(thiti) and the dissolution 
(bhanga). Just as one takes 
the atom to be the smallest 
indivisible unit of material, 
just so is the khana the 
ultimate time unit. 


creates in us the represent¬ 
ation or the idea of the 
material. 

“ The question regard¬ 
ing the essence of the 
so-called external pheno¬ 
mena is not decided 
beforehand; the possibility 
remains that the sensual 
(rupa) and the mental, 
though correlatives, cannot 
bo dissolved into each other, 
but may have nevertheless, 
the same source. In any 
case, the Old Scholastics 
also took the external world 
according to the theory of 
karma to be a constituent 
of personality.” (Rosenberg) 

In this way Buddhism 
escapes the dilemma of 
dualism, with which mind 
and matter remain accident¬ 
ally combined units, the 
relationship of which has to 
be specially motivated. Only 
from this standpoint is it 
conceivable that among the 
eleven qualities or principles 

JAPAN: A LARGE TEMPLE BELL ° f rflpa ’ the material as wel1 

as the immaterial elements 



Seventeen thought 
moments (cittakkharia) 

[each of them containing three simple ‘khana’s] form the 
lon 0 cst process of consciousness, as effected by' sense percep- 
tions, and in accordance with H-nc h « 


are enumerated, as we see 
« in ^e sixth chapter of the 

Abh.dhammattha-Sangaha. " In this respect we must agree 
with Rosenberg when he emphasizes that the Dharma 
categories are correlatives which complement each other, that 
IS, together forming the consciousness and its contents. 


The Rupa-Dharma are not to be separated from the 


j P tr .:rr “ 


othu Dharma categories', the consciousness, the emotions, 
etc^ But they arise and disappear; momentarily, as the 
ot i^i s, and enter as independent correlatives into the forms 
of impermanant combinations from which the stream of 
consciousness is composed. ” (R.) As an example of the 
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taste of the object.” (AtthasalinI p. 271; in Maung Tin’s 
translation, p. 359, f.) 


process of perception, on account of a visible object, the 
Buddhist tradition uses the following simile, popularized by 
Buddhaghosa: 


Shwe Zan Aung uses this simile with some alterations. 
The mango is falling on account of the wind stirring the 
branches and the man sleeps with his head covered. “Ihe 

striking of the wind 

_against the tree,” ho 

explains, “is like the 
* past ’ life moment, 
during which the 
object enters the 
stream and passes 
down with it, with- 
o u t perturbing it. 
The swaying of the 
branches in that 
wind represents the 
vibratioq of the* 
stream of being.. 
The falling of the 
fruit corresponds to 
the arrest or inter¬ 
ruption of being, the 
moment at which 
the stream is ‘cut 
off’ by thought;—. 
etc. Finally, the 
swallowing of the- 
last morsels that 
are left in the 
mouth* corresponds 
to the operation of 
retention after 
which the mind 
subsides into mere 
vital process, even 
as the man once 
more falls asleep.” 
(Compendium, 
p. 30.) 


“ A certain man with his head covered went to sleep at 
the foot of a fruiting mango tree. Then a ripe mango loosened 
from the stalk, fell 
to the ground, 
grazing his ear. 

Awakened by that 
sound, he opened 
his eyes and looked ; 
then stretching out 
his hand he took 
the fruit, squeezed 
it, smelt it, and ate 
it. Herein, the time 
of his sleeping at 
the foot of the 
mango tree is as 
when we are sub¬ 
consciously alive 
(bhavanga-sota); the 
instant of the ripe 
mango falling from 
its stalk and grazing, 
his ear is like the 
instant of the object 
striking the sentient 
organism (bhavanga* 
calana) ; the time of 
awaking thiougli 
the sound is like 
that of adverting by 
the five (senses) 
doors agitat’ng the 
sub-consciors life 
continuum (panca- 
dvaravajjana); the 
time of the man’s 
opening h’s eyes 
and locking is like 
that of accomplish¬ 
ing the function of 
seeing through 
visual cognition 
(cakkhu-vinnana); 
the time of stretch¬ 
ing out his hand and 
taking the mango is 
as that of the 
resultant mind- 
element receiving the object (sampaticchana); the time of 
taking it and squeezing it is as that of the resultant element of 
mind-cognition examining the object (santlrana); the time of 
smelling it is as that of the inoperative element of mind- 
cognition determining the object (votthappana); the time 
of eating is as that of apperception (javana) enjoying the 
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while Shwe Zan 

courtesy of H. i?. E . Prince Dam cr.q of tiiam .) 4 .. 

i DU n ii Aung, or tho tradi- 

n: I he ancient btupa ol rhra rathom. 

terrace is 200 metres. Height is 115 metres ] ion le o ows, 

wavers between two 

points of relation, 

the tree and then the awaking man the object of comparison. 


The process of perception which is explained in this simile 
contains seventeen thought moments (mentioned above): 
When a sense-object enters the stream of being, it takes one 
moment until vibration (bhavariga-calana) sets in and two 


says Mrs. Rhys Davids 


* “ The after-taste had perhaps been an apter timile 
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moments more until the flow is stopped (bhavanguppaccheda) 
[cut off] by the increasing intensity of those vibrations. Tho 
following functions arise in duo order for one moment each: 

avajjana (in the fourth moment) 

dassana respectively savana, 
ghayana, sayana, 

phusana, (in the fifth moment) 

sampaticchana (in the sixth moment) 

santirapa (in the seventh moment) 

votthappana (in the eighth moment) 

The culmination of the whole process is javana, the full 
perception (apper¬ 
ception) or know- 


irSf’"”*’ Which is b »»” a *»a not occoo.ibl, K, 

The problem of free will is therefore not to be answered 
iy a simple yes or no. In a certain respect we are free in 
another we are not, and where the boundary line separates 
these two conditions (states) is not an objective but a sub¬ 
jective problem. Also, concerning the bodily functions we can 
observe the correlation of volitional and automatical functions 
as Dahlke has shown very beautifully in one of his last books : 

ntu a certain degree I have the power over my limbs 
I can move my hands and logs as I like, but I cannot ‘add an 


lodge of the object 
which lasts for 
seven moments 
(from the ninth to 
the fifteenth inclu¬ 
sive). Finally tho 
process terminates 
in two moments of 
identification or 
registration (t a d a- 
rammana), after 
which the conscious¬ 
ness is again ab¬ 
sorbed in the quiet 
flow of the stream 
of being. 

This complete 
process of seventeen 
moments takes 
place only if the 
intensity of the 
sense-object is very 
great (atimahanta); 
if it is merely great 
(mahanta) the func¬ 
tion of registration 
(tad - ar am man a) 
does not occur so 



that the duration of 
the whole process 
is not more than 


Ra-Ngaeng, Province of Surindra, 


fifteen moments. If the intensity of sense impression is small 
tparitta) the process works merely functionally, i.e. no full 
cognition, no apperception (javana) takes place and therefore 
no mental incorporation, no decision or mental action (kamma) 
m tho sense of affirmation or negation (whereby for future 
cases a positive or negative tendency (saiikhara) is created). 
Thus javana, is the karmic decisive function which forms the 
uture: it is the active aspect of Karma indicating tho free 
will, whilo all preceding functions (which alone work in the 
small process of perception) are determined by previous 
javana-moments either from the present or a past life (pre¬ 
dispositions, character, sankhara) and form the passive aspect 


_ {R ' kind curtesy of It. R. H. Prince Damrong of Siam.) 

mm . H. R. H. Prince Damrong and party visiting the ruins. 

inch to the length of my body.’ I can breathe as I like but I 
cannot cause my heart to beat as I like except in an indirect 
way by a certain method of breathing. I can eat what I like 
but I cannot determine the manner in which the food is to be 
digested. Here too exists only the freedom of binding oneself. 
The decision to take food is free, but tho digestion of it follows 
the fixed direction in which all nourishment proceeds.” 
( Heilkunde u. Weltanschauung”, p. 66 .) 

Before closing I may add that the process of perception 
as shown hero represents only an ideal cut through tho com¬ 
plicated texture of functions and their activities, connected 
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with the genesis of consciousness. In reality, at least four 
different processes of consciousness, each of them appearing in 
innumerable repetitions and variations, are necessary for the 
full perception of a sense-object: 

1 . Pafica-dvara-vlthi, the process of perception in 
dependence on one of the five external senses as described 
above. This process may occur several hundred thousand 
times, alternating with 

2 . tad-anuvattaka-mano-dvara-vlthi, the reproductive 

process which links together the different aspects of perception 
until complete synthesis of the object is attained. Then 
follows: // 

3 . nama-pannatti-vlthi, the process of grasping the 
name of the object, and finally : 

4 .. attha-pafinatti-vlthi: the process of grasping the 
meaning. 

If the object is not yet known, nama-pannatti-vlthi 
follows after attha-pannatti-vithi, together with three more 
processes, which to describe would go beyond the scope of 
this essay, which does not intend to be more than a simple 
outline of this complex theme. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: 

In the article entitled 

Necessity and Freedom in the light of the Karma Doctrine 

By Brahmacari Govinda 

which appeared in The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon for 
1931 there were certain errors which we very much regret 
We have now great pleasure in publishing a list of corrections 
kindly sent by the author.—Edd. B. A. of C. 


First paragraph of article, second sentence, p. 48 : 

This freedom which consists in no longer being 
attached to anything (to be distinguished from the 
fictive freedom of fleeting moments of emotion in 
which we feel ourselves superior to things simply 
because they are going according to our will) is never 
again transformed into Karmic necessity. . . . 

Bottom of left column, p. 49 : 

It cannot be too often emphasized that NOT every 
content of consciousness, or every deed, brings forth 
Karma. There is such a thing as A DEED 
WITHOUT DOER! 

Second paragraph, second sentence, left column, p. 50: 
Breathing holds a middle place which out of an un¬ 
conscious function, CAN be raised to a conscious 
function,. 

It is tho MEDIATOR, the point of departure from 
which we lay hold of what has become and what is 
becoming and from which wo can become master of 
• the past and the future ; it is therefore the starting 
point of CREATIVE meditation. 

In foot-note on p. 50, read NECK instead of throat. 

Last paragraph of article, p. 51: 

.... bodily pains will be fearlessly met and by that 
fact disarmed, in the cognition that they as well as 
the body which they threaten, are THE MIND’S 
own creations, its own past, now overcome. 

The highest freedom thus consists not in willing but in 
RENUNCIATION. RENUNCIATION, however, 
can be realized not in w T eakness, but only in the 
fullest exercise of strength. 


I OBEY. 


In obedience to the Exhortations of our Blessed Lord, 

In our love and admiration for His charity outpoured, 

We will follow His example, and will put away the sword, 

And love everything that lives. 

His Enlightened eyes the sorrows of the whole creation saw, 

In the Dharma that He taught us harmlessness is the first Law, 
We will banish from our hearts that nature red in tooth and 
claw 

And in gentleness abide. 

• Geraldine E• Lyster 
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THE PILGRIM. 

Alone he wends his way, with staff in hand, 

Slow pacing, yet with sure and steadfast aim , 
if his life's long-comprehended land 
Were still so far, near, and rftff the same. 

Bent more with years than with the earthly weight , 

-Across Ais feeble shoulders , which doth sway, 

Oft would he sit at noontide and await 

The rise of moon , to plod his weary way. 

Then with his mind light as a bird on wing, 

Reciting long-drawn stanzas learnt of yore — 

Yaw tense ivith brief reflections, grave and deep y 
Note calmly conscious of the winds that sing, 

Or with the stars communing would he go, 

Dreaming of rest and sleep, Eternal Sleep . 

Austin de Silva. 
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A CONCISE SUMMARY OF 

THE ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA. 

[Being an abstract from the author's more extensive , still unpublished 
work entitled ‘ A Guide through the Abhidhamma-Pitaka.'] 

[By the Yen. Nyanatiloka] 


HE third Collection of the Pali Tipitaka or 
* Triple Basket’, the so-called Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka, belongs—at least in its form as handed 
down to us—undoubtedly to a younger period 
than the two other collections, a fact which 
one who really has penetrated to the true 
spirit of the emancipating doctrine of the Buddha never will 
contest. Even the Buddhist tradition itself, at least with 
regard to the origin of the Katha-vatthu, allots to it a 
relatively late date (see below). 

But in spite of this fact, it is nevertheless in no way to 
be considered as a corruption or distortion of the Buddha s 
doctrine, but rather as an attempt to systematize all the 
doctrines laid down in the Sutta and to elucidate them from 
their philosophical or, more correctly speaking, psychological 
and physiological standpoint. 

Now, just as the Pali Abhidhamma-Pitaka of the oldest 
form of Buddhism, the Theravada school, consists of seven books, 
so does the Abhidhamma-Pitaka of the so-called Sarvasti-vada 
school, preserved to us in its Chinese version. The names of 
the seven books of both the Thera-vada and the Sarvasti-vada 
schools are as follows : 


Thera-vada 
Dhamma-Sangrani 
Vibhanga 
DAate-Katha 
P uggala-Pannafti 
Katha-vatthu 
Yamaka 
Patthana 


Sarvasti-vada (Pali: sabbatthi-vada) 

Sanfif^-pariyaya-pada 

Dharma-skandha 

HAate-kaya-pada 

Praj nap^i-pada 

Vijnana-pada 

Prakarana-pada 

Jnana -prasthana 


That the books of both schools should really in no way be 
identical with one another, as I have read somewhere, I find 
difficult to believe, excepting of course Katha-vatthu, that 
polemical treatise which, according to tradition, has been 
composed by the Theravadists of Asoka’s time. To judge by 
their names, we rather should expect at least some of them to 
be of similar contents; and the Pali Vibhanga, by the fact of 
its consisting of various independent treatises of Dhamma- 
groups, could also have been fitly named Dhamma-kkhandha 
= skr. dharmaskandha. 

- It may here bo stated T t ha jj several .of the formerly exist¬ 
ing so-called Hinayapa schools, especially the Sautrantikas, 
were contesting the authenticity of the Abhidhamma. 

Of the whole of the Pali Abhidhamma-Pitaka so far only 


a very slight portion has been translated into western langu¬ 
ages, namely Dhammasangani (1900) and Kathavatthu (1915) 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids into English, and Puggalapannatti by mo 
into German (1910), and by B. Law into English (1924). 

A very succinct resum6 of all the essential doctrines of 
the Abhidhamma is given in that ingenious little vade-mecum 
called Abhidhammattha-Sangaha written by Anuruddha who 
is believed to have lived not earlier than the 8th century. In 
Burma, of one who wishes to study the Abhidhamma it is 
expected that he first thoroughly learns by heart and masters 
this short epitome; once he has mastered it, he will have 
grasped the whole substance of the Abhidhamma. 

By the way, it may here be noted that just as in the 
Abhidhamma-Pitaka many terms are being found which one 
in vain may look for in the Sutta, so again in the Abhi¬ 
dhammattha-Sangaha various other now terms are introduced. 
This fact, however, does not implicate any deviation from the 
canonical Abhidhamma with regard to its contents, but simply 
proves the necessity felt of having terms better fitted for the 
work of summarising and systematising. It would prove of 
no little interest once to have all those technical terms not 
met with in the earliest books collected and chronologically 
registered. 

The difference between the Sutta and the Abhidhamma, 
the 4 Higher Doctrine’, does not really so much concern the 
subject, as rather its arrangement and treatment. The subject 
in both is the same. Its main difference in treatment, 
briefly stated, may be said to consist in the fact, that in the 
Sutta the doctrines are more or less explained in the words of 
the philosophically often incorrect conventional every-day 
language ( vohara-vacana) understood by anyone, whilst the 
Abhidhamma on the other hand makes use of purely philo¬ 
sophical terms true in the absolute sense ( paramattha-vacana ). 
Thus in the Sutta it often is spoken of 4 individuals ’, ‘persons’, 
of 4 1 ‘ you ’, ‘ self ’ or even the rebirth of self, etc., as if such 

so-called individualities really existed. The Abhidhamma, 
however, treats of realities (paramattha-dhamma), i.e. of 
psychical and physical phenomena, which alone may be 
rightly called realities, though of course being only of 
momentary duration, arising and passing away every moment. 
For in reality, or in the 4 absolute sense ’ ( paramattha ), as the 
expression runs, there does in this ever-changing psycho¬ 
physical process not exist any real, self-dependent, permanent 
4 entity ’ ( atta ), no such thing as the so-called Ego, but only 
an ever-changing process of conditionally arising and passing 
phenomena. Hence the whole Abhidhamma has to do only 
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with the description, analysis, and elucidation of such 
phenomena. 


comitant states, II. an analysis of corporeality, HI • a 
summary. 



Whilst these phenomena are in the Sutta treated under 
the aspects of 5 groups, i.e. corporeality, feeling, perception, 
mental formations and consciousness (vupa, vedana, sauna , 
sankhara, vinnana), the Abhidhamma treats them generally 
under the more philosophical three aspects •. consciousness 
mental concomitants and corporeality (citta, cetasika , rupa). 

Before entering on the 
discussion of the contents 
of the 7 Abhidhamma 
books, I should wish to 
point out that the study 
of the Abhidhamma under 
all conditions requires a 
previous thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the 
fundamental teachings 
and ethical aims of 
Buddhism, and it is only 
to them who have ful¬ 
filled this preliminary 
condition that, by thus 
recapitulating their learn¬ 
ing and by philosophically 
deepening their insight, 
the Abhidhamma may 
prove to be of real benefit. 




1. DHAMMA-SANGANI. 

“ Enumeration of 
Phenomena.” 

This fundamental first 
book of the Abhidhamma, 
together with the gigantic 
seventh work, the 
Patthana, really consti¬ 
tutes the quintessence 
of the entire Abhi¬ 
dhamma-Pitaka. In it all 
the phenomena of 
existence are treated 
from their ethical, or 
better said, karmical 
standpoint, i.e. with 
respect to the karmic effects produced, now or hereafter, 
in the so-called individual process of existence. Hence, all 
the phenomena—i.e. 1 . states of consciousness (citta) 2 
mental concomitants (cetasika), 3. corporeality (rupa)— are 
divided into: karmically wholesome (kusala), unwholesome 
(akusala) and neutral (auyakata) lit. ‘undetermined’ states. 

1 and 2 may be karmically wholesome, unwholesome or 
neutral, whilst corporeality and some phenomena of 1 and 

2 are always karmically neutral.—The book consists of 3 
main parts : I. An analysis of consciousness with its con- 


Nara, Japan: The head of a Bodhisatva traced on a petal of 
the lotus pedestal of the great Buddha statue. 


A. Karmically Wholesome (kusala) states may belong'to 
the Sense-sphere, the Form-sphere, the Formless Sphere ' 1 or 
the Unrelated’ to individual existence (this^s a name for’the 
supramundane states of the 4 stages of Holiness) 

In the Sense-Sphere (kamavacara) 8 classes of karmically 

wh'olesome (kusala) 
consciousness can be 
distinguished. Whole¬ 
some consciousness 

namely 'may be accom¬ 
panied by joy or indiffer¬ 
ent feeling, combined 
with knowledge or not, 
premeditated or not. Thus 
we get 4 classes accom¬ 
panied by joy, and 4 by 
indifferent feeling; and 
of each such tetrad 2 
classes are combined with 
knowledge and 2 are not; 
and of each such pair 
1 is premeditated and 1 
is not. This is the text 
to the 1 st class : 


“ Whenever a state of 
karmical wholesome 
consciousness belonging 
to the sensuous sphere 

has arisen, accompanied 
by joy and combined with 
knowledge (and unpre¬ 
meditated), having as its 
object a sight, tone, smell, 
taste, tangible object, 

mind-object, or any other 
cause, at that occasion 
there is: 1 . a (mental) 
Impression ( phassa ), 2 . 
Feeling (vedana), (here 

joyful feeling), 3 . Percep¬ 
tion (sauna), 4. Volition 
(i cetana ), 5. Mind (citta 

= consciousness);— 6 . Thought conception ( vitakka ), 7. Discur¬ 
sive thinking ( vicara ), 8. Interest (piti, enthusiasm, rapture, 
etc.), 9. Joy ( sukha ), 10 . One pointedness of mind (cittast' 
ekaggata = samadhi, concentration);— 1L the Faculty of Faith» 
12. of Energy, 13. of Attentiveness, 14. of Concentration, 15. 
of Wisdom, 16. of Mind, 17. of Gladness, 18. of Vitality, 
(11. siddha-, 12. vinyl-, 13. sati -, 14. samadhi-, 15. 
panna-, 16 . mano-, 17. somanassa -, 18 . jivif-indriya );— 
19 . Right Understanding, 20. R. Mindedness, 21 . R. Effort, 

22 . R. Attentiveness, 23. R. Concentration (19. samma-ditthi. 
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20 .-sankappi, 21 .-vayama, 22 .-sati, 23. -samadhi)] —24. Power 
of Faith, 25. of Energy, 26. of Attentiveness, 27. of 
Concentration, 28. of Wisdom, 29. of Shame, 30 of Conscien¬ 
tiousness, (24. saddha-t 25. viriya -, 26. sati-, 27. 
samadhi —, 28. panna-, 29. hiri-, 30. ottappa-bala );- 
31-33. Non-greed, Non-hate, Non-delusion (a-lobha, a-dosa, 
a-molia);— 34-36. Non-avarice, Non-illwill, Right understanding 
( an-abhijjha , a-vyapada, samma-ditthi); —37, 38. Shame, 
Conscientiousness (hiri, ottappa );—39, 40. Composure of Mental 
faculties and of Mind ( kaya - and citta-passaddhi) , 41, 42. 



Photo by P. P. Siriwardena, Colombo. 

Ceylon : Salagala Mountain. 


Buoyancy of M. and M. (-lahuta), 43, 44. Pliancy of M. 
and M. (- muduta), 45, 46. Serviceableness of M. and M. 
(-kammannata), 47, 48. Fitness of M. and M. (- pagunnata ), 
49, 50. Rectitude of M. and M, (- ujjukata ),—51, 52. Attentive¬ 
ness and Clear-mindedness (sati, sampajanna); —53, 54. 

Tranquillity and Insight (samatha, vipassana) ;—55. Deter¬ 
mination of will (paggaha), 56. Undistractedness (a-iik- 
kliepa ); these or whatever other conditionally arisen un- 
corporeal phenomena there are at that occasion: these 
phenomena are karmically wholesome.” 

Tko above phenomena constitute in reality only 33 distinct pro¬ 
perties, as one and the same property may often be found there under 
different names or in other connections, as will be clearly seen from the 
following index : 


1 

:ll ( = 24) 

i 

— see 12 31 

41 

— see 13 

2 (=9, 17) 

12 ( = 21, 25, 55) 

— ,, 13 32 

42 

- „ 15 

3 

13 ( = 22, 26, 51) 

_ 10 —see 15 

43 

— „ 10 

4 

_ see 10 

— „ 1134 

44 

_ ,, 15 

5 ( = 16) 

15 ( = 19,28,33,36,52,54) 

_ ,, 12:35 

45 

- 12 

6 (=20) 

— see 5 

- „ 13- ,, 15 

46 

— ,, 10 

7 

2 

— »» HO »» 29 

47 


8 

18 

— , =5 38 

48 


_see 2 

— >> 15 

29 ( = 37) 39 

49 


10 ( = 14, 23, 

~ ,, 6 

30 40 

50 


27,53,56) 






After a detailed explanation and description of each of 
the above phenomena, there follows a synthetical grouping 
of them into separate categories with continued questioning 
and explanations, which I shall outline here only in a most 
condensed way : 


“At this occasion there are 4 Groups (khandha ; S. 
Vibhanga 1 ) : feeling (joy), perception, mental formations (i.e. 
all the above phenomena except feeling, perception and mind, 
as these constitute the other 3 mental groups), conscious¬ 
ness ; 2 Bases (ayatana ; S. Vibh. 2.) : mind, (here explained as 
mind-consciousness) and mind-object ; 2 Elements (dhatu ; S. 
Vibh. 3) : mind-consciousness (manovinnana) and mind-object 
(dhamma) ; 3 Nutriments : impression, mind-volition (mano- 
sancetana), consciousness; 8 Faculties (indriya ; S. Vibh. 5 .): 
11-18; five-fold Jhana (absorbedness of mind), i.e. here the 5 
constituents of the mental absorbedness belonging to the 
sensuous sphere : 6-10 (cp. second next column); 7 Powers : 
24-30 ; 3 Root-conditions (hetu) : 31-33; 1 Impression ; 1 
Feeling ; 1 Perception. . . or whatever other conditionally 
arisen uncorporeal phenomena might be present : these pheno¬ 
mena are karmically wholesome.” 

In wholesome consciousness uncombined with knowledge 
there of course are absent all the aspects of wisdom (15, *19, 
28, 33, 36, 52, 54), and in consciousness accompanied with 
indifferent feeling there is joyful feeling replaced by indifferent 
feeling. 

As karmically wholesome phenomena of the Form-sphere 
(rupavaacra) are considered the Trances (jhana ; S. 
Vibhanga 12) and their mental concomitants. I am giving hero 
only the introductory words to the analysis o-f the 1 st trance : 
“ Whenever one is developing the way to the attainment of 
the Form-world and, being detached from sensual things, 
detached from the unwholesome phenomena, has entered into 
the first trance produced j by the Earth-Kasina*, which is 



Photo by P. P. Siriwardena, Colombo. 

Salagala, Ceylon : The Cell of the Chief Monk. 


accompanied by Thought-conception (vitakka) and Discursive 
thinking (vicara), born of Detachment (= samadhi, concen¬ 
tration), filled with Rapture (piti) and Joy (sukha), at such 
a time there is : an impression, feeling, etc.” 

After all the trances have thus been analysed, the same 
again is done in their combination with the 4 kinds of 
progress (difficult or easy, with sluggish or quick intuition), 


*This kasina exercise consists in fixing one’s whole undivided attention on some piece of earth, till finally all sense impressions vanish 
and one enters into the 1st trance. 
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then with regard to the finiteness or infiniteness of the trances 
and their objects,’ after which everything said is repeated 
again with 8 further Kasinas. Then the trances again are 
analysed in connection with the so-called ‘ Spheres of Mastery’ 
( abhibhayatana ), the 4 Paths of Progress, the 3 Deliverances, 
(Emptiness, Aimlessness, Conditionlessness), the 4 Divine 
States (Loving-kindness, com¬ 
passion, sympathy, equanimity), 
and at last with the Cemetery 

Meditations. BSg&pSf* ■** * 


there by the additional phrase 
phenomena.’ 


These or whatever other 


besides the above mentioned Inseparables there are present 
Thought conception (vitakka) and Discursive thinking ( vicara ) 


wrong effort, wrong concentration, shamelessness, unconscient¬ 
iousness, greed, hatred, delusion, etc.—Greed, of course, is 
absent in hateful consciousness, hate in greedy consciousness, 
and both greed and hate in (mere) delusive consciousness, whilst 
delusion is present in every unwholesome consciousness.— 
In hateful consciousness, painful feeling (sadness) is present 
instead of joy and indifferent feeling. In mere delusive 
consciousness, greed and hatred are absent. 

According to the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha the 4 evil phenomena 
present in every unwholesome consciousness are: Delusion, Shame¬ 
lessness, Unconscientiousness, Distrac¬ 
tion ( moha , ahirika , anottapp a , 
uddhacca). Conceit (mana) is present 
only in greedy consciousness uncombined 
with views; hatred, envy, worry only in 
hateful consciousness. 


The explanation of the mental concomitants is hero just 
as in the beginning, except that ‘thought-conception’ (vicalcJca) 
is now called a link of the 8 fold path, (= right aspiration) and 

interest’ ( piti , rapture) a link of 
m rv .... enlightenment (S. Vibhanga 10), 

etc. Thereafter the 3 further 
supramundane Jhanas are 
analysed, first in a general way, 
then as differ jnt paths of progress, 
jL fuither as path of Emptiness’, 

Aimlessness and Conditionless- 
i ** t! ness ’ ^hen in connection with 

^ pafc ^ s Progress. In exactly 
* * SPBiiSS? fcho same wav are t 


The mind-element, according to the Abh. Sangaha includes the 
‘turning of the mind to the threshold of the five senses, 
pancndvnravajj ana, ■ lit. ‘the turning to the 5 doors’) and receptive 
consciousness (s ampaticchana-citta). Cp. Vibhanga 3. 


with regard to the 4 Predominant a 

factors (identical with the 4 

Iddhipadas or Roads to Power, i.e.: photo b 

concentrated resolution, energy, Salagala, Ceylon . ca ^° N( 
mind, investigation), and also with 
regard to the degree of karmic 
efficiency—great, medium, or low. 

The treatment of wholesome consciousness ends with 
an investigation into those states of consciousness known as 
the Supramundane Paths (lokuttara-magga) of the 4 stages 
of Holiness, reached by the Noble Disciples, to wit: 1. the 
‘Stream-winner’ ( sotapanna ), 2. ‘Onco-returner’ (iakadannmimY 


4. The 8 karmic effects of 
the 8 wholesome states of con¬ 
sciousness of the sensuous sphere, 
with which they otherwise are 
perfectly identical. 


C. Karmically Neutral 

( avyakaH) states are either: 
karmic ‘ Effects * ( vipaka) or 

karmically neutral ‘Functions’ 
(kriya). 


According to Abh. Sangalia they 
may be operative at rebirth,in sub- 
conciousness, at death in the next 
existence, and in retention. ( tad - 
arammanci-citta). 


Effects of Wholesome Karma 
( kusala-vipaka) are : 


5. The Jhana-states as kar 
mic effects. 


1. The 5 classes of sensuous 
consciousness (i. e. seeing, hearing, 
etc.) with desirable objects. Of 
them, consciousness of the eye, 
ear, nose and tongue are accom¬ 
panied by indifferent feeling, but 
bodily consciousness is 
accompanied by bodily agreeable 
feeling. The text to the analysis 
of eye-consciousness as effect of 
wholesome karma begins thus : 


They operate at the rebirth-iroment, 
in sub-ccnsciousness and at death in 
the next existence (Abb. Sangaha). 


6 . The supramundane 
Jhanas of the 4 paths of holiness 
appearing as karmical effects. 


At first, all these states are 
analysed in a general way, then, 
as shown above, in connection 
with the 4 Paths of progress, etc., 
etc., then with the supramundane 
Foundations of Attentive¬ 
ness (satipatthana ; s. Vibh. 7) r 
the supramundane Right Efforts 
(s. Vibh. 8), etc., etc. 

Effects of Unwholesome karma 

(akusala-vipaka) are: 

1. The 5 classes of sensuous consciousness with un¬ 
desirable objects. Of these eye-, ear-, nose-, and tongue- 
consciousness are accompanied by indifferent feeling, body- 
consciousness however by bodily painful feeling. 


through the 


“Wheneve r, 

performing and accumulating of 
wholesome karma (actions) 
connected with the sensuous 
sphere, eye consciousness as kar¬ 
mic effect has arisen, which is 
accompanied by indifferent feeling 
and has something visible as 
object, on that occasion there 
is present: an impression, feeling, perception, volition, mind, 
indifference, one-pointedness of mind, mind-faculty, indiffer¬ 
ence-faculty, vitality-faculty.these and whatever other 

conditionally arisen bodily phenomena are present at such an 
occasion : these are karmically neutral phenomena.” 

According to the Abh. Sangaha, the inseparable elements in all 
classes of consciousness are; impression, feeling, perception, volition, 
concentration, vitality, attention ( phassa , vedana , sanna , cetana , 
cittass ’ ekaggata, jiviV indriya , manasikara ). 


Seruvila, Ceylon : Mangala Maha Cetiya 

(recently restored). 


inseparable elements in 

any mind-conscious- Photo by P . P Siriwardann, Colombo. 
ness or are, as such, Salagala, Ceylon: The flight of stepj 
morally neutral, i. e.: Ieading fo the Caves - 

Impression, Feeling, Perception, Mind, Thought-conception, Dis- 
cursive thinking, Interest, Joy, One-pointedness of mind,. 
Energy, Tranquility; but instead of the wholesome phenomena 
we find : wrong views (in only 4 classes), wrong aspiration,. 


2 . The mind-element ( mano-dhatu ) with undesirable 


objects, 


3. The mind-consciousness-element ( mano-vinnana :• 
dhatu ) with undesirable objects (without root-conditions).— 
2 and 3 are always accompanied by indifferent feeling. 


The mind-element ( mano-dhatu ) with a desirable 
This also is accompanied by indifferent feeling, hut 
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In Abh. Sangnha ‘recipient consciousness- (sampaticchana-citta) 
stands for mind-element (mano-dhalu), and ‘ Investigating conscious¬ 
ness (santirana-cUta) stands for mind-consciousness-eleraent 
( mano-vmnana-dhatu ). 

Karmically neutral ‘ Functions ’ (kriya) are neither karmic 
effects, nor productive -of karmic effects, but consist simply 
m mere doing ” (karana-matta). To this class may belong: 

1. The mind-element (mano-dhatu), which always is 
accompanied by indifferent feeling and without root-conditions. 


2 . The mind-consciousness-elemont 

dhatn) accompanied by joy (without 
which according to the Comm, 
as karmically neutral function is 
found only in the Arahat. 

3. The mind-consciousness- 
element ( mano-vinnana-dhatu) 
accompanied by indifferent feeling 
(without root-conditions), which 
even as karmically neutral 
function may be found in all 
intelligent beings. 

In the Abh. Sangaha these 3 mere 
functional states (corresponding to 2 
and 3 of the Karmical effects of whole¬ 
some Karma) are given as ; 3. panca - 
dvaravajjana-citt'i (Adverting the 
attention to the threshold of the 5 
senses), 2. hasituppada-citta (conscious¬ 
ness producing pleasure), 3. tnano - 
dvaravajjana-citta ^Adverting the 
attention to the threshold of the mind). 

4. 8 functional states which 
in every other respect are identical 
with the 8 classes of wholesome 
consciousness of the sensuous 
sphere and. also accompanied 
by root-conditions, but as func¬ 
tional states (kriya) are found 
only in the Arahat. 

5. The Jhanas, as practised 
by the Arahat. 

II. CORPOREALITY (ru pa ). 


(manc-vinnana - 
root-conditions), 


Corporeality, i.e. the four primary elements (the solid, 
lquid, heaty and windy) and the secondary phenomena 
depending on them, —is said in the Matika (table of contents) 
to be without root-conditions (hetu : greed, hatred, delusion 
anc their opposites), of conditioned origin, worldly, not to be 
overcome by mental culture, transient, favourable to the 
arising of the Fetters (which bind beings to the wheel of 
io ii tbs) and to the mental Hindrances, etc., disconnected 
with thought-conception and discursive thinking, otc...It may 
be either derived or underived, the effects of attachment 
(karma) or not, visible or invisible, sprung from mind or not, 
own or external, gross or subtle, etc., etc. 

As ‘ derived * ( upada )—i. e. 
from the 4 element s—aro 
designated 24 phenomena, to wit: 
the physical bases of the 5 senses 
and their corresponding 5 objects, 
femininity, virility, vitality, bodily 
or verbal intimation, (intervening) 
space, bodily lightness, plasticity, 
wieldiness, integration, sub¬ 
sistence, decay, impermanence 
and nutriment. 

As ‘ underived ’ (no upada) 
are designated the Tangible base 
(i. e. 1 . the solid, 2 . heaty and 3 . 
windy element, or, more scienti¬ 
fically expressed, Extension, Heat, 
Motion) and 4. the liquid element 
(C o h e s i o n) —A s ‘ own * are 
considered the 5 sense organs, as 
‘ external * their 5 objects.— As 
‘not the effect of attachment 
(karma) are (considered the 5 
sense objects, bodily and verbal 
intimation. As * visible * is con¬ 
sidered only the object of sight, 
etc., etc. 


Prof. Th. STCHERBATSKY 

Academy of Science Leningrad 

Author of Buddhist Logic . 


Thereafter all the categories 
of corporeality are in a similar 
way treated in groups of three, 
four, five, etc. 

III. Summary. 


This chapter could really form part of the preceding one, 
for corporeality consists of karmically neutral phenomena, as 
said in the introductory words: “Which phenomena aro 
karmically neutral (avyakata)? Those karmical effects 
which belong to the sensuous sphere, the form-sphere, or the 
formless sphere, or to the ' Unrelated 1 (to individual exis¬ 
tence), consisting in fooling, perception, etc., further those 
karmically neutral functions (kriya) .further all Corpo¬ 

reality, as well as the Uncreated Elomcnt (Nirvana): these 
things are karmically neutral. 


This 3rd and last chapter of the work forms a more or 
css synthetical condensation and grouping of all the essential 
categories, by leaving aside all those phenomena implied by 
the text. It begins thus : 

Which phenomena are karmically wholesome (kusila)? 
The 3 roots of wholesome karma, to wit: non-greod, non¬ 
hatred, non-delusion, as well as the groups of feeling, percep¬ 
tion, mental formations and consciousness associated with 
them ; further all bodily, verbal or mental action that springs 
from them.—Which phenomena are karmically unwholesomo 
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(ahisiJa) ? The 3 roots of unwholesome karma, to wit: 
greed, hatred, delusion, etc.—Which phenomena are karmi¬ 
cally neutral (avyakata) ? The effects (vipaka) of wholesome 



(Newton Studios.) 

Ceylon: Sunrise: View from top of Adam’s Peak, 5-30 a.m. 

and unwholesome karma.the karmically neutral func¬ 

tions (kriya) .... all corporeality, as well as the Uncreated 
Element. 

Then follow such questions as : “ Which phenomena are 
accompanied by pleasant feeling ? ... by unpleasant feeling ? 

•. . by indifferent feeling?—Which are karmical effects ? . . • 
productive of karmical effects ? . . . neither karmical effects 
nor productive of karmical effects ?—Which are to be over¬ 
come by Insight or vipassana ? (answer : self-delusion, scepti¬ 
cism, attachment to mere rule and ritual: these are overcome 
at the 1st stage of holiness) . . . which by mental culture or 

bhavana ? (answer : 
the remaining? 
fetters) . . . which 
neither by insight 
nor by culture? 
(answer: the karmi- 
c a 11 y wholesome 
and neutral states). 
—Which pheno¬ 
mena appertain to 
those ‘who are in 
the state of training’ 
( seklia )? Answer: 
the 4 paths of holi¬ 
ness (magga) and 
the fruitions ( phala) 
of the 3 lower paths. 
Which to those 
‘who have com¬ 
pleted their training* 
(asekha) ? Answer: 
the highest goal, the 
goal of holiness, 
Arahatship. Which to those ‘ who are neither training nor 
have completed their training * ? Answer : all the remaining 
states. 


Groups oj Root-conditions (hetu). There are 3 karmi¬ 
cally wholesome root-conditions (kusala-hotu): Non-greed f 
Non-hate, Non-delusion; 3 karmically unwholesome root- 
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conditions (akusala-helu ): greed, hatred, delusion ; 3 karmi. 
cally neutral root-conditions (avyakata-lietu) : non-greed, 
non-hate, non-delusion, being either karmical results ( vipaka - 
hetu) or karmically neutral functions ( kriya-hetu ), etc. 

After that an explanation follows of the 4 evil ‘Influxes* 
( asava ), to wit: sensual craving, craving for existence, specu¬ 
lative opinion, ignorance ; then of the 10 ‘ Fetters ’ (sannojana) 
binding beings to the wheel of rebirths, which in their wording 
and order differ here somewhat from those mentioned in the 
Sutta. They are: 1. sensual craving, 2. ill-will, 3. conceit, 
4 . speculative opinion, 5. scepticism, 6 . attachment to mere 
rule and ritual, 7. craving for existence, 8 . envy, 9. avarice 
10. ignorance. According to the Commentary, at the 1st 
stage of holiness (Sotapanship) 4, 5, and 6 have disappeared, 
at the 2nd stage (Sakadagamiship) 1 and 2 are very weak, at 
the 3 rd stage (Anagamiship) they have entirely disappeared, 
whilst the 4th stage (Arahatship) is free from all the 10 fetters. 



(Newton Studios.) 

Ceylon: Adam’s Peak: View from Sita-gangula, 5 p.m. 


This is followed by an explanation of the 4 Ties, 4 Floods, 
4 Entanglements, 6 Hindrances (in the Sutta only 5 Hind¬ 
rances are mentioned, leaving out ‘ignorance’). 



(Newton Studios.) 

Ceylon : Adam’s Peak. 
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Thereafter again follow such investigations, as: “Which 
states are with objects ? (: the 4 mental groups) .... which 
without? (: all corporeality and the Uncreated Element).— 
\\ hich phenomena are states of consciousness or mental con¬ 
comitants, and which are not ?-\Vbich are attachments, and 

which are not ’—Which are mental corruptions, and which 
are not ? 

In this manner in each of those many investigations it is 


Denet 1 uccheda-clitthi ), 
etc., etc. 


uitiu util 




--o *■* u t 


2. VIBHANGA. 

The Book op Treatises.” 

Whilst Dhammasangani, on the whole, prefers the analy- 
ical procedure, the method applied in the Vibhanga, however 
is rather synthetical. By reason of its first 3 treatises 



most circumstantially determined, which phenomena prc 

be such and such evil qualities, and which do not prove t, 
hich things are combined therewith, and which are 
which things have sprung from them, and which have no 

T’ n arG following P° sit ' ve and negative ques 
ogethor with their answers, then double questions rega, 

Su ta te rmSi e g . which phenomena apperfca . n to wisdom 

Zk lV 8 n T-Tu WhiCh ai ' e W, ' Se and which Polish, w 
existn W , 1Ch bng,lt: furfche r. ignorance and craving 
nco, eternity-beliof ( sassata-ditthi ) and' annihilat 


\ lbhanga m a certain measure is supplementary to Dhamma- 
sangam, and at the same time a foundation to the Dhatu- 
Katha. Those 3 treatises namely are entirely devoted to an 
exhaustive investigation of three categories of highest import¬ 
ance for a real understanding of Buddhist Philosophy that is- 
the 5 ‘ Groups ' of existence (Ichandha), the 12 physical ‘Base^ 
ot the process of consciousness (ai/atann) and the 18 psycho¬ 
physical’ Elements ’ (dhatu), with reference to which threo 
aspects in Dhatu-Katha all the phenomena of existence aro 
categorised and brought into relationship. Besides, these 3 
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categories form the subjects of the 3 first chapters of Yamaka, 
whilst in Puggala-Pannatti they are heading the table of 
contents ( matika ). Many of the passages in Vibhanga are also 
found in Patisambhida of the Khuddaka-Nikaya, to which 
it has a great resemblance in contents as well as in arrange¬ 
ment, and both works are often referred to and quoted in the 
Visuddhi-Magga. 


As already pointed out in the preface, does the whole 
woik form a series of 18 treatises or Vibhangas, all complete 
in themselves and independent one of the other. Each 
treatise, as a rule, consists of 3 
parts: the Sutta-explanation, 
the Abhidhamma-explanation, 
and a Summary by way of 
questions and answers. 


Unrelated (to individual existence)—bodily agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable, mentally agreeable (joy) or disagreeable (sadness), 
or indifferent—born of either of the six sense impressions, etc. 


‘ Perception ’ is combined with (sensuous or mental) 
impression—accompanied by root-conditions or not—karmically 
wholesome, unwholesome, or neutral—combined with one of 
the 5 feelings (see above), etc. 


Mental ‘Formations’ aro always combined with con¬ 
sciousness—are either root-conditions or not—either karmi¬ 
cally wholesome, unwholesome, 
or neutral — they are 
‘ Volitions * ( cetana ) sprung 

from the sensuous or mental 
impressions, etc. 


1. The 5 Groups of 
Existence ( Khandha - 
Vibhanga). 

These 5 groups (khandha), 
which in their 3 aspects, as 
consciousness, mental concomi¬ 
tants and corporeality, have 
already been described in 
Dhammasangani, form the 
so-called individual existence, 
or in a wider sense, existence 
altogether, to wit: ]. 
Corporeality ( rupa ), 2. Feeling 
( vedana), 3. Perception ( sanna ), 
4. montal Formations 
(sankhara ), 5. Consciousness 

(vinnana). 

Sutta-explanation: Here 
the groups, are explained as 
either past, present or future, 
own or external, gross or 
subtle, low or lofty, far or near. 
Thus'e.g. as ‘gross’ are described 
the physical bases ( ay at ana ) of 
the 5 sense organs and their 
objects (see next chapter), as 
* subtle ’ however femininity, 
virility, etc. See Dhamma¬ 
sangani, 3rd chapter. 


Sigiriya, Ceylon: The “Lions Mouth/’ Sigiri Rock, 


The Abhidhamma-explanation of * Corporeality ’ consists in 
a mere repetition of the Matika (table of Contents) to 
Dhammasangani, 3rd chapter. 


‘Consciousness’ is com¬ 
bined with i m p r e s s i o n— 
accompanied by root-conditions 
or not—mundane or supramun- 
dane—karmically wholesome, 
unwholesome, or neutral—it 
consists in either eye-, ear-, 
nose-, tongue-, body-, or mind- 
consciousness, etc. 

Summary : The following 
questions, which will bo 
repeated in nearly all the 
following chapters in connection 
with ever new subjects, aro 
the same as put forward in 
Dhammasangani: “ How many 
of the 5 groups are karmically 
wholesome?. . unwhole¬ 
some ? . . neutral ? .. combined 
with agreeable feeling? etc,, 
etc.” Some of the answers 
which mostly only give the 
number and not the names of 
the states in question (supplied 
by m e)—may here suffice : 
corporeality is karmically 
neutral, 4 (i. e. the mental) 
groups may be karmically 
wholesome, unwholesome or 
neutral. Of corporeality one cannot say that it is either 
accompanied by ‘interest’ (piti) or joy, or indifferent 
feeling, etc. 4 groups (i.e. 1, 2, 3, 5) are not (karmic) root- 
conditions ; the formation group, however, may be root- 
condition (greed, hatred, delusion or opposites) or not. 


Feeling is always combined with (sensuous or mental) 
impression mundane or supramundane, stained or unstained, 
accompanied by thought-conception or not—karmically whole¬ 
some, unwholesome or neutral—belonging to the sensuous 
rsphero, the form sphere, the formless sphere, or to the 


2. The 12 Bases (Ayatana-Vibhanga) 


They are: 1. eye 

2. ear 

3. nose 


7. sight 

8. sound 

9. smell 
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4. tongue 10. tasto 

5. body 11. tangible object (solid, 

heaty and windy ele¬ 
ment) 

6. mind {memo) 12. mind-object ( dhcimma) 
Sutta-oxplanation: Here they are described as “impermanent, 
miserable, non-ego, subject to change, etc.” 

Abhidhamma-explanation : Hero they are fully explained 
as to their nature, e.g.: 


What is the ‘Eye-Base’ (cakkh’ayatana) ? That eye 
which consists in ‘sensibility’ (pasada), derived from the 4 
piimaiy elements, related to individual existence, invisible 
(visible are only impressions of colour, light, etc.; see below), 
but reacting ’ on sensuous impressions ( sappatigha ): this 
invisible eye, reacting on sensuous impressions, with which 
one has soon, sees, will see, or may see the visible object of 
sight reacting on sense impressions: this is the eye . . etc ” 
In exactly analogous words the remaining 4 physical organs 
are descnbed.-The Mind-Base ’ (man'ayatana) is said to be 
namo for eye-, oar-, nose-, tongue-, body-, or mind-con¬ 
sciousness, for mind-element ( mano-dhatu) and mind-con- 
sciousness-element (mano-vinnana-dhatu ; see next chaptor)- 
accompaniod either by root-conditions or not—it is karmically 
wholesome, unwholesome, or neutral—accompanied by one of 
the 5 feelings, etc.—The ‘sight-base’ or visible object (nip*- 
ayatana) is described as : “that physical phenomenon (rupa) 

which is derived from the 4 primary elements and appears as 
colour, etc.” 


Worthy to be mentioned is the explanation of the ‘Mind- 
object-Base ’ (dhamm'-ayatana ): “ What is there the mind- 
o ject-baso ? Tho fooling group, perception group and forma¬ 
tion group, as well as that invisible physical condition, 
w i C1 does not react on sense-impressions and is related to 
individual existence, furthor the Uncroated Element 
Wow, which invisible, not-roacting physical condition is 
thoro considered as mind-objoct-base ? It is femininity, viri- 

ity, vitality-matorial nutriment. . . etc. And what is 

there tho Uncreated Element (asankhata-dhatu = mrvm*)? 
It is tho annihilation of greed, hatred and delusion.” 

The summary is similar to the one in the 1st chapter. 


3. The 18 Elements ( Dhatu-Vibhanga). 

. . In , the s utta-explanation are at first treated the follow- 
mg 6 elements: the solid, liquid, heaty, windy, space, con- 

Th Ch 7n hGre deSCrib6d ju8t as in the Kahulo- 
kinds of to l TheD ? ° W 6 elements insisting of the 5 

element ^ lgn ° rance as 6fch Anient; then 6 

elements consisting of 3 kinds of wrong thoughts (of lust 

malevolence, cruelty) and their 3 opposites. 

_ , th ° Abh!dh amma-oxplanation are treated tho 13 
1 -physical factors or olomonts (dhatu), namoly : 


1. eye 

2. oar 

3. noso 


7. sight 

8. sound 

9. smoll 


13. eye-consciousness 

14. ear-consciousness 

15. nose-consciousnoss 


4. tongue 10. taste 16 . tongue-consciousness 

ody 11 , tangible object 17. body-consciousness 
6 . mind 12 . mind-object 18. mind-consciousness 

1-12 are in every respect identical with the 12 bases 
described in the preceding chapter. With regard to 6 and 1 
12 , however, it is said. Immediately after the arising and 
passing away of the eyo-consciousnoss-clomont there arises 
the mind ( citta , mano), . . . consciousness, and the correspond¬ 
ing ‘ mind-element ’ ( mano-dhatu) ; or, tho first reaction on all 
these phenomena: this is called the mind-element.” And- 
Immediately after the arising and passing away of eye—(oar- 
etc.) consciousness-element there arises tho mind-element, 
and again immediately after tho arising and passing away of 
the mind-element there arises the mind (citta mano), .... 
consciousness, and the corresponding ‘ mind-consciousness- 
olement ’ ( mano-vinnana-dhatu ), etc.” 

From the summary: the mind-element and mind-con- 
sciousness-eloment may bo karmically wholesome, unwhole¬ 
some or neutral; the rest, including the mind-object, are 
karmically neutral. Of 10 elements (i.o. the physical elements) 
one cannot say that thoy are either accompanied by agreeable, 
disagreeablo or indifferent fooling; body-consciousness is 


THE TEMPLE. 


Upon the solid breast, of some hoar hill 

Which guards the splendour of an endless vale. 
The little temple lies serenelg still 

Across the passing pilgrim’s weary trail 
IT ithin, a massive Bo Tree rears its head, 

And in the breeze, emits a silvan sigh : 

A battered wall of mud surrounds a shed 

Which rest and sleep the aged monk supply. 

In simple faith, unmindful of his fate, 

Like a true sentinel by day and night, 

That keeps a secret none but he should know, 
A time-worn dagoba doth captivate 

The pilgrim eye; while all around, the light 
Of Perfect Peace gives an eternal glow. 

Austin De Silva,. 
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accompanied by either agreeable or disagreeable feeling, the 
other kinds of sensuous consciousness only by indifferent 
feeling. The mind-object may be accompanied by agreeable, 
disagreeablo or indifferent feeling .—10 (i.e. the physical) ele¬ 
ments are neither karmic effects (vipaka), nor productive of 
karmic effects. The mind-element however may be either 
karmic effect, or it may bo neither karmic effect, nor pro¬ 
ductive of karmic effects .—2 elements (i.e. mind and mind- 
consciousness) may be karmic effects (see Dh. Sangani I. C.) 
or productive of karmic effects, or they may be neither karmic 
effects nor productive of karmic effects. The mind-object 
may be a mental concomitant (cetasika) or not (i.e. in the 
case of its being a physical condition; see end of last chapter). 

4 . The Four Noble Truths (S&ccfl-Vibhanga). 

Sutta-explanation: Here the Four Noble Truths constituting 

the whole teaching of the Buddha, i.e. the truth of Suffering, 

. or, better said, 1 Unsatisfactoriness ’ (i.e. of the 5 groups), its 

Origin (i.e. craving), its Extinction (i.o. Nirvana) and the 

Path to its extinction—are explained in exactly the same 

words as in the Maha-Satipatthana and other Suttas. 

• 

In the Abhidhamma-explanation it is stated that 1. the 
Origin of Suffering (named always in the 1st place) consists in 
‘ Craving ’ ( tanha) and all the other corruptions, as well as in 
those wholesome states still connected with evil influxes. 

2. As ‘Suffering’ are considered all the remaining 
karmically unwholesome phenomena, as well as the effects of 
both wholesome and unwholesome Karma, and those karmi- 

* cally neutral functions, further all corporeality. 

3. * Extinction of suffering ’ exists in the overcoming of 
craving, etc. 

4. “ What is the Path leading to the extinction of suffer¬ 
ing? Whenever the monk develops the supramundane trance) 
( lokuttarci-jhxna) leading to escape (from the round of rebirths 
and its undoing, for the purpose of overcoming all opinions 
and attaining to tho first stage of holiness, and being detached 
from sensuous things, .... has entered into the first 

trance.at such a time there exists tho 8 fold path: 

right understanding, r. aspiration, r. speech, r. action, r. liveli¬ 
hood, r. effort, r. attentiveness, r. concentration.the 5 

fold path: r. understanding, r. aspiration, r. effort, r. attentive¬ 
ness, r. concentration.” 

From the summary: Tho Origin of suffering is karmically 
unwholesome ( akusala ), the Path wholesome ( kusala ), Extinc¬ 
tion karmically neutral ( avyakata ), whilst the truth of Suffer¬ 
ing may bo either karmically wholesome, unwholesome or 
neutral (according to the quality of tho 4 groups).—Path and 

* Origin may be accompanied either by agreeable or indifferent 
feeling, but the truth of Suffering by any of the 3 kinds of 
feelings. 

The last statement clearly shows, that by ‘ dukkha * (usually trails* 
lated by * pain ’ or ‘ suffering ’) is here not meant merely painful feeling, 
*but that * Unsatisfactoriness ’ of every form of existence, be it agreeable, 

* disagreeable, or neutral. 
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The Path and tho Origin of suffering are productive 
of karmic effects. 

5. The 22 Faculties (Indriya-\ ibhanga). 

There are 22 faculties or potentialities (indriya) of 
partly physiological, partly mental or ethical import, which 
here are explained in nearly the same words as in the Sutta. 
They are : 1. eye, 2. oar, 3. nose, 4. tongue, 5. body, 6 . mind, 
(identical with the 6 bases and 6 elements ; see chapters 2 and 
3.)— 7. femininity, 8 . virility, 9. vitality—10-14. bodily and 
mental agreeable or disagreeable feeling, and indifferent feeling, 
15-19. faith, energy, attentiveness, concentration, wisdom (the 
5 ethical faculties),—20. the thought : ‘I shall come to 
know the Unknown’ (an-annatan-nassami V indriya ), 21 . the 
Perfect Wisdom or Gnosis (anna), 22 . tho faculty of ‘one 
who has understood’ (annatav'indriya). 

* Vitality ’ (jiviV indriya) may be either physical or 
mental. By upekkh'indriya (14), mostly translated by 
‘equanimity ’, is here not meant that ethical quality belonging 
to the mental formation group, but simply ‘ indifferent feeling ’ 
—20 is explained as that knowledge which is required for 
the realisation of higher life and combined with tho 1 st stage of 
holiness. 

From Dhammasangani it can be gathered that this faculty (20) 
appears at the Path to Sotapanship ( sotapatti-magga ), whilst 21 (ann- 
indriyci) is reached with the fruition ( vipaka) of Sotapanship ( sottnpatti- 
phala ), and 22 with the fruition (vipaka) of Arahatship ( arahatta - 
phala). 

According to the summary 1-10 are karmically neutral, 
sadness karmically unwholesome (cp. Dh.- S. I. B., Hateful 
Consciousness).—10-22 are mental concomitants ( cetasila ), 
but 1-8 are not, whilst vitality may be either mental con¬ 
comitant, or not (i.e. as physical vitality). 

6 . The Conditions of Dependency ( Paccay a-Vibhanga) 

This chapter treats on tho Dependent Origination 
(paticci-samuppada) of all the phenomena of existence, the 
24 conditions ( paccaya) which are enumerated and fully 
explained at the beginning of Patthana. The usual wording 
is : On Ignorance (avijja) depend the Formations (sankhara ; 
here volitional states or actions), thereon Consciousness 
(vinnana ; i.e. at the moment of rebirth), thereon Corporeality 
and Mind (nama-rupa), thereon the 6 physical Bases 
(ayatana), thereon (sense- or mind-) Impression ( phassa ), 
thereon Feeling ( vedana ), thereon Craving (tanha), thereon 
Attachment ( upadana ), thereon tho process of Becoming 
(bhava ), thereon (i.e. here kamma-hhava or action-process) 
Rebirth (jati), thereon Old age and Death, etc. 

The Sutta-oxplanation is more or less identical with that 
in the Nidana-Samyutta. However, bhava is here divided into 
kamma-bhava = ‘ action-process,’and uppatti-bhava = ‘ rebirth- 
process’, and the former is said to be identical with the 2 nd 
link sankhara . 
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The Abhidhamma-explanation is headed by a table of 
contents giving the 24 different inodes of the Patioca- 
samuppada, of which the first 16 groups constitute 4 groups 
oach consisting of 4 modes. Then it is shown, how in the 
various wholesome, unwholesome, and neutral states of cons¬ 
ciousness the Dependent Origination comes into operation in its 
16 different modes ; and each time all the different phenomena 
aio so tediously explained, that, if unabridged and not leaving 
out any lepetition, tho explanations alone would already fill 
nearly 2,000 pages. 

7. The 4 Foundations of Attentiveness ( Sati-patthana- 

Vibhanga). 

These are : the contemplation of body, feeling, mind and 
mind-objects. 

Tho Sutta-explanation here at times roads just like a 
regular commentary to the Sattipatthana-Sutta, which 
really furnishes an outline of the whole practico of medita¬ 
tion, appearing here however in a slightly abridged and 
somewhat varied form. In the Abhidhamma-explanation 
the piosence of the 4 Satipatthana in the supramundane 
trances is demonstrated. In tho summary it is said that the 
Satipatthanas may be karmically wholesome or neutral, i.e. 
either karmic effect (vipaka) or karmically noutral function 
(kriya ), as in the case of the Arahat. 

8. The 4 Great Efforts (Samwa-pparf/rawo-Vibhanga). 

They are : the effort to Avoid and to Overcome (unwhole¬ 
some states), to Develop and to Maintain (wholesome states). 
The Sutta-explanation is as in tho Maha-Satipatthana-Sutta, 
followed however by an explanation and commentary, whilst 
in the Abhidhamma-explanation their presence in the 

supramundano trances is demonstrated. 

9. The 4 Roads to Power (iddhi-pada-Y ibhanga). 

They are : concentration of Determination, of Energy, Mind 

and Investigation ( chanda-, viriya -, citta-, vimamsa-sawadhi). 
They are hero presented in tho same form as in the Sutta, but 
here it is further shown, how each Iddhipada is manifested in 
the 4 Great Efforts (see last chapter), and the whole text is 
explained in a commentarial way. 

10. The 7 Links of Enlightenment (Eojjhanga- Vibhanga). 

They are : Attentiveness ( sati ), Investigation of Truth 

(dhamma-vicaya), Energy (viriya), Rapture (pin), Compo¬ 
sure ( passaddhi ), Concentration (samadhi), Equanimity 
(upekkha). The Sutta-explanation is more or less as in 
Majjhima No. 118. In the Abhidhamma-explanation ‘ Investi- 
tion of Truth’ is explained as : “Wisdom, non-delusion, right 
understanding, etc." ; ‘ Composure ’ (passaddhi) as the com¬ 
posure of the mental concomitants ( kapa , here = Feeling, 
Perception, mental Formations) and of mind (citta = 
consciousness). 

11. The Eightfold Path (Afflg^a-Vibhanga). 

It consists of : right Understanding, r. Aspiration, r. 
Speech, r. Action, r. Livelihood, r. Effort, r. Attentiveness, r 


Concentration. The Sutta-explanation is as in the Malia- 
Satipatthana-Sutta. In the summary it is said, that the- 
components of the path may be karmically wholesome or 
neutial (i.e. either effect = vipaka, or karmically neutral 
function =kriya, as in the case of the Arahat). 

12. The Trances (J/mnu-Vibhanga.) 

In the introductory table of contents the gradual growth 
necessary for the disciple to his attaining to tho right trances 
is described in exactly the same words as in the Sutta, i.e. how 
ho trains himself in strictly observing the moral rules, in 
restraining his senses, in being over watchful and alert in all 
his doings, and how he finally in solitudo keeps off all mental 
hindrances and, detached from all the sense objects, enters 
into the first trance. According to the Abhidhamma-explana¬ 
tion, tho 1st Trance has 5 components: thought-conception, 
discursive thinking, rapture, joy, concentration ; tho 2nd 
trance has 3 components : rapture, joy concentration; tho 3rd 
trance has2 : rapture, concentration; the 4th trance has 2 : 
equanimity and concentration. In the summary it is said, 
that the trances may be karirucally wholesome or neutral 
(namely either ‘effoct’ or more ‘function’, cp. Dhamma-S. I. C.)' 

13. The 4 Unbounded States (AppawirtHna-Vibhanga).. 
Thoy are: Loving Kindness, Compassion, Sympathy, 
Equanimity. Here they are demonstrated by the 4 trances, 
and moreover all these trances are analysed into their last 
psychological elements. 

14. The 5 Observances (Sikkha-pada- Vibhanga). 
They are : abstaining from killing, stealing, sexual transgression, 
lying and drinking of intoxicants. According to the explanations 
they are consisting in 1. an abstaining, 2. in a state of volition 
(cetana), 3. in a sum of mental concomitants (cetasika). They 
may manifest themselves as one or tho other of tho karmically 
wholesome states (see Dhamma-S. I.) 

15. The 4 Analytical Knowledges (Patisambhida-V ib¬ 
hanga). These are : 1. the analytical knowledge of the Meaning 
(aMa-patisambhida), 2. of the Law (dhamma- p.), 3. of the Word- 
explanation (nirutti- p.), 4. of Sagacity (patibhana- p.). According 
to the Sutta-explanation, 1 consists in the knowledge of the 
existence of things, hence of suffering, as well as of the ex¬ 
tinction of suffering ; further of the meaning of the dhamma 
texts ; 2 consists in the knowledge of the causes of things, 
hence also of the Dependent Origination and the origin of 
suffering, as well as of the path (causes) to deliverance; 
further of the wording of tho dhamma-texts. Tho Abhidhamma- 
explanation is slightly different. 

16. The different kinds of Knowledge (Nana- Vibhanga). 
n a table of contents tho various kinds of knowledge 
are enumerated, o. g. the knowledge that the 5 kinds of 
sensuous consciousness are worldly, karmically neutral (effect). 
etc ’ ; mundane and supramundano knowledge; knowledge in- 
fluencod (by craving, opinion or conceit) or not, etc.; wisdom 
horn of Thinking, Hearing or Mental Development (cinta- 
suta-, bhavana-maya-ianna), etc. 


17. Minor Points (Khuddaka-vatthu-Whh&nga,). 

Here are enumerated long lists of evil states, amongst others 28 
different kinds of mental intoxication and 19kinds of conceit, 
which all are followed by a detailed commentary on all the 
enumerated terms. 

18. The Heart of the Dhamma (Dhamma-hadaya- 
Vibhanga). 

This last chapter forms partly a summary recapitulation 
with innumerable cross-questions on all that has 
been said in the previous chapters. The chief questions (‘ How 
many groups are there ? How many bases ?etc.’) are at first 
asked quite generally, then with regard to the various spheres 
of existence. Whilst up to here the text of Vibhanga strictly 
adheres to the paramattha-programme, in having only to do with 
phenomena or states, it from here to the end however forgets, 
as it were, its part and jumps over into the vohara territory 
in speculating on human and heavenly 1 beings ’ in the 
different worlds, on their relative age, etc. 

3. DHATU—KATHA 

“ Discussion of the Elements ” 

This book again from beginning to end is kept in catechism 
form consisting of 14 chapters with some hundreds of questions 
and answers. This and the following book Puggala-Pannatti 
are in extent the smallest books of the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. 
Its full title really should be * Khandha-ayatana-dhatu-Katha ’ 
i.e. Discussion of the Groups,Bases and Elements’(s. Vibhanga 
1-3), for here all the conceivable phenomena are discussed in 
their connection with these three categories, i. e. whether and 
in which measure they are ‘ included ’ ( sangahita) or *not-in- 
cluded ’ (asangahita) in these 3 aspects, whether they are 
* combined * ( sampayntta) or ‘ uncombined ’ (vippayutta) with 
them. 

The following short extract may give the reader an idea of 
its contents and method of treatment: 

In how many groups, bases and elements is the 
corporeality-group included (sangahita) ? In one single group 
(i. e. corporeality), in 11 bases (10 physical bases and mind- 
object ; cp. Vibhanga 2), in 11 elements (the same answers). 
In how many groups, etc., is it not included ? In 4 (mental) 
groups, in 1 base (mind), in 7 elements (the 6 kinds of con¬ 
sciousness and mind), etc.—The Feeling-group is included in 
1 group (feeling), 1 base (mind-object), 1 element (do.). Tho 
Consciousness-group is included in 1 group (consciousness), 
1 base (mind), 7 elements (tho 6 kinds of consciousness and 
mind). The Mind-object-Base is included in 4 groups (l-4), 
1 base (mind-object), 1 element (do.).—The 4 Truths are 
included in all the 5 groups, 12 bases and 18 elements.— 
Vitality is included in 2 groups (corporeality and mental 


formations), 1 base (mind), 1 element (do.) The karmically 
wholesome and unwholesome states are included in 4 (the 
mental) groups, 2 bases (mind, Jmind-object), 2 elements 
(mind-consciousness, mind-object). The Jhana is included 
in 2 groups (i. e. of its five components thought-con¬ 
ception, discursive thinking, rapture and concentration are 
included in the formation-group, joy in the feeling-group), 1 
base (mind-object), 1 element (do.) 

With how many groups, etc., is the Corporeality-group 
combined (sampayutta) ? With none. With how many is it un¬ 
combined ? With 4 (i. e. the mental) groups, 1 base (mind), 
7 elements (the 6 kind? of consciousness and mind) .... The 
Consciousness-group is combined with 3 groups (feeling, per¬ 
ception, mental formations). 


4. PUGGALA-PANNATTI 

“Description of Human Types" 

This little volume too forms a catechism with questions and 
answers, but here the subjects of discussion are not the 
phenomena, as in all the other Abhidhamma books, but 
the so-called individuals (puggala), which, as we have 
seen, do in the highest sense not possess any reality 
apart from those phenomena, the sum of which we 
usually call character. It is for this reason that the text at 
times can scarcely bo distinguished from that of the Sutta- 
Pitaka ; and indeed, nearly all the definitions, or at least all 
the subjects discussed, can be found in the Sutta, especially 
the Anguttara. Consequently, the language for tho greater 
part is here not the usual philosophical language of the 
Abhidhamma, but tho conventional every-day language 
employed in the Sutta. 

The expositions are often very lucid in their definitions 
of those manifold human types, such as : the Universal 
Buddha ( samma-sambuddha ), the Silent Buddha ( pacceka - 
buddha ), the 4 Noble Disciples with their subdivisions, the 
Worlding ( puthujjana ), the gotrabhu , seJcha , asekha, etc., etc. ; 
further the Envious and the Avaricious, the Shameless and 
the Unconscientious, etc., etc., with all their opposites. It is 
for this reason that Puggala P. forms a most important and 
invaluable book of reference, which even in the study of the 
Suttas will prove of immense benefit. 

The little manual is divided into 10 chapters, of which 
the first one deals with single individuals, the 2nd with pairs, 
the 3rd with groups of three, etc. Moreover, not only these 
short and terse definitions do we find, but also quite a good 
number of discourses of greater expansion, and bosides 
numerous really beautiful and elaborate comparisons and 
similes. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE WORLD 
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brilliant writer of the present day has re¬ 
cently informed us that ho sees a kind of 
magnified, non-natural mathematician behind 
the phaenomenal universe. It would surely be 
nearer the truth to say that the science of 
. ifHn l «, mathematics 1S a structure built up little by 

simila ^ lnfcellect ’ and Perhaps by intellects of a 

similar nature which may be found occasionally here and there 

in the illimitable chasms of the universe, but that it corres 
ponds to no external reality. The intellect of man, seeing an 
apparent external reflection of itself is always trying to ascribe 
this reflection to an analogous external artificer (the Platonic 
aemiourg6s). 

This is the natural, child-like explanation, but there are 
many ow revealed by ^ ^ 

make it more probable to suppose that what we call the 
Phenomenal Universe « the objectivation in terms of our cons - 
cwumess of an internal Ultimate Reality, which is necessarily 
ana for ever inscrutable. y 

th ' S “" D90t,on - is °< ■» import«,>c s ), the 
attempt to ascribe any human attributes to it is idle All we 

can predicate of it is a negation; namely, that, with reference 
to hfe-fornissuchas we know, and including ourselves, it is 

r i henWe reme mber the cruel processes by 

hich alone living things are able to exist, and the still greater 

crue ties which man has always practised, and is still now 
practising, on his own race and on lower life-forms, a great cry 
rises to our lips, and we feel how much better it would have 
oeen, if fife had never been evolved on this planet. 

If we now turn to the present day, and observe the chaotic 
confusion which is closing over human affairs, we may well ask: 
What is wrong with the World ? 

That something is wrong, even the most unthinking person 
mustadm, Who can deny that there is a steady downward 
botf’ r. *T S ° f theworld ,due to an increase of egoism, 

crimeTl'W colleetlve ' ^th a consequent increase of 

me, dishonesty and hypocrisy in all their ugly forms ? And 

these evils mvolve an additional amount of distress and misery 

i an a ove the unavoidable suffering which is the inalien-' 
able heritage of all living things. 

frantk’Iffv, 0 ? d f ,S f * nd t0SS6S about on its bed of pain in 

ck l et ° ^ bym ° rbid dements, by 

Cb ess extravagance, by vicious pleasures. 

^ nbe , br m , deep . 

thmkbg r Th * “ Mwer ,s: s.o. 


a ue among women, and tolerated by men i—fnihw u- u 

rr *"“ ,th -“it 

we„ a r mg r d lirapingabODfc on « d iculous foot gelr Is 
whiL thevh 50 ° fC0nfcrivanc8sf0r beautifying themselves’, by 
we mean a hfeT 6 TT ° f arfc5<5cial devices : in sb ort, 
tive pleasure. W ° rk * C9rtain amount of recrea - 

seenfn^ m r e , thinkinS We " heaI ‘by mentality, as 

Unity of all livdn-'th-^^T 68 the ° entraI truth of the 

‘Z a11 bv,ng tblD * 9 ’ wh ° sees himself reflected in them 
and them reflected in himself, who does not willingly injure’ 

*** best 

old-, the man ** ° ^ ^ W ° rdS ° f the wise poet of 

Qoi spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae, qm ferre queat quoscunque labores, 

Nescat irasci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 
Hercuhs aerumnas credat saevosque labores 
eneie et coenis et pluma Sardanajjali. 

But plain living and sane thinking, instead of being 
recognised after the lapse of ages as the Via salutis, are now 
becoming vanishing quantities. 

The sublime philosophy of Gotama, the Buddha, with its 

unbounded love for all living 

, ino , . in ° things, in its sweet and utter 

unselfishness, points out the way that leads to final deliverance. 

But how few there always have been and how few there 

are now, that can understand and respond to it! It can only 
appeal to a few chosen souls. 

The Prophet of Nazareth gave to the Western world a 
eauti ul ethical system, the tenets of which are not original 
ut though based, of course, on the Semitic cosmogony, in their 
most essential parts, they are identical with those of the 
Buddha, and leave little doubt that between the age of twelve 
anc ur y he must have come in contact with the Buddhistic 
p losopiy, which had already pushed its way as far as, 
lexandria. . But the Christ was suppressed by the ruling 
sacerdotal hierarchy for reasons of their own. His teaching, 
wuich from the first was only partly understood by a handful of 
simple men, and which was already much modified by the very 
different mentality of Paul, was soon overlaid by the incoming 
1 e degrading superstition, which is always ready to engulf 
thoughts higher than the average individual can understand. ° 
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And J° tbis day a11 Churches continue to teach the old 
ogmas which correspond to no external facts, and to point to a 
deity who has no more real existence than Jahveh, or Zeus or 

It is for this reason that all the Churches have always been 

and still are powerless to prevent the world from drifting 
further and further from right thinking and and right acting 
People everywhere are now waking up to the fact that the 
sacerdotal dogmas are untrue, and so they turn away, and 
having no lodestar to guide them through the intricate 
currents and storms of life’s fitful day, they give themselves 
up to the inclinations and passions of the moment, vainly 
pursuing satisfactions which for ever elude their grasp, 

or goaded to fruitless toil, and perhaps to crime, by the auri 
sacra fames. 

, f en ? ethe 7 ide - 8pread distrust and disintegration which 
to anarch/ “ adVal1Ced ^ J and disinte Sration leads 

What then is the outlook ? 

remedy 6 diS6aSeiS deSperate> but thera can be no desperate 

eff .J a he ^ ?° U,d ° nIy be a very one. Any attempt to 
effect a rapid change would be swept away by the jeers and 
mockery of a scornful world. 

In the West, the Churches would have to give ud all 
ogmatic theology, and confine themselves to those ethical 


of the world' C \ ar ^ 'r C ° mm0n r ' roperfcy of an Sacred Books 
that livins f ^ f teaching WOuld have to be inspired by 

ciousness" T™ ”1 ° nly C ° me from the stroa S cons- 

They would^/ gr6a ^ voca ti°n, and without which all is vain. 

PrincipTof th aV TT °r “Tr -7 the y0Ung ’ and Start the 
everythin/ f ?* °{ Ute ~ th ^ Nation on which 
6 d6PendS - Then ’ iD th9 « of many 
JT™ 3 ’ ““*»■*« number of people in all nations 

way ofd b9C ° me r8ady t0 reC91Ve and nnderstand the 
th „ dellVeran C9, which was pointed out by him who was 

into ST fu re !° rmer8 ’ whose teaching can never come 
reach in the ft Wbafcever ba th6 conclusions it may 

his calm u n r9 > and who extended to everything that lives 
£ unfailing compassion ; so that while all the Churches 

1? of ,hf n \ b T ^ ,h0 “ d 

ih‘ „1‘ 0( U "T* k *“*. "Mob they prodUod in 

q flM . a “ ® f th91r religion, to the followers of Prince 
a a he Tathagata, the spirit of persecution has always 

T hinkab,e - And ’ isarains f - m c‘3 

on for themselves an imperishable crown of merits through 

XlXl g ' lind MS> *“ — «*«»*«* 

“ Who sees himself again in all that lives, 

Feels in himself the universal life, 

With highest wisdom filled; for him all doubt 
Is solved, all bondage of re-birth and death, 

Causation’s chain, cast off for evermore.” 


HOPE 


J>< cn Buddha, Lord, when many lives were oast 

VntoNzrvana’sPeaeeycrucaJatlasi, *’ 

And there You dwell, and there I, too, will be 
hen I have striven, and gained the Victory. 

lZtZ ed J he Way:Ifollow ’ gentle Gui ^e; 

Uuth is a flowing, age an ebbing tide,— 

My craft now low, now riding on the crest; 

Life follows life—but some day cometh rest. 

Vhen Ilove all, the mighty and the weak, 

^Feathered or*f * cm “°> 

Whir fU ? ’ m rags ° r velvet cIad ’ 

V hen I ve served all, and given all I had— 

Then shall I know the Peace that 

T\ hithov V” a llce rnct * woivs no end. 

Whither You went, my teacher and mu friend • 

assion all spent, no more rebirth for me 

My voyages o’er, at last, I, too, am free.’ 


Geraldine E. Lyster. 
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PAUL DAHLKE. 

REMINISCENCES BY HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


[Translated from the German 



HERE have already appeared several sketches 
of the life of Paul Dahlke by different persons 
but it has repeatedly been suggested that his 
closest relations might perhaps be able to give 
some details which did not come within the 


scope of his biographers. So we have collected 


our memories of our dead brother. 


He was born at Osterode in East Prussia on January 
25th, 1865. There is nothing of special note to recount 
of his early youth except that he taught himself to read 
before he went to school. Our 


by Mrs. P. de S. Kularatne.] 

which, however, he repudiated later and books wore always 
his best friends. At one time he always carriod about with 
him a copy of Goethe’s Faust , Part II, and could almost say 
it off by heart. 

He got through his military service and his first year 
as a medical student without any difficulty in spito of his 
dislike of military discipline and managed to satisfy his 
superiors, who fortunately overlooked any shortcomings on 
his part. 

He was destined in a previous existence to be a doctor 
for when he was asked, oven as 


mother used to say that he would 


early as five yoars old, what ho 



would like to be, he always 
answered without hesitation, “ I 
shall bo a doctor.” During his 
time there was no more diligent 
medical student than Paul 
Dahlke, for he took the most 
admirable notes of all lectures 
which wore extensively borrowed 
by his follow students. 

As a full flodgod doctor, 
succoss camo to him quito soon. 
From far and wido camo patients 


J)ring a book and ask, 44 What is 
this letter ? and this one ?” and 
then search for the letters ho 
knew and so read words. 


He was never a distinguished 
scholar at school, saying that it 
was enough for him if he just 
learnt enough to satisfy his 
teachers, and besides he had so 
many hobbies. Ho collected every¬ 
thing that could bo collected: 
stones, coins, birds, eggs, frogs 
and all sorts of things, and was 
tremendously interested in every¬ 
thing. He spent many afternoons 
in the country following the bent 
of the moment. But he had to 
pass his examinations and gave 
his mind to them, too, to such 
good purpose that, in spite of 
having to move from one school 
to another—six in all—owing to 
the continual transfers necessi¬ 
tated by our father’s work, he 
passed the school leaving 
examination when he was only 
just eighteen years old and the 
youngest in his class. 


Dr. PAUL DAHLKE 


hurried back from Samoa via Amonca out, u-j 

all his skill to prolong her life for a few week 
return. 

The next trip was taken with the express l 
studying Buddhism and India and he wrote a great 
it in his journal “N.U Bud,. • uUC 

Brockensammlung.” One little incident, bower, 
he has not referred comes back to mind. One day, 
strength of our brother’s belief in Buddhism had « 
developed to make it impossible for him to kill at 
was in an Indian shop when the shop man pointed < 
a small insect crawling on his coat. He, with true 


Our mother used to relate an incident of his school days 
which made a deep impression on her. She once saw* her 
son Paul, who had been quietly standing with his hands in his 
pockets, suddenly jump over a fence, box the ears of a much 
bigger boy, and then hastily return by the same route. 
When his mother asked him what he meant by it, he said, 
I have just seen how a big boy gives hiding to a small 
boy and I can’t boar it.” 

The desire to write both prose and verse came to him 
quite early. In his early youth he wrote many things 
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carelessness and indifference, flicked it off and thereby killed 
it. He immediately noticed the man’s attitude change and 
become less friendly and he realised that the man had told 
him the insect was there not out of concern for my brother 
or his clothes, but so that he might be careful not to hurt 
it. This lesson he always said was very useful indeed to him 
and he took it to heart. 

The companion picture to this is the episode of the 
mouse which happened some years later in our country-house 
on the island of Sylt. A mouse had got caught alive in a 
trap and my brother wanted to let it out. Owing to some 
circumstance or other, ho was not able to see to it at once, 
so that when he did get the trap, it had been standing in the 
sun for sometime and the mouse was nearly dead. Much 
distressed, he brought the mousetrap to us in the kitchen 
and said, “Give me some crumbs and some milk immediately. 
The mouse seems almost dead.” Fortunately the animal 
revived and wo noticed that a load seemed lifted from our 
brother’s mind. Our friends, when wo told them, laughed 
at us saying that if the mice were hospitably treated to milk 
and crumbs, they would certainly make a habit of it. 

When Paul travelled, ho was very reserved. He 
avoided table talk and instead of going in to tho elaborate 
ship’s dinner every evening, he used to have a little bread 
and butter and tea in his cabin, a thing which was quite 
incomprehensible to his travelling companions. In fact one 
day ho overheard an Englishman say to a lady, “What kind 
of man is that ? He does not drink, he does not smoke, he 
does not dance. I don’t understand him.” If he was 
fortunate enough to find congenial companions, however, ho 
would talk to them in a most stimulating manner. 

As a result of his unassuming dress and bearing, he was 
sometimes not treated with the consideration ho deserved 
Once—I think it was in Alexandria—he broke journey and 
went to enquire about the next boat at the shipping office. 

Tho clerk looked him up and down and said, “You are travel¬ 
ling third class, are you not ?” to which our brother replied 
somewhat taken aback, “No, why do you think so?” “ Oh, you 
aie going second class, are you ?” responded the other, a little 
more politely. “ Certainly not ” was the reply. “ I travel 
first in a single berth cabin on account of my health and my 
difficulty is that there doesn’t seem to be such a thing on 


this boat. The clerk then became most extraordinarily 
polite but Paul was upset at being mistaken for a steerage 
passenger, and, going back to the hotel, looked at himself in 
the glass but found nothing amiss except that he could do 
wi a clean collar. He was certainly never a dandy but he 
never displayed any eccentricity in his dress. 

His great love of music also deserves special comment. 
There was a time when he would never miss a Symphony 
concert and he would often go straight from a lecture to tho 
concert hall without anything to eat for fear that ho would 
miss a single note of the music. He was specially fond of Beetho¬ 
ven and wrote a poem on one of his Symphonies. Later, 

iTri S " ppr " s '" !d th “ »>■'» » b,i„ s inconsistent 
with Buddhism, and explained it by saying, "Music deceives 
us and prevents us from seeing the truth.” 

T n. If f H ® had , a sfcrong desire anything, it was to go to- 
India, to the places which for Buddhists are the holiest and 
most significant. He said to us once, “ I would like very much 
to go to India again, but on foot and never come back again.” 

But this wish was never fulfilled owine to M= -ki 
bodily weakness. For several weeks beL L dealt, “as 
hardly able to go from one room to another at home. When we 
were concerned about his health and begged him not JV 

s 0ut ^ • t,, ° ® uddhi8t work afc Frohnau, he used'to 
say As a Buddhist, I have no right to hoard up treasure.” 

p o m < ay o his death ho continued his Buddhist work 

l ^ WG " t , ° n Wnfclng P^scriptions even when he took to his 
bed and ho was well able to write his charapfn • . 

at thn f nnh t ^ , niS char acteristic signature 

at he foot until a few hours before he died. Smiling and in 

° f hlS facuIties he foI! on sIoe P on February 

insnif iion WOr w h0W T' remaiDS though we Badly miss his. 

House t\ I® ^ g ° Ur b6St t0 k0ep going thc Buddhist 
e at Frohnau and have succeeded so far by dint of 

extreme economy and joyful self-denial but we are concerned 

assistance f UtlU °. anfl . would welcome any suggestions and 
assistance from those interested. Tho place consists of a large 

bundinL W0 1 k ; the Buddhisfc House wifch a hal1 - out 

indeed uni^e i^t tpTas it S 

££££££* t0 311 BuddhiStS - ^ so that 


Tkc Buddha has mercy even on the meanest thing. 

C ul] a vagga. 

FrieradJmess. 

4c, ° m “ her * ‘ he ™ l ° fh * W «**«« over 

he, only eh,Id, so lei every one cultivate towards all human 
beings a boundless friendly mind. 


—Metta Sutta. 
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THEIR PLACE IN PALI 


[By Miss I. B. Horner, Librarian of the Newnham College, Cambridge.] 


HE important place which the notion of the 
satipatthanas holds in Buddhist literature may 
in some degree be computed from the fact 
that the Dlgha Nikaya a whole Sutta, 
called the Mahasatipatthana Sutta, is devoted 
to this topic, which in the Majjhima Nikaya 
appears as two Suttas, the Satipatthana Sutta and the 
Sutta on the Four Noble Truths. One division of the 
Great Book (Maha-Vagga) of the Sanyutta Nikaya is called 
the Satipatthana Sanyuttan. Various other references occur 
in the literature. This interest in the subject is probably to 
he ascribed to the excitement aroused by the new study of 


atma or purusa , from the mind that was thought to bo only 
prakrti and to prevent any admixture of the two, was a study 
which proved to be both fascinating and interesting. Gotama 
welcomed this change of outlook, this swing hack to tho 
theories set out in the older Upanisads, and it gave him the 
opportunity to re-introduce into Indian thought an ethical 
content, which had been sadly lacking since Varuna, an early 
Vedic god with some moral attributes, had been allowed to 
lapse into desuetude. For if man had mind which was not 
in prakrti , but in That Ineffable, That Brahmii which was the 
substrate of the universe, he could use it as an instrument, he 
could train himself to become ethically hotter and nobler, to 

become more like that Ideal to 
which in practice he bore such a 
cases, no 

resemblance. If his mind was only 
in prakrti , it would be hopeless to 
attempt this ; but if it was the 
same in essence as that Highest 
Atma of All, it would not he in 
vain to give a new direction to 
man’s ambitions as to his own 
development, and Gotama set 


some 


this that Sakya came to attach 
I such great importance to tho 

satipatthanas or the acts of 
introspection. Given introspection 
and a method of using it, a man 
could learn to know his mental 
processes, the content of his 
thought, and what there was of 
ought. The term introspection may not 
lay for we are accustomed to it, hut to the 
day it was a new and revolutionary idea, 
called satipatthanas , and yielding a large 
ition to the Sakyan psychology and ethics. 


FROHNAU, BERLIN, GERMANY : HALL AT THE BUDDHIST HOUSE 


psychology, just then in its beginning in India. The founders 
of the dualistic Sankhya system were the chief antagonists 
of the purely metaphysical way of regarding man in his 
relation to the All which was the prevailing way in the 
Upanisads. They took a psycho-physical standpoint. They 
attempted to show that there was mind-in- prakrti, that is in 
nature and matter, or aharikara as it was sometimes called, 
and that this was different from the Unmanifest ( avyakta) 
which was the Person of the world-ground ( atma , purusa). 
This, according to the Upanisads, was indeed detached from 
prakrti , but as the Svetasvatara Upanisad points out (6.1) 
deluded men made the error of thinking that it was not. The 
effort to dissociate the ineffably sublime, passive, detached, 




lo6 The Satipatthanas. 

All through the literature it should be remembered that 
vrhat was considered to be of importance was put first. In 
various parts of the Canon, reckoned to be the oldest, more 
prominence is given to the satipatthanas than is given in the 
parts thought to be further removed from the original teaching 
Thus in the Sanglti Sutta of the Dlgha they are placed at the 
head of the things, here given as fifty, that fall Into groups of 
four. In the Dhammasangani a list of things or states 
(dhamma) that are good ( kusala ) is given. Apparently the 
things that are good are arranged in their degree of importance, 
and the list begins with the development of the Way ( magga ); 
whilst the next good state mentioned is the development of the 
satipatthanas. In the Mahavagga of the Sapyutta Nikaya 
the Way is again rightly put first, its very significance 
demanding this position. The Section on the Way is followed 
by the Section on the Factors of Enlightenment, and this by the 
Section on the Satipatthanas. In the original Sakya 
Enlightenment, after the Way, was of the highest importance, 
and the striving after enlightenment was one of its aims, and 
as such does nothing to militate against the regard in which 
the satipatthanas were held. Their position as third of the 
Sections in the Great Book remains significant. 

Again, the teaching of the anonymous nun-Therl of the 
village of Kajangala, is made much of and is reported to have 
been endorsed by Gotama. (Anguttara, V. 54 ff). It defi¬ 
nitely shows that the satipatthanas were of compelling 
interest.^ There is a certain ancient Sakya catechism which 
begins, “The One—what is it ?” (Elea nama kin?) and 
which when given in full proceeds through ten questions down 
to The Ten—what are they ? ”, but sometimes stops short 
at the first. The nun of Kajangala when she is stating what 
constitutes the category of four, gives the satipatthanas as the 
correct answer. They are the one group of fours (and as we 
have seen, in the Sanglti Sutta the groups of four number 
fifty) which in the early Sakya teaching, as exemplified by the 
nun of Kajangala, stands out by reason of its importance. 
When this catechism reappears in the Khuddakapatha (IV)’ 
again m full length, the answer to the fourth question, namely 
that the four satipatthanas are the four (things to be 
remembered)” is replaced by the answer : “ the four worthy 
true-thmgs (ariya-saccani) are the four (things to be remem¬ 
bered,” The Khuddakapatha is in parts older and in parts 
newer: it is a mixture. It is noteworthy that the answer to 
the question What are the four ? ” is not definitely the four 
ti uths about Ill, and it is not really clear that the reference is 
to them. Had they attained to the importance that later was 
attached to them, surely they would have been mentioned 
explicitly in answer to the fourth question of the catechism, 
v hose sole aim it was to help young gentlemen to remember 
the Doctrine by picking out its salient points. The most 
important of the categories of four are not the truths about 
Ill, which come twelth in the Sanglti Sutta, but the 
S 'tipaithanas which there come first. It may well be that 
the answer “ the four worthy true-things ” of the Khuddaka- 
pstha recension refers to these; and that it was later, as Ill 
was more and more emphasised, that the ariyasaccani became 
tlentified with the four so-called truths of III, the original 
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beingTost ^ ^ powers became gradually ousted, 

. E ™ n in works which ^ not bear quite the original stamp, 
it is clear that the satipatthanas still retain a position of 
importance. In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta they appear first 
on a list of seven things that are to be followed and developed 
(Digha II. 120). This list is repeated exactly in at least five 
other passages. And because these lists are not in every case 
introduced with the same formula, the conclusion that the 
priority of the satipatthanas is by reason of the importance 
they possessed in the original teaching, gains further in pro¬ 
bability. It is true that in some of the less old passages they 
are placed first on the lists for numerical reasons. In the 
Sanglti Sutta (which is probably old) they are first on a list all 
of whose members are groups of fours. But in the other lists 
there are groups of things which have four, five, seven parts 
and one thing which has eight parts. And in every case where 
the groups of things having four parts occur among other 
graduated groups, the traditional importance of the sati 
patthanas persisted. They retained their absolute priority 
over the four right efforts (sammappadhana) and over the four 
bases of psychic power (iddhipada)- which, headed by the 
satipatthanas, are the groups of things having four parts which 
occur most frequently in the Suttas. In the Mahavagga of 
the Sanyutta the numerical gradation is not observed and this 
points to an older tradition. Here, as already stated, the 
Section on the Way (Magga-Saiiyutta,) is placed first but in 
the other cases where it is included in the lists it is’ almost 
invariably at the end. It was put last because it ceased to be 
regarded as the One Way, and became endowed with more 
anga or component parts (literally, limbs) than the other 
things enumerated eight to their seven, five or four In the 
Mahavagga of the Sanyutta it is rightly put fi rsfc its s ;„ nifi . 
cance demanding this position. And it should have been* put 
first in the other lists, not as the Eightfold Way, but as the 
One Way, as the Way. 

This numerical ordering looks like a tidying up which 
apparently commended itself to the editors, and must have 
been of great assistance to the “ repeaters ” who came to tell 
the first editors all that they could remember of the Dhamma ; 
and indeed of assistance to all who were anxious to master its 
more essential features. For a neat arrangement of groups 
connected with the higher life and graded according to the 
number of their component parts must have been easier to 
remember than any other arrangement. The groups never 
follow one another alphabetically, but always (except in the 
Dhammasahgapi and the Sanyutta, numerically, in a way 
which appealed to the minds of the early editors—witness the 
Anguttara Nikaya, or Book of Gradual or Numerical Sayings. 

It is difficult to arrive at an adequate translation of the 
compound term sati-patthana. Safi, in its primary meaning is 
memory, remembrance, from the Vedic smrti, what is remem¬ 
bered of the Vedic traditional law, as opposed to sruti, what is 
revealed of that law in the Vedic writings. But it'is clear 
from the context of the Mahasatipatthana Sutta that memory 
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alone is not intended, any more than are the other translations 
of this word that have been put forward from time to time. 
Rhys Davids, in 


content. Did he 
not do the same 
with the word 
brahman and 
with others ? In 
the U p a n i s a d 
teaching memory 
of what had been 
taught of the 
sacred tradition 
was considered to 
be necessary to 
man's welfare. In 
the Sakyan teach- 
i n g, influenced 
doubtless by 
Sankhya and its 
dualism of the 
man himself 
(atm a, purusa) 
and his mind-in- 
prakrti, man’s 
own mental acti- 
vity and his 
powers of intros¬ 
pection came to 
be the important 
factors. His 
grasp and under¬ 
standing of the 
objects within the 
field of attention, 
and the effort of 
will needed to 
focus the atten¬ 
tion came to be 
regarded as 
having more 
value as an ethi¬ 
cal training "and 
more efficacy in perfecting the man, than memory of sayings and 
mantras heard. The belief in the power of the spoken word 


Sati as mind¬ 
fulness or intro- 
spection thus 
comes to possess 
some ethical 
content, of which 
sati as memory 
is devoid. It is 
by man’s own 
endeavour and by the knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong as he discerns it while introspecting, and not by the 


By kind courtesy of H.R. E. Prince Damrong of Siam, 

Bangkok, Siam: The Emerald Buddha at the Royal Chapel (seated on 
a several-tiered altar and under a golden canopy.) 
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persisted, persists in Tibet, * nominally a Buddhist country, 
even today. But Gotama was in protest against it, and 
in its place offered the development of personality by the 
power of introspection or mindfulness in regard to a certain 
specified set of objects. Smrti, memory, from having been 
a female deity honoured by the sacrifice of offerings, be¬ 
came introspection which, bent towards the right objects, 
became an essential tool to be used in developing one’s self 
to the utmost. 

The other word in the compound satipatthana should be 
taken as upatthana and not as patthana. But the Com¬ 
mentaries do not treat the word as satupatthana “ as is 
the reading in the Buddhist Sanskrit texts, ” but as sati¬ 
patthana. In doing so they disregard the fact that the 
texts quite properly in dealing with satipattham use the 
verb upitthapeti which means to make present, to call up 
and they also disregard the fact that patthana not 
only does not occur in pre-Buddhist literature, but also 
has no independent existence in Buddhist literature, except 
as the title of the seventh book of the Abhidhamma, for 
which however a laboured and unhappy definition has had 
^o be sought.” Hence it was not until it was realised 
that not patthana , but upatthana was really the word in 
question that the attempts of present-day scholars to translate 
this word became easier. For upatthana is connected with 
upatthapeti , which is recognised to be the verb for the in¬ 
trospective act. The Dlgha Commentary alone, commenting 
upon a passage in the Samafina-phala Sutta, p irimulhan 
satin upatihapeiva calling up introspection, gives a literal 
paraphrase, word for word, which reads lammatthanabhimuk- 
han satin thapayitva , causing introspection to be set up 
in face of the object of meditation. This is done “ by 
penetration, ( anupavmtva ) so to speak, into it. ” Plainly, 
emphasis is laid on the arising which is the act of introspection 
caused entirely by the meditator’s own act of volition. 
Only in this part of the Commentaries is up Uthapeti treated 
of in its own proper sense. When the sentence parimuJchan 
satin upatthapetva occurs in the Satipatthana Sutta 
of the Dlgha and of the Majjhima it is not commented 
upon at all. In both these Suttas, whose Commentaries 
are identical, where the word to be commented upon is 
the compound satipatthana it is forgotten by the Com¬ 
mentators that it should be satyupatthana; with the result 
that patthana is treated as though it were a word in use 
in the Pali language, and is paraphrased as gocara , literally 
the resort, feeding-ground of an animal. They may have 
been influenced by the Sanyuttan passage which exhorts 
monks to keep to their own pasture-ground ( gocara ) (San. 
V. 147) said to be the satipatthanas , lawful resort as a 
bond. This insistence on patthana as a word, and its ex¬ 
planation, once in the text and again in the Common, 
fcaries as gocara, has apparently been instrumental in decid¬ 
ing Ledi Sadaw to give patthana a definitely causal meaning 
as is indeed implied in the causative upatthapeti; and Mr. 


Woodward to translate it in “ Kindred Sayings ”, Vol. V, as 
stations . The Mahathera Ledi in his article “ On the 
Philosophy of Relations ” which appeared in the Journal of 
the Pali Text Society, 1915—16, page 26, subsumes patthana 
under paccaya, and calls it “ the principal or pre-eminent 
cause among causes ” on the grounds that “ thana (lit. a 
station) is... that thing by which the “ fruit ” or effect is 
established...j The intensive prefix pa has the sense of... 
pre-dominance or pre-eminence. ” Mr. Woodward in using 
stations convoys to the Western mind a less active 
conception than that implied by the notion of arising or 
setting up or establishing which is derived from upatthana. 
But if we follow Ledi Sadaw, “ station ” is a cause of 
effects, a point of departure, and as such would be acceptable 
to the belief in the continuous flux and transiency of 
happenings which is at the root of the Buddhist Theory of 
Causation. This term would then have to be regarded as 
the taking of one’s station at certain points in order that in¬ 
trospection with regard to certain conditions might arise. 

There are said to be four such stations or acts of intro¬ 
spection, namely taya, vedana , citta, dhamma. We thus 
get man introspective about (l) the body, (2) ways of 
knowing (through the body), (3) valuing what he came to 
know, (4) conscience, that which, or, as the Indians of 
Gotama s time might have said, That (Brahma) who was 
directing the man s inner world. These four conceptions 
roughly cover the whole of the mental life with the exception 
of memory and ideational imagery. There is body, the basis 
of sensations ; and secondly the knowledge ( vedana ) to which 
it gives rise, and which, on account of body and the senses 
is possible. Clearly vedana is knowing, not “feeling” as it 
is sometimes translated; and the three ways of knowing are 
by act, speech and thought. Or were so originally. They 
came in the Pitakas to have emotional and ethical impli¬ 
cations. Thirdly there is the cognition or awareness of 
this knowledge and the judging of it to be desirable or un¬ 
desirable, right or wrong knowledge to have from the ethical 
standpoint. Citta is cognising through senses, with the meaning 
of valuing, judging added. And lastly there is conscience 
especially with regard to certain specified data, enumerated 
one by one towards the end of the Mahasatipatthana Sutta. 
Dhamma , one of the most important and controversial words 
in all Pali literature, probably originally meant conscience 
or the inner self, that self which, according to the fine 
Upanisad conception which was retained in the original 
Sakya, was one with the Self that is the All. With the 
re-emergence of an ethical outlook, which was one of 
Gotama’s great contributions to the India of his day, this 
inner self became * endowed with some moral guiding, 
guarding attributes, and with the power of choice, and is 
what we call the conscience. A person knows whether he 
likes or dislikes certain things through citta. By dhamma 
he discriminates which of these he morally ought to like 
and which he morally ought to reject. 
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By means of steadily apprehending the members of 
this fourfold group(7a$/a, vedana , citta, dhamma) two aims 
of the Buddhist teaching, self-mastery and understanding, 
are achieved. The method is undoubtedly one of in- 


of knowledge, of the cognitive valuing processes, and of the 
complex selection of ideas which form the data for dhamma. 
Stringent applications of all that is experienced should be 
made to one’s own fate, and moral deductions should not 



trospection partially based on the assumption that these two 
aims are led up to through self-knowledge. It is indeed a 
hard mental training; vigilant never-ceasing attention must 
be given to the uprising and passing away of the body, 


be omitted. Only a highly trained mind could give a 
complete analysis of his mental activities from minute to 
minute, and those who seriously undertake introspection 
can find no escape into dreaminess, inattention or relaxation. 
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As we pass through this Vale of Tears, 

Those we love leave us one by one, 

And sorrows come fast with the fleeting years 
We must face them all alone. 

As we pass through this Vale of Tears 
Serene confidence have we none ; 

We are filled with tremulous hopes and fears 
For things done, and left undone. 

As we pass through this Vale of Tears 
For past errors we must atone, 

But each sad experience more endears 
The Lord of the Lotus Throne. 

As we pass through this Vale of Tears 
Thoughts of Him are a benison ; 

Most lovely the Light that He found appears, 
The purest that ever shone ! 

He has passed from the Vale of Tears 
But His words and His deeds live on 
To guide all who live through the weary years 
To the Peace whence He has qone. 


Geraldine E. Lyster. 
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TME SUPERNATURAL. 

[By Pkof. P. Lakshmi Nakasu, b. a.] 


UDDHISM is the democracy of religion and 
starts with the recognition of the claim of 
every one to live by the light he possesses, 
aided by all the wisdom, past and present, at 
one’s disposal. Salvation is personal and supra- 
sensual. The transformation of the individual 
cannot but be gradual, needing energy (virya) and appli¬ 
cation ( abhyasa ). Conversion means a change in the scale 
of values and implies the acquisition of a new basis of 
life (asryaparavntti ). Hence Sakyasimha forbade his disciples 
from making conversions by marvels and miracles, as such 
things would not elevate them in the eyes of others. He 
declared: “ There are three kinds of miracles. The first is 
the miracle of power, in which extraordinary power is mani¬ 
fested, such as walking on water, flying in the air, exorcising 
devils, raising the dead, and so forth. When the believer sees 
such things, his faith may become deepened, but it would not 
convince the unbeliever who might think that these are done 
by the aid of magic. I see therefore danger in such miracles 
and regard them as shameful and repulsive. The second is 
the miracle of prophecy, such as thought-reading, sooth-saying, 
fortune-telling, &c. Here also there would be disappointment, 
for these too would, in the eyes of the unbeliever, be no better 
than extraordinary magic. The last is the miracle of instruc¬ 
tion. When any of my disciples bring round a man by ins¬ 
truction to employ rightly his ethical and intellectual powers, 
that is the true miracle.” Thus without denying the predis¬ 
position in certain stages of mind for the miraculous and the 
marvellous and the possibility of conversion through fortuitous 
-accidents, the conversion by all other methods than argument 
-and instruction is decried. Instruction is based on the strong 
associative implanting of a stimulus and the trace it leaves 
behind in the brain on account of the many-sided nervous con¬ 
nections in its normal activity preserves the effect and enables 
easy reproduction, whereas in other cases the isolated stimulus, 
owing to an abnormally slight connection with the whole 
associative mechanism of the brain, leaves a trace which is 
more or less effaced. All other religions resort to miracles. 
Christianity is based on miracles. The personality of Jesus 
Christ stands or falls on the truth or falsehood of the miracles 
in the Gospels which are claimed to attest his divine mission. 
Similarly the divinity of Krishna or Siva is claimed to be 
established by the miracles ascribed to them in the Puranas. 

What is essential in a miracle is some exceptional occur¬ 
rence ardently desired by man. What is required in such a 
case is evidence. As Hume points out, “ there is not to be 
found in all history any miracle attested by a sufficient number 
of men,, of such unquestionable goodness, education and 
learning as, to secure us against all delusion in themselves, of 
such undoubted integrity as to place them beyond all suspicion 
of any design to,elective,others, of such credit and reputation 


in the eyes of mankind as to have a great deal to lose in case 
of their being detected in any falsehood, and at the same time 
attesting facts in such a public manner and in so celebrated a 
part of the world, as to render the detection unavoidable : All 
which circumstances are required to give us a full assurance of 
the testimony of men.” Further the evidence of our eyes and 
other sense organs is very imperfect such that this imperfection 
enables not only the honest conjurer but also the deceitful 
confidence-trickster to make a living. Miracles happen only 
to those who expect them. We may repeat with Lord Bacon 
that miracles have been wrought to convince idolaters but not 
atheists. Miracles abound among ignorant and barbarous 
peoples, and civilised peoples have been the recipients of them 
from ignorant and barbarous ancestors. Miracles as such are 
for the children of faith and piety and are brought about by 
working on the subconscious. Priests foster ignorant credulity 
by putting a ban on freedom of inquiry. As St. Thomas 
Aquinas has said in a hymn, “let faith supplement the 
deficiency of the senses.” There is no other way of inducing 
belief in miracles than through suggestion. It makes no 
difference whether a miraculous result is produced by the 
laying of hands, by incantations, by silent prayers, or by 
imagining that an omnipotent God works the miracle. Ail 
phases of occultism find their end in the subconscious. All 
intuition of suprasensuous worlds lies within the danger zone 
of suggestion. No physiological or biological miracle can take 
place without the play of the subconscious. Any violent 
shock to the subconscious from external causes, such as 
joy, sorrow, fright, etc., is followed by a corresponding shock 
to some of the organic functions in the body. No evidence has 
been found of any cases of miraculous healing which cannot be 
paralleled by similar cases wrought by psychotherapy without 
religious faith and by spontaneous healing which often occurs 
in the gravest cases in ordinary medical practice. “ In all 
cases,” says Dr. Baudouin in his Suggestion and Autosuggestion , 
“ unofficial healers have obtained remarkable results in cases 
where orthodox medical skill has failed. This gives cause for 
thought. How do those healers effect their cures ? They do 
not directly apply suggestion as ordinarily understood, but they 
are backed by a great reputation due to chance or to legend ; 
people believe in them and they make use of the fantastic 
methods whose strangeness and illogicality arouse a sense of 
the marvellous, producing in the patient an emotional state 
which facilitates the working of auto-suggestion. In these 
conditions faith comes.” 

The false and absurd theory of the supernatural has 
diverted man’s attention from investigation. Miracles must be 
relegated entirely to the sphere of pious belief. The miracles 
ascribed to the founders of religions are the fanciful creations 
of mystery-loving and credulous followers. By the adventi¬ 
tious aid of miracles and marvels the worth of any principles of 
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conduct cannot be established. No wonder that at the present 
day many apologists regard as stumbling blocks the marvels 
which were formerly regarded as proofs of religion. Conver¬ 
sion by accidents and marvels would be no better than the 
subjection of savages by civilized explorers by means of tb 0 
burning glass and the music 
box. If each, man has to be 
the fabricator of his own salva¬ 
tion, of what avail could such 
means be for progress ? To set 
in motion the forces that can 
compel a change of belief, the 
only means are the imparting 
of truth, the unveiling of 
illusion, the dissipation of hate, 
the ennobling of men’s hearts, 
and the instruction of their 
minds. The frippery of the 
miraculous and the marvellous 
on the sublime majesty of 
truth forms an index only of 
the ignorance and gullibility of 
the disciple. Even expert 
knowledge and rare ability are 
n o security against alliance 
with egregious folly. Priestly 
sages, though sometimes 
advancing the boundaries of 
knowledge, have mixed it up 
with the ! miraculous and the 
supernatural to minister to the 
credulity of people and keep 
them in a state of servile 
subjection. The man who 
knows is god-like to the 
ignorant and may enslave them. 

But he alone will be able to 
help mankind who gives them 
such knowledge as will invite 
them to creative and sponta¬ 
neous thought. Without such 
knowledge there can be no real 
freedom. The mere inculcation 
of precepts, the repetition of 
information, the rhetorical 
obfuscation of obsolete issues 
cannot impart knowledge which 
will be a real power. 


Every so-called miracle, in so far as it is a matter of direct or 
indirect experience, becomes amenable to scientific treatment 
and falls within the natural. For science there are no 
miracles, as a belief in the uniformity of nature is the guide of 
science as it is of practical life. Again, for science there is 



There may be more things 
in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. 


(By "kind courtesy of H. R. H. Prince Damrong of Sinm.) 

Pimai, Province of Nagara Rajasima, Siam: Stately column* which have withstood 

the ravage* of Time. 


Aprioriam is a deplorable 
instrument of stagnation, the most terrible weapon against 
progress. Nothing has done greater harm to mankind than 
preconceived ideas. Yet nothing that really occurs can be 
counted supernatural or miraculous. Everything that really 
occurs is a part of nature and cannot be treated as a miracle. 


nothing mysterious, its aim being the unravelment of mystery. 
Has not the “ bleeding host ” been shown to be the work o^ 
bacillus prodigiosus ? Where there is science there are laws 
in accordance with which natural occurrences happen. 
Science indicates a self-contained and self-sufficient universe 
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without coming into touch with anything supernatural. All 
talk of things supernatural, whether supernal or infernal, 
contains the seeds of degeneration. No man, however learned 
or expert, can have knowledge or experience of anything lying 
outside the human sphere. It is a dreadful calamity to give a 
foothold to the supernatural. One miracle draws another with 
it. White lies have to be told to keep up a delusion. It is 
imagination that is responsible for such oddities as ) iddhis , 
abhijnas , pratiharyas in Buddhism. Buddhism has nothing 
to do with any form of yoga which is likely to land people in 
the cloudy recesses of Tibet, where Mahatmas dwell in astral 
bodies. Because a man’s body becomes by an act. of will 
buoyant enough to jump, say, twelve feet, people imagine that 
by the practice of ** yogic mental concentration man may 
acquire a supernormal power of volition which would lift up 
the body in consciousness and travel through the air by way of 
chitta. False analogies with waking (jagrat), dreaming (svapna), 
end of dreaming state ( svapnmta ), and perfect dreamless sleep 
(sushupti) have led to the fanciful discrimination of four planes 
of dhyana and the innumerable dhyanalokas traversed cla,ir- 
voyantly in those planes. The goal of Saddharma, which 
consists in suppressing the causes of suffering, physical and 
mental, is not bound with any yogic trance or ecstacy. Many 
examples of the attainment of nirvana without recourse to 
trance are found in the Buddhist books. Sakyasinha seems 
to have drawn inspiration from a class of opponents of 
Brahminism, who advocated a pneumatic conc 3 ption of man s 
nature without any relation to Brahminical ideas. These 
believed in the possibility of knowing the supreme reality by 
.gradually abstracting away the mind from the sense world and 
making the mind concentrate on itself. Their fundamental 
postulate was a pneumatic physiology, and their discipline was 
therefore regarded as a gymnastic of the breath. As all the 
vital elements are supposed to be brought together and con¬ 
centrated at one point ( ekagrata) by this method, this discipline 
has been in later times known as Yoga. Though the word 
yoga does not occur in the early Buddhist texts, samadhi which 
occurs so largely in them represents a practice somewhat akin 
to yoga. Arada Kalapa, at whose feet Sakyasimha sat for 
some time, was an adept in this discipline. It is stated that 
Sakyasimha was not satisfied with the extent to which this 
-teacher had advanced, but dived deeper into this auto-hypnosis 
-and arrived at the cataleptic stage in which all feeling and 
cognition are absent (samgna vedita nirodha samapatti). One 
could by this means directly experience ( dristi) that there is 
no such thing as a self-luminous (conscious) soul (svabhavena 
prabhasvara). The aim of samyak samadhi , an anga of the Ary a 
Astanga Marga , is an effort towards nirvana , the annihilation of 
satkaya drishti. It is not improbable that Sakyasimha gave 
for the first time a systematic form to the yoga practices in 
vogue in his day assimilating them to his own dhyana experen- 
ces, associated them with high nobility and character, and 
made them accessible to all without distinction of caste and 
rank. It is, however, erroneous to make out that yoga is the 
science of Buddhism. No special facts are revealed by this 
abnormal method, that are not established by the practice of 
morality (sila) and the cultivation of wisdom (pragna). As 
Prof. A. N. Whitehead points out in his Religion in the Making , 


“ Religious truth must be developed from knowledge acquired 
by our ordinary senses and intellectual operations at their 
highest pitch of discipline. To move one step from this 
position towards the dark recesses of abnormal psychology is 
to surrender finally any hope of a solid foundation for religious 
doctrine.” 

The value of religion does not consist in its asseverations 
about the unintelligible and the supernatural. In religious 
life accessible to investigation nothing compels the admission 
of superhuman or transcendental causes. Saddharma does not 
lean for its support on the glamour of the unintelligible. It 
does not set store by dreams, visions, trances, ecstacies, which 
other religions regard as affording communication with the 
supernatural. The subjective and esoteric character of these 
superstitions creates an egocentric attitude and makes one 
assume an irritating air of wisdom which is never observed in 
the truly wise. The true sage dwells in the finite known, 
while the quack works in the infinite unknown. A parasitic 
sacerdotal class often manipulates superstitions with a view to 
make the masses look upon its members as their only pro¬ 
tectors against the unseen and unknown. A creed "which 
originated through folly has to be maniputated by fraud. 
Fraud is a favourite instrument of the class that aspires to 
make a living by enslaving the minds of others. Every 
follower of the Buddha has to vow that he will not vaunt the 
possession of advanced insight. For their own glorification the 
celibate followers of Sakyasimha have endeavoured to re¬ 
present him as something extra-human ( lokuttara ). But 

Sakyasimha himself professed to be no more than a human 
guide, teaching what takes place according to the law of cause 
and effect ( pratitya samutpada). In him was concentrated the 
best of human nature. His nature was utterly bereft of self 
desiring neither fame nor influence. Though revered by all, 
he thought little of himself. Though he excelled others, yet 
he toiled for them as a brother to all. He put himself on a 
level with the lowest, discarding the limitations of rank, 
wealth and intellect. He was humane beyond the measure of 
all teachers. He glorified man by showing what man could 
accomplish by self-help. He admonished his disciples to 
depend on themselves. He did not say : “ If you abide in my 
word, then are you truly my disciples.” On the other hand, 
he declared : “ Be ye your own refuges. Have resort to your¬ 
selves. The Way is clearly taught. Walk ye .in it.” It is 
ignoble when one, out of cowardice or indolence, relies on 
others without thinking for oneself. Only the exercise of self¬ 
trust and self-determination will call forth all the powers 
latent in the aspirant after an ideal. Individual initiative and 
self-expression alone will make one keen about the work one is 
engaged in. The genuine teacher wants fellows who will learn 
for themselves with his help, rather than disciples who will 
accept opinions on authority and not form opinions for them¬ 
selves. Sakyasimha demonstrated in himself that, higher than 
the life of any god, is the life of wisdom and compassion 
attained by a Buddha. 

Sakyasimha never claimed the omniscience attributed to 
him. “ Those who told thee, Vachcha, that the teacher 
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Gautama knows all, sees all, and asserts his possession of 
limitless powers of foresight and knowledge, and says : “In 
motion or immobility, in vigilance or sleep, always and in all 
omniscience dwells in me, those people do not say what I said } 
they accuse me despite all truth.” Again, when the disparage¬ 
ment of Sunakkhata, a Lichchavi prince, that “ this Sramana 
Gautama has no knowledge of the things that lie beyond the 
ken of ordinary mortals ; his is not the pre-eminence which 
pertains to the full possession of exalted knowledge and insight* 
The doctrine ho promulgates is a product of more reasoning, 
a thing of his own devising, the sum and substance of which is 
that it will conduct the man who reasons and reflects to the 
final ending of suffering”, was reported to Sakyasimha, he 
declared: “A commendation of the Enlightened One it is> 
when any one proclaims that the pith of the doctrine preached 
by Sramana Gautama is this, that, if a man will think and 
ponder sufficiently, he will be led to the final ending of all 
suffering.” It is evident that Sakyasimha never pretended to 
have reached a goal which others could not attain. Free 
thought impelled him to seek for himself the solution of the 
problem of salvation, of deliverance from sorrow and suffering 


How could ho enslave the minds of others ? He has openly 
declared that by treading the path ho has shown every one could 
attain the bodhi he attained. In making the perfect life depend 
wholly on man’s own power and not upon a deity or other 
external influence Sakyasimha stands unique. He did not pose 
as a prophet preaching submission and blind belief as the requi¬ 
sites to salvation. He aimed not at the subjugation of minds 
but their release by voluntary participation in his teaching. 
The truths he taught were made real in his life. Therefore the 
disciples of Sakyasimha will profit by his life and teaching, only 
when they perceive that he thought as they do but deeper, saw 
the truth as they do but clearer, worked to the goal as they do 
but faster, served humanity as they do but better. He who is 
dharmakayatmaka , an embodiment of perfect goodness, perfect 
truth, perfect beauty, is certainly holy, worshipful and 
adorable, but any transcendental exaltation of an ideal would 
place it beyond the reach of the highest attainment in real life 
and disconnect it wholly from practical affairs. Truth may 
become capable of entering in at lowly doors by being em¬ 
bodied in a tale, but the tale ought to be such as to show that 
there is nothing on earth higher beside humanity. 


TRUE LEARNING. 

Oh, may we learn to face all woe, 

To smile on those who give us pain; 

To soothe the stranger, friend and foe, 

And bless all life with Love’s sweet reign. 

Oh, may we learn to thirst no more 

For joys that bring the world no peace; 

And learn in Time’s great shrine to store 
The deeds that mankind’s joys increase. 

May we by thought and word and deed, 
Learn to find Nirvana’s blissful peace, 

When oh, we shall be free indeed, 

And know Life’s most blessed release. 

Oh, may we learn with patience sweet, 

To tide o’er Sorrow’s bitter sea; 

And learn all worldly joys to quit, 

With Wisdom’s eyes Life’s ills to see. 

Then shall all hatred in us cease, 

And love in us for ever grow; 

Then shall we know the blissful peace, 

And reach the end of all life’s woe. 


Henrietta B. Gunetilleke. 
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ACHARYA DIPANKARA SIRI-JNANA. 


[By the Rev. Sri Rahula San krity ay an a | 

WO Indian Pandits who are greatly respected by will there is a way’, at the end lie was successful in getting 

the Tibetans and are well-known throughout permission. Prince Chandragarbha soon left for Nalanda 

Tibet, are Acharya Santarakshita (650-750 with a retinue. 

A.C. ?) and Acharya Dlpankara-sri-jnana- 

Both were members of the royal family of On his way to Nalanda, he went to see the .King of 

Sahor.* About the time of the coming of Nalanda (? The Pala King Vigrahapala II, 948-974 A.C.). 

the Mohammedans, a part of Bhagalpur District— The King received the Prince of Sahor with great honour, and 

where the great Vihara of Vikrama-sila was situated asked him—“ Why do you come hero, leaving the great Vihara 

—was known as the country of Sahor. It was included of Vikrama-sila which is so close to your place?” The 

in the Empire of Great Pa las. King Kalyana-srI the prince in answer mentioned the great sanctity and the great 

father of Dipankara—a vassal of the Pala Emperor—ruled fame of Nalanda. When ho had reached Nalanda (994 A.D.), ho 

this principality in the latter half of the 10th Century. In the first went to pay his homage to his future preceptor sthavira 

Palace of the Golden Elag situated in the capital city of Bodhibhadra. At that time he was not yet twelve years old, so 

Vikramapurl, Queen Prabhavati, in the Tibetan water-male- he could only became a novice. Acharya Bodhibhadra gave 

horse year (982 A.C.) gave birth to a child. This was the him the monk’s robe, and gave him the name Dipankara 

second son of King Kalyana-sil, and he was named srl-gnana. 

Chandragarbha. He had an elder brother Padmagarbha, and 

afterwards a younger brother SrI-garbha. A few months after In those days, Bodhibhadra’s teacher, Avadhutipada (also 

the birth of Chandragarbha, the King and the Queen took him known by the name of Advaya-Vajra, Avadhutipa, Maitrlgupta 

to the Vikrama-sila Vihara which was situated towards the an d Maitripa) was living in a lonely place in the south of 

north and was not very far from the capital, in order to Kala-sila in Raja-griha. Like Jetari ho was a great scholar 

worship the Buddha and the Bhikshu-sangha. There astro- ag weU ag a sa ; n t. Bodhi-bhadra took him to Avadhutipada, 

logers and diviners made many auspicious prophecies about the an d with his permission left Dipankara there. From the ago 

boy. At the early ago of three he was placed under some able 0 f twelve up till eighteen (994-1000 A.C.) Dipankara remained 

tutors, and by the ago of eleven he had mastered writing, in Bajagriha whero ho studied many sastras under his master, 
grammar and mathematics. 



After finishing his elementary education, the prince 
Chandragarbha wanted to become a monk, and devoted all his 
time to study. One day, when he was taking an excursion in 
the hilly forest of Sahor, he heard that the great grammarian 
and scholar-saint Jetari lived near by in a small cottage. The 
prince went to pay his homage to the saint. The saint asked 
in curt language, as was his wont and according to the usage of 
the great Siddhas—“ Who are you?” The prince replied— 
“ I am the son of the King of this country.” Jetari, who was 
apparently not pleased with this egoistic remark, said to him 
“ We have neither master, nor slave hero ; if you arc the son 


As soon as Dipankara had reached the ago of eighteen 
(1000 A.C.) he got permission from his teacher, and went to 
Vikramasila for the study of Tantricism under the famous 
Nadapada or Naropa—one of the eighty-four Siddhas (saints of 
vajrayana), and the Dvlira-Pandita (gate-professor) of the 
Northern gate of Vikramasila. From that time up till the ago 
of twenty-nine (1011 A.C.) he remained a pupil of Naropa. 
Besides Dipankara, Prajnarakshita, Kanaka-srI, and Manaka-srI 
were among the chief pupils of Naropa. Mar-va the teacher of 
Je-tsun Mi-la Raspa—the great poet-saint of Tibet was 
also one of the disciples of Naropa. 


of the lord of this land, go away then.” The prince knew all 
about the great Jetari; so he showed him great respect and 
explained everything, telling him that he wanted to live the 
life of a monk. Then Jetari advised him to go to Nalanda. 


In those days the head of the Vajrasana-maha-vihara 
(Bodha Gaya) was a great and learned monk. Ilis name was 
Rafcnakara Gupta, but he is also known as \ ajrasanapada. 
(Do-rje ldan-pa) or more properly Maha Vajrasanapada. After 


According to monastic rules, no one can become a Sama- completing his studies at the feet of Naropa Dipankara 

nera (novice) or a Bhikshu without the permission of his proceeded to Vajrasana, and there, undert ioupa lyaya-s ip 

“Its” U lor Chandragarbha it w, not easy to sot tho of tbo oldos Maha-Vinayadhar. Sil.r.ksh.ta, ho wa, o,da,nod 

required permission of his parents. But as ‘ where there is a at the age of twenty-nine. _ - 

* As to the identity of this place, scholars hold different views. Some say it is in Bengal ; hut as the Capitalofthe 

lav in the south and not verv far from the famous Vihara of \ lkrama-sila, it must have been located in the g 

Vikrama-sila Up till now alfthe scholars, who have ever tried to identify Vikrama-sila, have looked for some place in the district 
of Bhagalpur (Bihar); and according to data provided by Tibetan sources, it ought to be there. The, mo . st ™ del y-^ Cepte J h ^richt^bank 
identifying it with Pathar-ghat [24 miles east of Bhagalpur (ancient Champa) and about 4 miles north of Kahal-gaon on the *8^ 
of the Ganges]. But as the summit of the hill is not broad enough for a big monastery like Vikrama-si a, and as almost ail the remai s, on 
and near the hill, are Brahmanic, it is very difficult to locate it there. Not very far from Pather-ghat, there are the vast ruins of Anti-chak, 
where some stupa-like mounds and many rectangular Parivena-like areas are still to be found. The place is full of bricks ; but tho uuaamsfc 
images at this place are not so numerous as to make this choice more probable. 
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At the age of thirty-one (1013 A.C.) Dlpankara had already 
completed the study of the throe Pitakas together with Tantra 
and other branches of learning ; but his thirst for knowledge was 
not yet quenched. He heard about the great learning of 
Acharya Dharmapala of Suvarnadvlpa (Burma). The Maha. 
panditas Ratnakara Santi (Santipa one of the 84 Siddhas) 
Jnana-srI-mitra, Ratnaklrti, etc., were among his disciples 
whom ho knew well. So he resolved to go to Suvarnadvlpa* 
and study there under the great scholar : from Vajrasana he 
went to the seaport, and sailed 

for Suvarnadvlpa, which he_ 

reached after a voyage of fifteen 
months in the course of which 
he encountered many dangers. 

It was not an easy thing 
to approach the great teacher 
of Suvarnadvlpa; therefore 
Dipankara took his abode in a 
lonely place. In the meantime 
some monks began to come to 
him: and by and by the people 
became aware of his scholar¬ 
ship; thus without any diffi¬ 
culty he was able to become 
the disciple of Suvarnadvipiya. 

He remained there for twelve 
years (1014-1026 A.C.). At 
first he attended the deep 
philosophical discourses of his 
teacher on “ Abhisamaya- 
lankara ” and “Bodhicarya- 
vatara ”; and afterwards ho 
studied other works. 

After completing his 
studies ho returned to India, 
having visited Ratna-dvlpa, 

Ceylon, and other countries, 
and took up his residence in 
Vikrama-sila. In appreciation - 

ot bis V»st learning and ability, Frohnau, Berlin, Cern 
be appointed the bead ot stIeel t0 lhe ButW 

“ '*!- 10 « s ; on the lines of 

lhe saint Dombipa (the 4th of 

the 84 Siddhas) was one of his 

teachers in Tantra. Ho had studied under Bhuta-Koti-Pada, 
Prajnapada and Ratnakara-Santi also. His teacher Avadhutipa 
was the pupil of Damarupa, who was a disciple of the great 
poet-mystic-philosopher Kan ha pa.* 

What is the place which Samudragupta occupies amongst 
tho Gupta Emperors, the same place is held by Dharmapala 
(769-809 A.C.) amongst the Pala Emperors. In his time in the 
w 10 I 0 of Northern India ho had not his equal. Once Emperor 
arma pala saw a beautifully calm and quiet hill on tho bank 



Frohnau, Berlin, Germany: Entrance from the 
street to the Buddhist House. Sculptured 
on the lines of Sanchi Tope, India. 


of the Ganges ; ho liked the place so much, that he ordered a- 
Vihara to be built there. After the namo of tho hill, tho 
Vihara came to be known as Vikramasila. The Emperor 
spent much money, and donated many villages for tho upkeep 
of the Vihara. Thus Vikramasila Vihara, unlike so many 
other institutions, did not start with a humble beginning. 
Successive Kings and rich people competed with one 
another in bestowing favours on this Vihara. Up till the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century, (when, like Nalanda, it was also 

destroyed by Muhammad-bin- 
Bakhtiyar), tho splendour and 
tho riches of tho Vihara were 
always on the increase. It 
became a great and successful 
rival of Nalanda. There lived 
8 Mahapanditas (great 
professors) and 108 Panditas. 
Thousands of students not only 
from different parts of India 
but also from outside countries 
came there to study. At the 
time, Ratnakara was tho head 
of the institution (Sanga- 
sthavira). Santibhadra, 
Ratnakarasanti, Maitri 
(Avadhutipa), Dombipa, Stha- 
vira Bhadra, Smrityakara- 
S i d d h a ( Kashmirian) and 
Dlpankara were the 8 
Mahapanditas. In the middle 
of the Vihlra there was a groat 
temple of the Bodhisatva 
Avalokiteswara. Within tho 
compound there were built 53 
temples, big and small, in 
honour of the different Tantric 
gods and goddesses. Though 
within the limits of the Pala 
Kingdom there wero tho great 
viharas of Nalanda, Udanta-purl 
and Vajrasana, still Vikramasila 
I . Entrance from the received tho special attention of 
House. Sculptured tho Pala dynasty. That was 

chi Tope, India. the age when Tantricism had a 

great hold upon tho people ; and 
Vikramasila was the stronghold 
of this cult. Most of the 84 Siddhas or mystics belonged to 
the time of the Pala-Kings (730-1199 A. C.); and out of them 
the greatest numbers came from Vikramasila. The first 
moulding of Tibetan Buddhism was done in the Tantric mint of 
Vikramasila. When Indian kings had to fight with Mohammedan 
Jnvaders from the west, the great Tantrics of this vihara did not 
remain watching idly. They fought them by performing their 
rituals and reciting formulas. Lama Taranatha says in his His¬ 
tory of Buddhism, that many times the mighty gods of Tantric 
lore appeared before the Mohammedans and killed many of them. 
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The great Emperors Srong-tsan-gambo, Thi-Srong- 
Lde-tsan and their successors, with the exception of Lang-dar- 
ma, the last of tho Imperial dynasty, were all great patrons of 
Buddhism. They were very zealous in the propagation of 
Buddhism. With the assassination of Lang-dar-ma, the empire 
collapsed; and tho descendants of mighty Srong-tsan-gambo 
were forced to leave the capital city of Lhasa. The grandson 
of Lang-darma Prince Pal-kor-tsan (or De-ji-ma-gon) wont to 
Nga-ri (western Tibet, Nga-ri-khor-sum), and there ho 
established a small kingdom. Afterwards ho divided his 
kingdom into three parts out of which Ta-shi-de-gon his 
second son received the province of Spu-rangs. His son 
Kho-re succeeded him but he was so religiously minded that ho 
gave the kingdom to his younger brother Lha-la-ma Ye-she 
Od, and with his two sons Naga-raja and Devaraja became 
monks. 

In the veins of tho king Ye-she-Od still ran tho 
pure blood of Srong-tsan, (618-650 A.C.), Thi-srong-de-tsan 
{719-780 A.C.) and Ral-pa-chan, the three Dharmarajas of Tibet, 
He knew how Srong-tsan had introduced Buddhism, and 
built Ju-Khang, the great temple of Buddha in the middle 
of Lhasa, which ho founded. He heard about the great 
Asoka-like achievement of Srong-de-tsan who conquered 
many parts of China, central Asia, Burma and India ; but not 
satisfied with this much he devoted himself to the spread 
of Buddhism, and to tho upliftment of his people. With tho help 
of Acharya Santarakshita the Bodhisatwa, he built the great 
monastery of Sam-ye, where the first ordination of Tibetan 
monks took place. His eyes become as bright as a spark, 
when the story of Ral-pa-chan was described to him, 
how tho great Emperor worshipped the Dharma and 
the Sangha. “ Fastening to his clotted hair a sheet of silk, 
he made tho priests sit on it. He allotted seven lay house¬ 
holds to tho support of each of the priests and paid great 
homage to the priesthood.” He also heard about the life of tho 
Emperor Mu-ne-tsan-po (780-797 A.C.), who was a real Bodhi¬ 
satwa, having unlimited compassion for the people. He 
could not bear to see tho sufferings of the people; and in his 
quest he found that tho remedy lay in equal distribution of 
wealth throughout his Empire. He was born before his time. 
Ho was, as some would perhaps say, a mad man. But he was 
mad after an ideal. Thrice ho caused an equal distribution of 
wealth ; and tho difference between rich and poor disappeared ; 
in spite of the fact that thus he was exposing his ^person to 
great danger. And, lo, this Bodhisatwa of immortal fame 
was poisoned by his own mother. 

It was not only in the old books that he had read about 
the self-sacrificing zeal of Bodhisatwas, but he had many fresh 
examples of that ideal also. When he saw around him tho 
pure Dharma being corrupted and mutilated, and saw people 
forgetting it, he at once perceived the danger of its disappear¬ 
ance, and with that the disappearance of tho only lasting 
monument of his great ancestors. He selected Rin- 
chen-bsang-po (died 1054 A.C.) and twenty other clever boys 
and sent them to Kashmere to study the Dharma for ton years. 


They began their study under Pandita Ratnavajra. But even 
Kashmere was too hot a clime for people from Manasaro- 
vara: out of twenty-one only Rin-chen and Leg-pa-she-rab 
returned alive. The King was deeply grieved, but still he was- 
not disheartened. He thought it was difficult for a man from 
such a cold country as Tibet to live in a warm climate; that 
therefore it would bo better if ho could get a good teacher from 
India. He heard that in tho great vihara of Vikramasila, there 
lived such a scholar in the person of Dlpankara-srl-jnftna ; who, 
if he could be persuaded to come into Tibet, could reform the 
Buddhist Church. Ho sent his messengers to Vikramasila,. 
with an ample quantity of gold. They begged Dlpankara but 
he did not agree. 

King Ye-she-Od w T as greatly disappointed. This time he 
resolved to collect more gold, and again sent for a great 
scholar from India. The required quantity of gold was not in 
his treasury ; so in order to collect more gold, he went to the 
frontiers of his country; but he was captured by the king of 
the neighbouring country of Gar-log. 

When this news reached tho prince Byang-chhup-Od 
he went to Gar-log in order to obtain the release of his 
father. Tho king of Gar-log demanded a heavy ransom 
The prince collected the money but it turned out to be a little 
less than the necessary amount. Before going to fetch more 
gold the prince went to see his father in prison, and told him 
everything. Tho king asked his son not to waste the gold, 
adding :— 44 You know that now I am already an old man; even 
if I don’t die now, I shall not live more than ten years. If 
you give away this gold, you will not bo able to bring somo 
Pandita from India and reform tho Dharma. How well it 
would be, if you would leave mo to die hero in the cause of 
the Dharma; and by sending that gold to India bring a 
Pandita. Moreover, what reliance can you put upon this 
king, that even after getting tho required quantity of gold, he 
will release me ? So, my son, do not trouble about mo. But 
send somo men to India, for Atisha (i. e. Dlpankara). This time 
when he will think of tho cause and of my imprisonment for 
its sake he will surely do us tho favour of visiting our country^ 
If, somehow or other, ho is not able to come, then bring 
some other able Pandita from among those under him. So 
saying tho saintly Ye-she-Od placed his hand upon the head 
of his son, and blessed him. The son took his last leave of that 
great soul. 

Soon after assuming tho rulership of the kingdom,. 
King Byang-chhup-Od ( = Chang-Chhup-0) began to select 
tho proper persons to be sent to India. The Upasaka Gung- 
thang-pa had once been to India, where he remained for two 
years. Tho King entrusted him with tho mission. Gung- 
thang selected Tshul-thrim-gyal-va of Nag-tsho as his lieute¬ 
nant and took eight other followers. These ten persons first- 
went to Vikramasila via Nopal. When they reached tho bank 
of tho Ganges, the sun had already set. The ferryman just 
started for the other shore, with tho promise of returning 
soon. In the twilight, our travellers forgot all their trouble 
when they saw clearly the great dome (Gandhola) of 
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Vikramasila across the Ganges. In a few minutes their 
attention was drawn to the delay of the ferryman and the fear¬ 
ful gloom of the night spreading around. In that lonely .place 
•on the bank of the river, far from human habitation, these 
ten men in whose charge was a large quantity of gold were 
seized by the fear of robbers. They hid their gold in the sand 
and began to prepare for their night’s rest. Within a few 
minutes the ferryman returned. When they told him—“We 
thought that perhaps you would not return tonight,” the ferry¬ 
man replied—“How could I 
leave you here alone near the 


Ono day Gya-tson took them to the residence of 
Dlpankara. After making the most respectful salutations they 
placed all the gold they had brought before him, and repeated 
the request of King Byang-chhup-Od, and the touching 
messa B e of King Yo-she-OA Dlpankara was moved by, 
the story of the brave resolution of King Ye-sho-Od. He 
said—“Really King Ye-she-Od was a Bodhisatwa. I 
cannot go against his request. But you know that, on the one 
hand I am the managing head of 108 temples, and on the other 

I have to perform so many 


ford, against the Royal decree ? ” 
When they were crossing the 
river, the ferry-man informed 
them that the gates of the 
Vihara had closed by that time. 
41 You can take rest in the 
rest-house outside the Western 
gate; and early in the morning 
when the gates open, you can 
go in.” 

At last they reached the 
western rest-house. When 
they were making preparations 
for their night’s rest, the monk 
Gya-tson-seng overheard their 
conversation from the room 
above the gate. Hearing the 
sweet words of his mother- 
tongue, Tson-seng questioned 
the strangers about their native 
place and the purpose for which 
they came. They replied— 

“ We have been sent by King 
Byang-chhup-Od, and want to 
take Atisha to Tibet.” Tson- 
seng told them not to disclose 
their intentions; for in that 
case it would be impossible to 
take Atisha with them. They 
ought to tell when asked that 
they had come for study’s sake. 
And when the proper time 
came, he promised to take them 
with him to Atisha, and then 
they could think about the 
future programme. 



Having obtained, with 
great difficulty, the consent of 
Sanghasthavira they then 
brought the gold before Atisha. 
He divided it into four parts, 
one for the Professors of 
Vikramasila, the second for the 
offerings at Vajrasana, the 
Vikramasila, which he gave to 


Frohnau, Berlin, Germany: The Fligh 
leading to the Buddhist House, 


other duties of the Church. It 
will take at least eighteen 
months to make myself free; 
then I can go to Tibet. Now 
keep this gold with you.” 

After that they lived there, 
passing as regular students. 
Acharya Dlpankara began to 
relieve himself of his duties. 
Once on the proper occasion he 
informed the head of the Vihara 
Sangha-sthavira Ratnakara 
Pada. It was very difficult for 
him to consent. One day he 
asked the Tibetan new-comers : 

Oh Bhot brethren! you say 
that you have come here for 
the purpose of study; have you 
not come to take Atisha there ? 
Now-a-days Atisha is ‘ the eye 
of the Indians ’. Do you not 
see that the Turks are 
devastating the West? If at 
such a time Atisha also goes 
outside India, surely the sun of 
the teaching of our lord will set 
here.” 


A few days after their arrival there took place a meeting 
of the Professors. Gya-tson took them to the meeting in 
-order to acquaint them with the different Professors of 
^ ikramasila. There they saw the eight Mahapanditas and 
also the other Panditas who worked under Atisha, like 
Ratna Kirti, Tatliagata-rakshita, Sumati Kirti, Vairochana- 
rakshita, KanakasrI and others. They also saw in what 
osteem Atisha was held by the scholars there. 


Ratnakara Pada; and the fourth he entrusted to the King for 
many religious and charitable purposes. Then ho asked his 
people with the five Tibetan followers to proceed towards 
Nepal, with his books and belongings; and he himself with his 
six disciples and five Tibetans, altogether twelve souls, started 
for Vajrasana (Mahabodhi.) 

There at Mahabodhi Dipankara while paying his last 
homage to the most sacred diamond-throne (Vajrasana) com- 
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posed a poem in his own mother-tongue, the Tibetan trans¬ 
lation of which is still preserved in Stan-jur. After visiting 
some more places, with Kshitigarbha and others he departed 
for Tibet. On the way he rested at a Vihara in the 
last village within the boundary of India. Here Atisha’s 
disciple Dom-ton in his Life of Dlpankara Sri-jnana (“ Guru- 
guna-dharmakara ”) adds:— 

“At the time when the master was departing from India, 
the religion (of Buddha) was likely to disappear.” In that 
last Indian village Dlpankara saw three very small puppies 
uncared for; his tender heart melted at the sight; he took 
them in his robe, and carried them. The people say that the 
descendants of those dogs are still found in the province of 
Dang. 

After having crossed the boundary of India, he entered 
Nepal, and in a few days reached the capital of Nepal. The 
King (Ananta-Kirti) welcomed him with great respect, and made 
him a royal guest. Ho urged him to stay in Nepal so vehemently 
that he was not able to leave Nepal for one year. In this year, 
(1041 A.C.) Atisha ordained a royal prince (Padmaprabha) and 
wrote a letter to King Nayapala (1026—1041 A.D.); the letter 
is still preserved in its Tibetan translation. From Nepal he 
proceeded towards his destination. When he reached Thung- 
Vihara, Bhikkhu Gya-tson-seng fell dll, and he had to stop 
there. He tried his best to save him, but all in vain ; 
Gya-tson died within a few days. To Dlpankara it was a. 
great loss, as Gya-tson was not only his beloved disciple, but 
at the same time was a learned scholar, anda fine Lo-tsa-va 
{translator) also. Dlpankara’s heart was as df broken by his 
loss. He said—“ Now what is the use of my going to Tibet* 
when my Lo-tsa-va is no more ? ” But Tshul-thrim-gyal-va and 
■ others consoled him. 

Everywhere in his kingdom the King Byang-chhup-Od had 
arranged to make his journey comfortable. The people already 
knew about the coming of the great teacher. When Dlpankara 
entered Tibet, ono hundred picked soldiers on white horses 
headed by their general welcomed him. In welcoming hinl 
the King’s representative expressed their feeling thus :—“ O 
greatest Indian teacher 1 your coming to our country is not 
less than the coming of a god. We shall ever remain thankful 
to you for this act of compassion. No doubt Tibet is not as 
fortunate as India as far as the spread of Dharma is concerned, 
but the Tibetans have their own special characteristic. During 
the summer it is not as hot as India; and during winter its 
narrow hill villages are sufficiently warm ... We Tibetans are 
always ready to serve you.” 

On the way to Tho-ling people flocked together to 
welcome the great teacher. When ho was nearing the capital 
Tho-ling, the King, with his ministers, came to receive him. 
He was conducted to Ser-gi-lha-Khang Vihara of Tholing. 


Thus in the Tibetan year of water-male-horse (1042 A. C.) in 
the sixty-first year of his life he reached Tho-ling. He lived there 
for nine months; and translated many works from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan with the help of his interpreters (Lo-tsa-va). It was 
here that he wrote his famous book Bodhi-patha-prad pa. 

In his three years stay in the province of Nga-ri he 
translated a number of Sanskrit works. In the year tree- 
male-monkey (1244 A. C.) he wont to Pu-rang. There his 
most beloved disciple (and his successor in Tantra), Dom-ton, 
came to Atisha at the ago of forty-one. From that time up till 
the death of his master, like Arhat Ananda, Dom-ton always 
remained with him ; and after his death he wrote the Life of 
his teacher in Tibetan—“ Guru-guna-dharmakara ” Though 
Atisha travelled almost all over the Tibetan provinces of 
Nga-ri, Tsang and U. Even in his travels he was regularly 
writing and translating books. In the year fire-male-pig 
(1047 A. C.) he visited the great Vihara of Sam-ye ; and was 
very much struck with the marvellous collection of Sanskrit 
works in the library* there, some of which were rare even in 
the big Viharas of India. In his fourteen years’ stay in Tibet in 
the year iron-male-tiger (1050 A. C.) he went to Yer-va. Apart 
from his first year of travel he lived three years in Nga-ri 
(Western Tibet), four years in U, and Tsang, and six years in 
the plain of Ne-thang a few miles from Lhasa. 

In the year tree-male-horse (1054 A. C.), on the 18th day 
of the ninth Tibetan month he died in Tara-tomple of fte-thang 
at the ago of seventy-three. On April 25th, 1930, in the course 
of my return journey from Lhasa I visited this hallowed place 
of blessed memory. Very little in the structure has changed 
during these nine centuries, as is clear from the very old 
red-sandal pillars. His sacred relics—bowl, copper water jug 
(Dharma Karaka), and stick (Khadara-danda) are still 
preserved in a cage, under the Dalai lama’s seal. 

All the four prominent modern Buddhist sects in Tibet 
pay equal respect to Jo-vo Pa-dan Atisha. The most power¬ 
ful sect—Ge-lug-pa (of Dalai Lama and Tashi lama), traces its 
origin from his personality. The founder of this sect Tsong- 
kha-pa (1356-1418 A.C.), was amongst the spiritual descen¬ 
dants of Dom-ton-pa. In fact after the reformation of Tsong- 
khapa all the Ka-dam-pas (the followers of Atisha) like Tshan- 
fiid-pa merged into the Ge-lug sect; and so the Ge-lugs are 
known as new Ge-lug-pa. 

The original Sanskrit and Hindi works of Dlpankara are 
no more available, but their translations in Tibetan are preserved 
in Tibetan Stan-jur. He wrote more than forty-three works on 
Mahayana Buddhism and other subjects, and more than one 
hundred and twenty seven on Tantric themes. Besides these he 
has translated many Sanskrit works into Tibetan, and revised 
an equal number of such as were translated before him. 


This Vihara was destroyed by fire, and with it, the precious collection of rare works. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BUDDHISM. 


[By L. A. Rajapakse, b.a., ll.d. (Lond.)] 


HE most fundamental principle of Buddhism is 
the realisation of the existence of sorrow, or to 
expross the idea in another form, that all 
existence is permeated by sorrow. The 
Buddhist is always made mindful of suffering 
and of pain, of decay and of death. The Buddha 
emphasised this fact at every conceivable opportunity, and 
indeed, Ho placed it first among the Four Noble Truths that 
Ho enunciated. The emphasis laid on the sorrowful aspect of 
life has inspired many an antagonist of Buddhism to 
characterize the religion as one of pessimism. 

Undoubtedly, there is beauty in nature, and, to some extent, 
pleasure in life itself. But this is only a superficial view of 
the position. Tho one who looks a little deeper will see 
that tho flower that blooms today, droops tomorrow, 
that tho child tho loving parent fondles now, will die anon, 
and in fine, that all existence, in whichever form or in what¬ 
ever place it may bo, will be concluded by tho sure hand of 
death. Sabbe sankhara anicca dukkha anatta. Moreover, 
tho Enlightened One proceeded to teach tho world tho method 
of eradicating this suffering by destroying its root cause. If 
that bo so, then tho charge of pessimism fails, for a doctrine 
that aims at tho annihilation of all suffering is truly one of 
undoubted optimism. 

Buddhism is essentially a religion for the intelligent. Its 
teaching sometimes appears oven paradoxical. To take but 
one typical case, tho materialist—for tho average man is that 
—thinks that wealth consists in tl\o accumulation and increase 
of material things, whilst the Buddhist defines wealth as the 
absence of want; and consequently the richest person is the 
one, whose wants are least, not tho one who possesses the 
greatest number of material things. Santutthiparaman labhan . 

For the Buddhist, there is no eternity in hell just as 
there is no eternity in heaven, and therefore no everlasting 
damnation. Tho most glorious assertion over made for man¬ 
kind was mado by tho Buddha, when ho preached that the 
God—if there is any that can bo called by such an appellation 
—is within man, not without him. Every sentient creature in 
the world, both high and low, nay more, every being in existence 
from the very highest in tho arupa lokas to the lowest in the 
apayas, has to seek out his own salvation by his own efforts. 
Hero, there is no question of one taking upon oneself tho sins 
of others, and, by one's merits saving those others. A Buddha 
may show tho Bight Path, and caution those who are inclined 


to stray from that course by expatiating upon the dire* 
consequences of such deviation, but actually to save some ono 
else, this, not even the Supremely Awakened One can do. 

A Buddhist is an atheist in tho etymological sense of the- 
term. Sabban annissaran etan . He believes that ho does not* 
owo his existence to a divine creator, whom ho has to propi¬ 
tiate and worship. Consequently, he has no place in his doc¬ 
trine for commandments. Ho does not pray for any external 
aid, for he knows that the gods, to whom tho prayers are* 
addressed, are well nigh as impotent as ho is himself in the- 
matter of giving succour. 

Simple faith of a person endowed with the most childish 
mentality may boar him to his heavenly goal, according to the 
doctrine of other religions ; but in Buddhism the goal cannot* 
bo attained by any but tho most intellectual, and tho path 
thither is by no moans easy to tread. The inexorable law of 
Karma enjoins that whatever one sows, one has to reap. It is 
within the power equally of the wise man as well as of the 
fool to do the ordinary kusala kamma or akusala kamma. Good 
deeds will result in the doer ascending to tho deva lokas, just as 
inevitably as bad ones will drag him down to the apayas or 
pretlia lokas. But Nibbana, the goal of every Buddhist, the 
end of all suffering, and tho cessation from all existence, can¬ 
not result from this kind of kusala kamma or akusala hammer 
alone. There is a kamma, tho kusala kamma of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, that ends Kamma. Nibbana is this cessation of 
Kamma. 

One has to understand that there is no ego , that really it 
is an illusion to imagine the existence of an I or You or He r . 
that no soul passes from a mortal being when ho terminates 
his earthly existence. Nevertheless, something happens which 
results in rebirth. The death of A hero immediately results 
in tho birth of B there, but the B is neither A, nor not A. 
Naca so naca anno —and so through countless lives the process 
goes on, always causing suffering. This continuity can only 
be ended by an appreciation that tanha , which is the clinging 
to this apparent self and existence, must be uprooted and 
destroyed. Meditation (bhavana) and concentration of the 
mind (citt’ekaggata) are the great weapons of the Buddhist. 
By their potent aid, together with earnest endeavour on the 
right lines, tho Buddhist pierces the veil of darkness that 
envelops him, and breaking the webs of illusion that bound 
him, perceives the secret of true happiness, enters upon tha 
stream, and so attains the bliss of Nibbana. 
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EXAMPLES OF SIAMESE BUDDHIST ART. 
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(By kind courtesy of H. R. H. Prince Damrong of Siam-) 

u Sedent Buddha Image (Stone) 1 1th—1 3th Century. 2. Head of Buddha Image (Bronze) 1 1th—1 3th Century. 3. Wheel of the Law 

(Dhamma-Cakka.) 4. Vishnu Deva (Stone.) 









THE PASSING -AWAY OF MATERIALISM. 

[By Edward Greenly, D.Sc., F.G.S.] 


HE great movements of the human mind, those 
which mark out epoch from epoch, usually take 
time in passing on from nation to nation, from 
country to country. That which we call the 
Renaissance may be dated from the year 1453, 
when the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
dispersed the classic manuscripts, hoarded for ages in 
old Byzantine libraries, and drove their custodians into Italy. 
But it was nearly 100 years before any but the foremost 
minds in England were 
affected by the move- 



by.the new atomic physical chemistry, which has made such 
astonishing strides since the discovery of the disintegration of 
the atom of radium. Not that the composite nature of atoms 
is as new an idea as is usually supposed. I myself, when a. 
student of chemistry from 1885 to 1887, finding that the 
elements fall into quite natural groups, connected with th& 
atomic weights by the Periodic Law, remember speculating 
thus : How can things fall into natural groups unless they 

have something or other in common ? But if the elements 


ment. And the effects 
of the sciences of the 
nineteenth century 
have only in the last 
few years begun to 
modify the Buddhist 
countries of southern 
Asia. 

One of these 
effects is 44 Material¬ 
ism ”, by which in this 
article will be meant 
that view of the 
Universe according to 
which Life, Conscious¬ 
ness, Mind, are held to 
be merely an 14 epi- 
phenomenon”, a mere 
by-product of the 
properties of Matter. 

Materialism, s o 
far, has displayed little 
hostility to Buddhism 
(though it has of late 
displayed some), but 
then Buddhism is not 
the religion of Europe. 
Hid Materialism, in the 
East, obtain command 
of the “ secular arm ”, 



(By kind courtesy of H. R> H. Prince Damrong of Siam.) 

Ra-Ngaeng, Province of Surindra, Siam: H. R. H. Prince Damrong and Party at the ruins of Ra-Ngaeng. 


what would happen ? Well, let Buddhists take due note of 
what is going on in Russia. 

Our concern in this article, however, is not with the 
practical but with the intellectual aspects of Materialism; 
and it has lately become evident that in western Europe at 
any rate, the movement of the ablest minds is away from a 
Materialistic interpretation of the Cosmos. 

This change of attitude, there is little doubt, was initiated 


have something in common, then their atoms must be compo¬ 
site.” More still: the atomic theory was formulated by 
Dalton in 1802, and only 14 years later, Prout put forward 
the idea that the atomic weights of the elements might really 
be multiples of that of hydrogen, which would thus be the 
primordial matter ” of the ancients. Unfortunately many 
atomic weights turned out not to he whole numbers, so 
(to employ the words of stars) Prout’s hypothesis was dismissed, 
comme une pure illusion.” In these latter days, neverthe- 
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less, the said fractions have received an explanation in the 
discovery of “ isotopes,” so Prout after all was not far from 
the truth. Still, the compositeness of the atom was never 
really proven till the discovery of radio-activity, and thus was 
almost a new idea. 

Since then, things have gone much further. The 
electrical investigations initiated by Thomson resolve the atom 
into 44 electrons ” and 44 protons,” which are described as units 
of negative and positive electricity. Matter is electricity- 
But what is electricity ? Can any man answer that question ? 
Matter has become mysterious: has melted into the unsubs¬ 
tantial : has vanished into concepts which verge on the 
unthinkable. Here our concern mainly lies in taking careful 
note of the fact that investigation by methods purely scientific 
shews us how far we are from a real understanding of the 
nature of the external world. 44 We seem to have passed 
beyond the definitely physical world into a twilight.” Let the 
reader study the Presidential Address to the British Associa¬ 
tion (Centenary 1931) by General Smuts, and he will see how 
far we have diverged from a materialistic picture of the 
Universe. 

Let us now look at the subject in a somewhat different 
way.* What is scientific knowledge ? Science is, as 
Huxley put it, little more than glorified commonsense, 
and can be resolved into three mental processes : Classifica¬ 
tion, Analysis, and Explanation. 

(1) Classification is discernment of likenesses and 
differences ; we find that the object under study is partly like, 
partly unlike, something we have known before, so # that we 
can place it in its proper class. 

(2) Next: vre consider the parts of which the object 
is composed. An engine is composed of wheels, pistons, and 
so on ; water can be analysed into hydrogen and oxygen. 

(3) We then endeavour to 44 explain it by generaliza¬ 
tion ; in terms of what is called a law”, as Newton explained 
the motions of planets in terms of the Law of Gravitation. 
But gravitation on the surface of the Earth is a thing with 
which we are familiar. So, scientific explanation is of the 
unknown in terms of the known, or rather of the less known 
in terms of the more known. 

But what if there be something which cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily dealt with by all, or possibly by any of these three 
processses, then that will, in some measure, elude the scientific 
treatment. To some extent, such treatment may be possible, 
but there will be a residuum in it which cannot be so treated. 
I think we shall fmd that there is such a thing. 

(1) First, then, Classification. To classify we have to 
assume identity between members of the class *. we have, for 
convenience sake, indeed of necessity, to ignore individual 
differences. In inorganic Nature we can do this with safety. 
But how about the organic: how about things which are 


Alive ? Always we find individual differences, and the higher 
we go in the scale of Life, the more pronounced and conspi¬ 
cuous these are. Consider our friend the Domestic Cat. We 
say that, along with the leopard, the tiger, and others, he 
belongs to the genus Felis: he has all the features of that 
genus. We say he belongs to one of its species : all domestic 
cats are in many ways alike. But I happen to have two young 
tom-cats, they are even twin brothers, yet two characters, 
more different it would bo difficult to find. Each possesses 
individuality, it is unique, and we cannot classify the unique, 
for there is nothing with which to place it: every such unit 
is a class by himself. How much more so, then, of men, and 
most of all of men of genius: each is a character by himself. 
This becomes conspicuous to the point of the ridiculous when 
we consider the products of genius. I can classify poetry as 
epic, lyric, dramatic, or what not. I can classify drama as 
comedy or tragedy, as Hellenic or Elizabethan. That is 
science, and it is valid. But now apply this to, say, Hamlet. 
It is all true, but does it give us Hamlet ? That which makes 
Hamlet Hamlet is just a something quite unique, and as such a 
something which eludes classification. Life, then, has some¬ 
thing in it which threatens to slip through the fingers of 
science. 

(2) Analysis. A living thing is an organism, and an 
organism is a Whole. True : it is composed of parts. But a 
whole is not a more sum of parts, or constituted merely by its 
parts. Consider again our friend the Cat. You can see there 
are head, limbs, tail, fur, retractile claws, and so on, but all 
added together, these do not give catness : what imparts 
catness is something in the putting-together, and who can say 
what that is ? Besides, wholes display a peculiarity. A part, 
when in the whole, is no longer the same as that part in 
isolation. This is the case even with some inorganic bodies : 
the atom within the molecule behaves quite differently from 
the atom by itself. Nitrogen is innocuous, carbon is inno¬ 
cuous : combine them as cyanogen, and you have a deadly 
poison. How vastly more so in the realm of life ? Fur and 
claws, isolated, can only be museum specimens : they are far 
from being the same as in the living cat. So analysis, while 
telling us many things about living beings, giving information 
most desirable to have, fails to split up the being as a living 
being. To analyse it is to kill it. Again, then, in the realm 
of Life there is something with which Science fails to deal. 

(3) Explanation. Look at a man, or at any animal. Its 
body behaves as a mechanism, it also displays physiological 
chemistry ; and in so far, can be “ explained ” by chemistry 
and physics. But its Life is a phenomenon of a different 
order, for that can never be subject of direct observation: 
indeed of observation in any sense. All that we are able to 
observe of the body is its behaviour : the motions and reactions 
which take place in response to this or that stimulus. That 
the body in question is 44 alive”, that it is conscious, we only 
infer . Our inference, too (as will presently be seen) is always 
from one and the same case. When I 44 hold converse with 


In what immediately follows, I am much indebted to an illuminating chapter in Dr. B. H. Streeter’s recent book entitled “Reality.’* 
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my friend , what is it X am really doing ? I see a certain 
body, I see certain movements, I hear certain sounds, if we 
shake hands I feel certain touches; and as observation, no 
whit more. That he is “ alive ” is inference. This inference 
is our explanation ”, and we are sure it is correct. But our 
procedure is not of a scientific naturo: we have not been 
generalizing from a multitude of cases, wo have discovered no 
sort of “ Law”, our conviction is not even founded on 
observation of anything in the external world. 

Thus, on all three points, Life turns out to be unamen¬ 
able to scientific treatment. 

But now for an aspect of the matter that is absolutely 
crucial. I infer Life in that body which I see. How comes 
it that I infer a mysterious entity which no one has ever seen 
or heard or touched ? Because, of this mysterious entity, 
I have within myself direct experience. I feel and I think. 
Wherever else I infer Life, it is always from this one solitary 
case. Of the nature of Matter I have knowledge from with¬ 
out : the nature of Life I know from within. And let us by no 
means fail to note : there is no other means of knowing it. 
Nevertheless, this is knowledge of a superior grade to all 
other kinds of knowledge. Science itself is dependent thereon 
For did I not feel and did I not think, there would be no 
such thing for me as science. And, hero is a strange reflection: 
all that Science has told mo of Matter I should nevor have 
known at all! 

Materialism, accordingly, in attempting to explain Life 
by Matter, is reversing the valid mental order: is explaining 
the more known in terms of the less known ! 

If then, somo young men in the East, thinking to follow 
Western science, thinking to bo “ up to date ”, be taking up 
with Materialism, they are adopting what, in the West itself, 
has been discarded as obsolete. “Up to date” they can 
really be, but only by the concepts of the Dawn. 

To Buddhism, this issue is vital: it means existence or 


extinction. For, wore Life and Mind no more than a mere 
epi-phenomenon ” of Matter, then the destruction of the body 
would be annihilation of the Being, nothing whatever would 
be left. Nothing whatever to pass on; and what, in such 
case, becomes of Eamma? More still: vastly more. With no 
kamma from predecessors, and unable to pass on any of his 
own, a man would have no past, and no future. His chances, 
accordingly, of Arahatship would be strictly and rigidly 
confined to whatever he might succeed in achieving in the 
course of his “ three-score-years-and-ten.” “ A poor chance 
for most of us,” I fear will be the reader’s comment. Poor 
indeed. For how many Arahats are there held to have been, in 
this world at any rate, during the last 2,000 years ? I forget 
the orthodox estimate, but the number is lamentably small. 
So any man’s chances of Attainment could not, at the bost be 
more than one in many millions : would bo what mathemati- 
cianscalla negligible quantity. But Arahatship is Nibbana. 
Thus Nibbana, on this view, has dwindled down to a vanishing- 
point. But is not Nibbana, however far off, the Hope which 

boB»ddh,.m? fob ib. Buddhist of Ih.t hope, and he would 
be left crying in utter desolation 


The purple from the distance dies, 

My prospect and horizon gone. 

Happily he is in no such case. Materialism can itself be 
described as an “ epi-phenomenon ” of Science, its day is over 
it has hardly lastly lasted 70 years, and Science is escaping 
from that melancholy waste :—• 

Whereat he slowly turned and slowly clomb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag, 

Ii\en as high as he could climb, and saw, 

Straining his eyes baneath an arch of hand, 

Or thought he saw, the speck that bore the King, 

Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere, far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to loss and vanish into light. 









WORDING OLD AND NEW. 

[By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, m.a., Litt. d.] 


WO years ago I published in the Pali Text 
Society’s Report the news, given me by our 
Burmese Correspondent, Professor Maung Tin, 
of the completion of the publication in Bur¬ 
mese of a translation of the first four Nikayas. 
A wealthy layman, whose name was not given, 
had financed the printing, and several hands had carried out 
the translation, the chief worker being an ex-bhikkhu. Not 
that the work was in opposition to the wishes of the Burmese 
Sangha; the late revered Ledi Sayadaw is quoted as literary 
adviser and promoter, as well as another well-known monk. 


Incidentally I may add, that at present the work, published in 
18 volumes at a total price of Rs. 180, is beyond the reach of 
any but well-to-do readers. 

It has not come to my notice, that Ceylon has been 
stirred by this pioneer effort among Southern Buddhists either 
to do likewise, or even to say anything for or against it. 
Outsiders like myself may well wonder if this is so, and if so, 
why ? This year I have published in our last Report an 
account by a lady, herself up to the eyes in work, of the 
new wave of activity in forwarding Pali studies and dissemi¬ 
nation of Pali scriptures in the countries of South East India, 


including translation of these into Cambodian and Laotian. 
We outsiders know what a mighty effect was produced in the 
churches and the laity of Christendom by the translation into 
European tongues of the Christian ; scriptures between the 
14th and 16th centuries. We know what the Hoad Sangha at 
Rome thought about this activity. Is Ceylon become the 
Roman Sangha of Buddhism ? 

Evidence of much literary industry, in at least a section 
of the Ceylon ‘ Church \ comes not seldom to hand in the form 
of editions of Pali texts, grammars, and even articles in 

English on this and that well 
known orthodox formula. The 
last named may contain trans¬ 
lation into English of Pitaka 
passages; hence there can be 
nothing of an offence in 
expressing a Pali saying in 
another language . Long ago 
the Commentator converted 
(with much of his own exposi¬ 
tion) the Singhalese Comment¬ 
aries into Pali:— 

Rejecting from that work 
the speech of them 
Of Tambapapni, placing 
into it 

The faultless speech that 
follows of the text 
The method ... * 
and, since it was question 
of a teaching not for Ceylon 
only, the establishment of a 
common tongue for it was then 
a statesmanlike thing to do. 
Today things are different. 
And if sentences put into 
another tongue are not pro¬ 
fanity, is a whole Nikaya of sentences a profane work ? 

Surely it is not from * bibliolatry ’ that ecclesiastical 
Ceylon is suffering ? I have just discovered this to be an 
accepted word in an Encyclopedia, and defined as the 
worship of a book. Men have funny ways of worshipping. 
One would think that the best way of showing reverence for 
a hook is to understand it, so far at least as the worshipper 
can. And of all religions it is Buddhism that would say> 
here the worshipper himself is best able to decide as to that. 
Here too isl no abstruse system of metaphysic or technics 
suitable only |for the few. It is true that this particular 




A BUDDHIST ASHRAM IN MADRAS. 
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Book takes a lot of reading, and more—a lot of imagination, 
so little exercizedi as yet over it. A lot indeed, to see, as one 
reads, what an overgrowth there is over the great New Word, 
that came to fulfil, not to destroy” the best religious 
teaching of India of that day, and how the very first utterance 
of that Word for every man has been reshaped into an inner 
teaching by monks to monks for monks. Is this perhaps the 
reason why the present representatives of those first Sakyans, 
who gave with open hands their best to every man, speaking 
in his own tongue, withhold from the reading by every man of 
the dlpam uttamam of what is here recorded about those 
founders ? Or am I wrong in believing, that today, unless a 
man of Ceylon knows Pali or English or German, ho cannot 
learn about this save by listening to what those present 
representatives choose to toll him ? 

Almost are wo outsiders forced back on to that idea that a 
profaning or worsening in translating is feared. Yet Singhalese 
seems to have so much of Pali (as we of Latin) in its diction, 
that translation into it should have been a first, rather than a 
last concession. And as to that, why should Pali be held 
worthy of any bibliolatry ? Surely no one now believes, that 
in Pali we have the genuine Magadhese, such as it may be 
supposed was spoken, say, by Sariputta! There were many 
dialects of the general Prakrit vernacular, and who can now 
say which was current at Savatthi, when, probably in the old 
ago of the Founder, his men were busy fixing “ sayings ” in 
prose and verse ? Compare the Prakrit of the beginning of the 
Dhammapada found forty years ago in Khotan : 

-juo namo so magu, abhaya namu sa disa, 
radho akuyano namu, dhamatrakehi sahato, 
with the Pali equivalent, now alas! transferred to the 
Samyutta-Nikaya: 

Ujuko nama so maggo, abhaya nama sa disa 
ratho akujano nama dhammacakkohi samyuto. 

Hore is as much difference as there is between standard 
English and a dialect of the 14th century. Yet it is from 
three or four groups of such Anglo-Saxon dialects that our 


Pah” of this century has grown up, a matter of many 
centuries. 

Yes, we have had our bibliolatry here, but with education 
wo are growing out of it. We now know, that oven if we 

leave the English Bible and look at our Greek Testament, at 

our Latin (Catholic) rubrics, we are very far from the 
Aramaic in which Jesus and his men spoke. And moro: 
with quickened imagination wo can go back to tho day of a 
Now Word, such as they uttered, or such as tho Sakyans 
uttered, and picture the wording of it in a tongue and diction 

unhallowed by long revered tradition :-how modern, how in 

a way un-roligious it must have sounded! A recent 
American recast of the gospels into modern colloquial English 
has had the same “ shocking ” effect. There was the “ sacred ” 
Law in old Hebrew for those; there wore tho “sacred” 
Vedas, in a very old diction for these; how wonderful in each 
has become the work of man when we take duration into 
account! But we can go a step further, and picture the 
children of Israel ” beginning their “ Law ”, fresh from an Egypt 
venerable sacred ” traditions. We can picture the Aryans 
when first settled in India, beginning, in tho utterance of some, 
inspirod poets, the Vodic hymns :—hero again will have been 
a beginning in the current vernacular with a crude newness 
about it we no longer fool. Yot in evory caso it was not tho 
sanctity of the word that helped man to grow; it was what 
the word told him, tho word of his day telling tho man of 
that day. 

To soe in the word, tho very thing taught is no bettor 
than to see in tho relic the man who used it. Worship 
of bone or book is for me tho petrified religiosity 
that tho Founders would have abhorred, nay, do 
abhor. So live were they, so wholly for tho new, 
whence must come the Bettor, so adverse to tho static, the 
stationary, the "done”, tho “has been”; so seeing man as 
moving, changing, becoming; both of them Men of the Way, 
Men of the Wayfarer, without whom Way has no meaning.’ 
Few can bo the years left of this stage of the Way for me, but 
may I in them learn, that Ceylon is waking up to follow her 
younger sister’s example! 


‘‘He came to remove the sorrows of all hying things.” 

“ Compassion for all creatures is the true religion." 

“Oh, Buddha, the worship of Thee consists in doing 
good to the world.” 


Buddhist Suttas . 
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BID BUDDHISM INFLUENCE EARLY CHRISTIANITY? 

[By Moses P. Selvanayagan, m.a.] 


HOSE who have compared the teachings of 
Jesus with those of the Buddha find several 
points of comparison. Some have asserted 
that Christianity is a direct product of 
Buddhism and others denounce this assertion 
with great obstinacy. But nobody has yet dis¬ 
covered where the truth lies, and I do not know whether 
anybody will ever succeed in discovering it. Yet, a discussion 
of the subject whether Christianity is a direct product of 
Buddhism or whether it has been in any way influenced by 
Buddhism, is very interesting and therefore worth our 
trouble. 



Photo by Jk Malalgoda. 

KALUTARA, CEYLON: A HISTORIC BO-TREE. 

This Bo-tree, which stands on the Southern bank of the Kalu Ganga, is reputed to be out of a seed of the 
Sri Maha Bodhi at Anuradhapura. It formed part of the famous Gangarama \ihara, on the site of which 
stands now the residence of the Asst. Go?ernment Agent, Kalutara. The Vihara was destroyed by the 
Portuguese when they captured Kalutara. By some miracle vandalism did not lay hands on the Bo-tree. 
The Bo-tree must have existed before the year 1041 A. C. when Kalutara was the Capital of Lanka. 


Foucher do Caroil asserts that Christianity is simply “a 
^product of India spoiled in its route to Palestine.” Renan in 
his Vie de Jesus draws a picture of “wandering Buddhist 
monks who overran tho whole world, and converted on the 
banks of the Jordan by their garb and manners, people who 
•did not understand their manners like the Franciscan monks 
in later days.” Such theories have been supported by M. Emile 
Burnouf in The Science of Religions and by M. Ernest de 
Bunsen in his Angel Messiah of the Buddhists. These last 
mentioned authors are of the opinion that Christianity was 
‘derived “from old Indian or Aryan beliefs, which, transmitted 
through Parthia to the Babylonian Jews, by them communi- 
•cated to the Essenes John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth, 


from them again passed on to the Therapeut Stephen, were 
and formulated in the plastic mind of Paul of Tarsus into the 
Christian dogmas which we now revere.” Several authors 
have vehemently protested against such theories. Some of 
them are Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, Professor Kuenen and Arch 
Scott. Those belonging to the school of Scott deny all 
possibility of Christianity’s being derived from Buddhism. Scott 
would say, “as far as the history of Buddhism can be traced it 
presents no actual point of contact with either Syria or Egypt 
or Europe. Even after it became a missionary religion its 
progress was never westwards, and at no period did it reach 
further in this direction than the region now known as 

Afghanistan.” (Scott, page 26.) 
“If Christianity be the off¬ 
spring of Buddhism, or even if 
Buddhism exercised any direct 
influence upon its earliest 
development, some indications 
of that influence should bo 
traceable in the Jewish and the 
Greek literature of that period. 
Yet in spite of tho most search¬ 
ing examination none have as 
yet been found/ (Scott, page 
27.) 

The above observation of 
Scott and others seems to show 
the insufficiency of their re- 
search. I have documented 
elsewhere the statement that 
Buddhism was preached in 

Egypt, Greece and Palestine 
Phnto by J. Malalgoda. long beforG the b ; rth q{ j esugi 

I-TREE. Scott denies it. So let me 

ted to be out of a seed of the , .. ., _ , . 

i Vihara, on the site of which quote another authority who is 

Vihara was destroyed by the none other than Vincent Smith, 

ot lay hands on the Bo-tree. . ... 

the capital of Lanka. one of the greatest authorities 

on Indian history. Vincent 
Smith in his Early History of 
India (page 184) says, “Before the year 256 B. C., when the Rock 
Edicts were published collectively, the royal missionaries had 
been despatched to all the protected states and tribes on the 
frontiers of the empire, and in the wilder regions within its 
borders, to the independent kingdoms of southern India, to 
Ceylon and to the Hellenistic monarchies of Syria, Egypt, 
Cyrene, Macedonia, and Epirus, then governed respectively by 
Antiochos Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, Magas, Antigonos 
Gonatos, and Alexander. The missionary organisation thus 
embraced three continents, Asia, Africa and Europe.” I am per¬ 
suaded to accept Vincent Smith rather than Scott who has 
never been recognised as a groat historian. 
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Further, by his later observation Scott betrays himself 
and wo consider him as either intellectually dishonest or 
ignorant of church history. When he denies the derivation of 
Christianity from Buddhism as well as the early contact of each 
other, he admits the later contacts and the influence of one 
on the other. (Scott, page 23.) And then when he refers to the 
heresies that infected the Christian church ho is inclined to 
attribute them to Christianity’s contact with the “Buddhist 
legend.” (Scott, page 28.) Students of church history will 
know that Arianism, Donatism, Montanism and other forms 
of heresy that infected the Christian church had their origin in 
Alexandria, Carthage and other places. I do not know why 
Scott should be inclined to attribute it to Buddhism. Now 
Scott is either ignorant of church history or intellectually 
dishonest. Further he makes a statement and does not sub¬ 
stantiate it. If Buddhist heresies had tainted “our religion” 
Scott could have pointed out some of them. Here then he 
commits the sin of omission. 

Whatever may be the fact, the Hindu, Buddhist, Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman worlds of the pre-Christian times were not 
isolated one from the other. Alexander’s invasion of the East 
(327 B. C.) had brought the Graeco-Hindu-Buddhist worlds 
into intimate contact with each other. “The East was well 
connected with the West by the sea-routes from 
Arabia and by the land routes from Persia.” It is the Greek 
artists who made most of the Buddhist images. “Solomon’s 
navy is supposed to have traded with India.” Roman trade 
with India during pre-Christian times was quite regular. 
Romanism . . . has set its official seal upon the relation¬ 
ship, by incorporating a legend of Buddha among its 
Lives of the Saints , by canonising the founder of this most anti- 
Christian of all religions, and by consecrating the 27th of 
November as a day on which he may be invoked for 
intercession.” 

To add one more historical evidence in support of the 
possible influence of Buddhism on Christianity, we may refer 
to the period of Asoka, the great Buddhist Emperor of India 
(260 B. C.) The thirteenth edict of Asoka shows that ho had 
concluded treatios with five Greek kings into whose countries 
ho sent Buddhist missionaries. Buddhism was preached in 
the West at such an early period. It is very interesting to 
quote a passage from the thirteenth edict, which runs thus : 

“Among his neighbours Antiochus, King of the Yaoanas, 
and beyond Antiochus, four kings, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas, 
and Alexander; to the south among the Cholas, Pandyas, as 
far as Gambapanni, and also the Henaraja Visma Vasi; 
among the Greeks and Kamhojas, the Habhakas, and 
Nabhapantis, the Bhojas and the Petenikas, the Audhras and 
the Pulindas; everywhere they conform to the religious in. 
structions of the Beloved of the Gods (Asoka). There where 
the messengers of the Beloved of the Gods have been sent, 
there the poople heard of the religion preached on the part 
of the Beloved of the Gods, conform, and will conform, to the 
religion on all sides.” And the Greek record supports the 
facts mentioned above. 


Again the historian says that “Buddhism was preached 
in these western lands in the third century before Christ. 
Nor were the labours of the Buddhist monks and missionaries 
fruitless in these places. Then continued their labours and 
preached their doctrines and parables from generation to 
generation; their communities, bound to a life of celibacy, 
increased from age to age as outsiders received instruction 
and joined their ranks; and their doctrines and precepts 
were widely known in Palestine where Jesus Christ was 
born. What Pliny says of the Essenes of the first century 
after Christ shows us the results of Buddhist work during 
three hundred years in Syria.” 

It is said that crowds of people “driven through weari¬ 
ness of existence and the surges of ill fortune in their manner 
of life” thronged to that hermit clan who lived “without 
any women, without the joys of domestic life, without money, 
and the associates of palm trees.” Is it improbable that 
Jesus was one of those who thus went to hear the teachings 
of the Essenes ? From the observations made above I am of 
the opinion that Jesus may have come under the influence 
of Buddhism, or that at least early Christianity may have 
been influenced by Buddhism. 

Now let us seek for some internal evidence. In the New 
Testament we miss Jesus from his twelfth to the thirtieth year. 

It is conjectured that he went to India, China and Japan during 
this period in quest of religious knowledge. In the absence 
of weighty evidence I do not venture to press this point too 
far. But the conjecture should not be dismissed as a sheer 
absurdity in view of the fact that tbe West and the East 
were well connected by trade routes, and it is quite probable 
that Jesus followed the merchant and the monk of his times. 

As for doctrinal similarities, there are many points o^ 
comparison and contrast betwesn Christianity and Buddhism. 

A close examination is not needed here. Hence just a few 
quotations from the Dhammapada and other sources. 

(\ erse 5) Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time 
hatred ceases by love; this is its nature. 

(129) All men tremble at punishment, all men love 
life. Remember that you are like unto them, and do not kill, 
nor cause slaughter. 

(197) Let us live happily, not hating those who hate us. 
Among men who hate us let us live free from hatred. 

(223) Let one overcome anger by love, let him overcome 
evil by good. Let him evercome the greedy by liberality, 
the liar by truth. 

(232) The fault of others is easily perceived, but that, of 
oneself is difficult to perceive; a man winnows his neigh¬ 
bour’s faults like chaff, but his own fault he hides, as a cheat, 
hides the bad die from the gambler. . , . 


XHE B T H ‘ S ? of Buddhism and Christianity. 


(394) What is the use of plaited hair, O fool, what of 
the raiment of goat skins ? Within thee there is ravening, 
but the outside thou makest clean. 

The spirit of the above teachings of the Buddha as seen 
in the Dhammapada is just in conformity with the spirit of 
the teachings of Jesus. If one would say that Jesus was a 
disciple of the Buddha there is some justification but the 
Buddha could never be Jesus’ disciple. 

“ Love thy neighbour as thyself” and “ Return love for 
hatred”—these form the highest teachings of Jesus. Only 
purblind fanatics will fail to see these doctrines in the 
teachings of the Buddha. Let us quote one Jataka story 
wherein He taught his disciples to return love for hatred. 

“ A king of the Kosalas and his queen were robbed of 
their kingdom and cruelly slain by Brahmadatta, king of the 
Kasis. At the time of his death the condemned king looked 
at his son, and gave his last injunction: ‘ Not by hatred, 
my dear Dighavu, is hatred appeased. By love, my dear 
Dighavu, is hatred appeased.’ 

“ And the orphan prince wept and wandered in the 
forest, and then took employment as a menial in the royal 
stables of Brahmadatta. And one day he sang a song and 
played on the lute. And the king heard him and was so 
pleased with him that he engaged the boy as his attendant, 
not knowing who he was. 

“ And it so happened that on one occasion the king went 
out to hunt, taking Dighavu with him. And the king lost 
his way and felt tired, and lay down. Ho laid his head on 
the lap of Dighavu and fell asleep. 

And Dighavu thought within himself: ‘ This king 
Brahmadatta of Kasi has done much harm to us. By him 
we have been robbed of our troops and vehicles, our realm, 
our treasuries and storehouses. And ho has killed my father 
and brother. Now the time has come to me to satisfy my 
hatred. 1 

“ And Dighavu unsheathed his sword, but the dying 
injunction of his father came to his mind: ‘ Not by hatred, 
my dear Dighavu, is hatred appeased. By love, f my dear 
Dighavu, is hatred appeased’ And the prince put up his sword. 

“ And the king dreamt a frightful dream; and when he 
awoke Dighavu told him the whole truth, forgave him the 
murder of his parents, and gave him his life. And the king 
then rendered back to Dighavu his father’s kingdom, and gave 
him his daughter to wed. 

“ Now, O monks,” concluded the Buddha, “ If such is 
the forbearance and mildness of kings who wield the sceptre 
and bear the sword, so much more, 0 monks, must you so 


let your light shine before the world, that you, having 
embraced the religious life according to so well-taught a 
doctrine and a discipline, are seen to be forbearing and mild.” 
(Mahavagga, x. 2) 

But adverse critics like Arch Scott without laying 
emphasis on such points of comparison, set forth in vivid 
colours points of contrast and deny all possible influence of 
Buddhism on Christianity. Many are the points of contrast, 

I should admit. But that does not establish any fact against 
my contention. I do not say that Christianity is an 
unadulterated form or product of Buddhism. I simply say 
that early Christianity may have been partially influenced 
by Buddhism. If any adverse critic would refuse to accept 
even this modest observation of mine, I may yield, but would 
insist that Buddhism had at least prepared the world for 
Christ. I have already mentioned the places in which 
Buddhism had been preached before the birth of Jesus. And 
the results of the Buddhist missionary enterprises in these 
lands have been very favourable to the reception of Christia¬ 
nity by the peoples of these lands. Sir Monier Williams 
says, “ I admit that Buddhism conferred many (other) 
benefits on the millions of inhabitants of the most populous 
parts of Asia. It introduced education and culture, it 
encouraged literature and art; it promoted physical, moral, 
and intellectual progress up to a certain point; it proclaimed 
peace, goodwill, and brotherhood among men; it deprecated 
war between nation and nation; it avowed sympathy with 
social liberty and freedom ; it gave back much independence 
to women; it preached purity in thought, word, and deed; 
it taught self-denial without self-torture; it inculcated 
generosity, charity, tolerance, love, self-sacrifice, and bene¬ 
volence, even towards the inferior animals; it advocated 
respect for life and compassion towards all creatures; it 
forbade avarice and the hoarding of money; and from its 
declaration that a man’s future depended on his present acts 
and condition, it did good service for a time in preventing 
stagnation, stimulating exertion, promoting good works of all 
kinds, and elevating the character of humanity. 

“ Then again, when it spread to outlying countries it 
assumed the character of a religion; it taught the existence 
of unseen worlds ; it permitted the offering of prayers (?) to 
Maitreya and other supposed personal saviours ; it inculcated 
faith and trust in these celestial beings, which operated as 
good motives in the hearts of many, while the hope of being 
born in higher conditions of life, and the desire to acquire 
merit by reverential acts, led to the development of devo¬ 
tional services, which had much in common with those 
performed in Christian countries.” 

In the light of the brief survey made above I would 
venture to hold the belief that Buddhism may have had 
some influence upon early Christianity. 
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AYS St. Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians : 
“ Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy and under¬ 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge and though 
I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am 

nothing .And now 

abideth faith, hope, 
chartiy, these three; but 
the greatest of these is 
charity. ” 

In the revised edition of 
the Bible, Love is inserted 
in the place of Charity, 
but Buddhists would prefer 
the word Compassion. 

This word seems to be 
peculiarly connected with 
Buddhism. In Pali and 
also in Sanskrit, it is 
called karuna or anuka - 
mpa or maitri (metta in 
Pali). Compassion seems 
to be something different 
both from charity and 
love—it is a feeling with, 
sympathy, a knowledge 
of how the other feels 
and therefore a desire to 
help. 

We find Compassion 
stressed both in the 
Hinayana and Mahayana 
scriptures. Already in the 
Jataka tales, we have 
innumerable stories of 
compassionate men and 
animals. 


There we can read the 
beautiful tale of the hare 
who gave his body to be 
burned in order to feed 
the hungry ascetic, of the 
compassionate deer who helped the fallen king, of the great- 
hearted monkey who made a bridge of his body to help his 
fellow monkeys to escape, of the Bodhisattva who sacrificed 


Photo by the American Baptist » Mission Press 

Kyaikto, Burma : The wonderful Kyaiktiyo Pagoda built on a 
balancing rock. 


himself for the hungry tigress and many others equally fine. 

In the life of the Buddha we find many instances of his 
compassion and I like to remember that many instances of his 
compassion were practised toward animals. There is the in 
cident of the wounded swan. I give it from the version by 

Silacara in his A Young 
People’s Life of the 
Buddha . * 


Thus, once when he 
was out walking in the 
country with his cousin 
Levadatta who had his 
bow and arrows with him, 
Levadatta shot at a swan 
that was flying over their 
head. His arrow hit the 
swan and it fluttered 
down, painfully wounded, 
to the ground. Both boys 
ran forward to pick it up, 
but Siddhattha reached it 
first, and holding it gently, 
he pulled the arrow out 
of its wing, put some cool 
leaves on the wound ta 
stop it from bleeding, and 
with his soft hands stroked 
and soothed the hurt and 
frightened bird. But 
Levadatta was very much 
annoyed to see his cousin 
take the swan from him 
in this way, and he called 
to Siddhattha to give the 
swan to him because he 
had brought it down with 
his arrow. Siddhattha, 
however, refused to give 
it to him, saying that if 
the bird had been killed, 
then it would have been 
his; but as it was alive and 
not dead, it belonged to 
the one who actually 
secured possession of it, 
and so he meant to keep 


it. But still Levadatta maintained that it should belong to 
him because it was his arrow that had brought it down to the 
ground. So Siddhatta proposed and Levadatta agreed thafe 
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their dispute should be sent for settlement to a full council of 
the wise men of the country. The council, accordingly, was 
called and the question put before them ; and some in the 
council argued one way and some the other ; some said the 
bird should be Lovadatta’s and others said that Siddhattha was 
quite right to keep it. But at last one man in the council 
whom nobody had even seen before rose and said : “A life cer¬ 
tainly must belong to him who tries to save it; a life cannot be¬ 
long to one who is only trying to destroy it. The wounded bird 
by right belongs to the one who saved its life. Let the swan be 
given to Siddhattha.’* All the others in the council agreed with 
these wise words, and Prince Siddhattha was allowed to keep 
the swan whose life he thus had saved. And he cared for it 
tenderly until it was quite cured of its wound ; then he set it 
free and let it fly back once more well and happy to its mates 
on the forest-lake. ” 

There is also the story of the lamb which well shows his 
compassionate heart. “ Then he saw the men who were 
driving the herd and ho asked them where they were going and 
why they were driving their flocks away from pasture in the 
heat of the day instead of in the cool of the evening. They 
answered him that they had been ordered to bring a hundred 
sheep and a hundred goats down to the city during the day 
in order that they might be on hand and ready for the great 

sacrifice that was going to be offered that night by the King. 

I will go with you, ” said the prince-beggar; and he walked 
along with them and their flock, still carrying the lame lamb 
in his arms. So Siddhattha passed on his way and entered the 
city along with the herd of animals that were going to be killed 
and still went with them right up to the place where the 
sacrifice was to be made. Here the King was standing with 
the priests all around him chanting their hymns to the gods; 
and soon the altar fires were lit and the priests made ready 
to kill the animals that had now arrived. But just as the 
chief priest was about to plunge his knife into the throat of the 
first goat that had been picked for the sacrifice, Siddhattha 
stepped forward and stopped him. “ No, Maharaja, ” he said 
to King Bimbisara, do not let the priest strike that poor 
goat. ” And before any one knew what he was going to do 
he untied the rope of grass with which it was fastened, and 
let it go back to its mates. And no one, not even the 
King nor chief priest, thought of trying to stop him from 
doing it, so great and noble did he look as he set the 
goat free and allowed it to run back to the rest of its 
fellows. Then the prince-beggar began to speak to the King 
and the priests and all who had gathered there to see the great 
sacrifice of blood, about what a wonderful thing life is ; how 
anybody can destroy it, but how impossible it is for any one to 
restore it once it has been destroyed. Every creature that 
lives, so he told those round him, is fond of its life, fears to 
die, just as much as men do. Why then should men use 
their power over these poor brothers of theirs only to rob them 
of what man himself is most fond of,—the wonderful thing 
life. If men wish to receive mercy, he said, they ought to 
show mercy. If men kill, then according to the law that 
rules in the world, they will be killed. And what kind of 


gods, he asked them, can they bo who are pleased with and 
take delight in blood ? Certainly not good gods, he said* 
Rather they must be demons to take pleasure in suffering and 
death. No, he ended, if men wish to taste happiness them¬ 
selves in the hereafter, they must not cause unhappiness to 
any living creature, even the meanest, here in this world. 
Those who sow the seed of unhappiness, of pain and suffering, 
will certainly have to reap a full-grown crop of the same 
future. ” 

His life after enlightenment under the Bodhi tree 
was devoted to acts of compassion for it was because he saw 
suffering that he wished to show others the way to release 
through the attainment of enlightenment, but until that 
attainment was reached he practised acts of sympathetic 
consideration towards others such as the incidents of the busy 
farmer, the robber Angulimala, the monk suffering from 
dysentery, and many others. 

We find in the Hinayana scriptures many examples of 
compassion both by the Buddha himself, his disciples and 
followers. When we come to the life of the Emperor Asoka 
we find that he was animated by the idea af compassion 
towards both men and animals. One of his edicts reads : 

“ This pious edict has been written by command of His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King. 

“Here (in the capital) no animal may be slaughtered for 
sacrifice, nor may the holiday-feast be held, because His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King sees much offence in 
the holiday-feast, although in certain places holiday-feasts are 
excellent in the sight of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King. ” 

Another edict reads: 

“ Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King, as well as among his neighbours, 
such as the Cholas, Pandyas, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra 
as far as Ceylon, Antiochos the Greek (Yona) king, or the kings 
bordering on the said Antiochos—everywhere has His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King made curative arrangements 
of two kinds curative arrangements for men and curative 
arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also, wholesome for 
men and wholesome for beasts, wherever they were lacking, 
everywhere have been both imported and planted. Roots, 
too, and fruits, wherever they were lacking, have been both 
imported and planted. 

On the roads both wells have been caused to be dug and 
trees caused to be planted for the enjoyment of man and 
beast. ” 

When we come to Mahayana we find that compassion is 
not only valued as a practical act but it has become a 
metaphysical philosophy. Says Suzuki in his Outlines of 
Mahayana Buddhism , “ The Mahayana stands firmly on 

two legs Prajna and Karuna, transcendental idealism and 
all-embracing affection for all kinds of beings, animate as well 
as inanimate. ” 
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The- doctrine of Parinamana comes from compassion. 

Parinamana turns over one’s own merits to others. It is the 

highest form of compassion; The Avatamsaka Sutra says, 

“ All ignoran beings are daily and nightly performing evil deeds 

in innumerable ways ; and, on this account, their suffering 

bdggars description.. They do not recognise the Tathagata, do 

not listen to his - 

teachings, do not 

pay homage to I 

the congregation • 

of holy men, and ... 

this evil karma , ‘ . * 

• • • 

will surely bring 
them a heavy orop 

of misery. This . . • . • 

reflection fills the 

heart of a Bodhi- ' * 

sattva with 
gloonhy feelings, . 

w h i oh in turn • 

.give riso to the 
immovable re¬ 
solution, that ho * • , 

himself will carry. 

all the burdens for 

ignorant beings ] j *■ 

-jirwl help llrem • - 

to reach the final . 

goal of Nirvana. 

Inestimably . * . - / 

heavy as these- 

burdens are, he 

will not swerve 

nor yield under 

thoir weight. He *. • 

will not rest until r 

all ignorant beings L 

arc freed from the it' * 

ontangling mesh- 

es of desire and £ 

sin, until they are . gfc/ . K ^yk 

lifted above ; L y JSu r 

ignorance and 

infatuation ; and * r \ 

velous spiritual X J f ~ ^ 

energy defies the 

narrow limits- i im mm & 

tions of time and ' ■■ 

space, and will Seruvila, Ceylon : N 

extend even to 

oternity when the whole system of worlds comes to a 
conclusion. Therefore, all the innumerable meritorious deeds 
practised by the Bodhisattvas are dedicated to the emancip¬ 
ation of ignorant beings. ” Mahayana developed this idea 
of universal love and the doctrine took the form of conceiving 


the Dharmakaya, a being of wisdom and* love, hut also many 
Bodhisattvas who are ideals of compassion. 

The following poem on the Bodhisattva from the Kasyapa- 
parivarta Sutra rendered by D. T. Suzuki in his' Outlines of 
Mahayana Buddhism gives th9 ideal. 

■ . * V 7 “ Great Mother 

‘ . • • _ Earth 

All creatures 

\ Pro vi de s and 

X r nourishes, 

r • • * ; . .. \ / •- . ; ; .• ’ - . ‘ . - ■ 

But- from none 

. . r • *, r of them 

... , 

"-.i «» . ' * • t .... i . 

' She seeks a favor 
.special, nor is 
. * •• she to any 

rs,' r . . ’"» ’ . • partial: 




- ' ; 'I E. 








So is the Bodhi¬ 
sattva. 

Sinpe his awaken¬ 
ing of the 
Heart, 

Until he gains t/;e 
depths of the 
Law 

And realises the 
highest know¬ 
ledge 

He toils to save 
all creatures 

Himself no favor 
seeking, nor to 
others grant¬ 
ing any; 

Regardless of 
friend and 
enemy, 

Embracing all 
with single 
heart 


Seruvila, Ceylon: Margala Maha Chetiya, 


gala Maha Chetiya. He fashions one 

and all for 
Bodhi.” 

n Japan the virtue of compassion has taken a firm hold 
T7- easy seen ^'om the almost universal reverence of 

nzeon Bodhisattva called in Japanese Kwannon Bosatsu. 

- y SGC ^ lu ^ eies her, (In Japan she is generally represented 
eminine) because she stands as an embodiment of Love 


the A^J^ or Compassion in Buddhism. 


Compassion. So sho is very dear to the hearts of 
Japanese Buddhists. Noxt to her in popular Buddhist affeo- 
lion i* Bosatsu whoso statues both in tlie tomptoi ami on 
the roadside aro always to bo found. Ho is represented as a 
Buddhist monk. Of both Kwannon and Jiao thoro are many 
stories tolling of thoir great oompaa*ion in striving for ttkO 
welfare of tho world and delivering its inmatos from suffering. 
But thoro aro also human as woll as ideal Bosatsus. 

Yimalakirti was a householder-philosopher of Vaisall 
against whom no monks could stand in oloquonoo, reasoning, 
performing miracles, broadth of sympathy, otc, \Vb«n 
Yimalakirti was askod why ho did not fool woll, ho made tho 
following reply, which is full of religious significance : From 

ignoranoo thoro arisos dosiro and that is tho eauso of my ill¬ 
ness. As all sontient being* aro ill, so ain I ill. Wien all 
sentient beings aro hoalod of their illnoss, 1 shall bo hoalod of 
my illnoss, too. Why? Tho Bodhisattva suffers birth ami 
death because of sontiont beings. As thoro is birth and doalh, 
so thoro is illnoss. Whon sentient beings aro dolivorod from 
illnoss, tho Bodhisattvas will suffer no more illness. Whon 
sn only son in a good family is sick, tho paronts fool siok too: 
whon he is recovered they aro well again. So it is with the 
Bodhisattva. Ho loves all sontiont being* as his owrn children. 
When tboy aro sick, ho is sick too. Whon tlioy aro recovered, 
he is woll again. Do you wish to know* whonoo this (sym- 
P&thotio) illnoss is ? Tho illnoss of tho Bodhisattva oome* 
from bis all-embracing lovo (mahakarunm)/’ 

In Japan wo find many men who because of their good- 
fcess and compassionate doods havo earned for thomselvea tl>o 
^igoation of Bosatsu (Bodhisattva). Such men were tho 
l Vinoo-priest Shotoki Taishi who did so much to implant 
Buddhism firmly in tho land and whoso whole life was givon 
Rood works. Gyogi Bosatsu was a model of compassionate 
*° r k for others. 

Kobo Daishi, the saint of Shingon, was never ao 
* u Ppy as when working for the wolfaro of hi* fellow l*r 

striving to improve tho condition of those who ne^l^l 
7% Ho dug wolls. built bridges, maria roarii all from tho 
*' v '^ to alloviato distress. I wo Bosatsu (Ryokwmn), the l»oly 
of Gokuraku Tomplo in Kamakura, did likewise In 
years, ho helped to euro 46.800 sick people in his 
1 hie hospital and gave treatment to 5 <,JjO. He •coded 
* repaired temples, constructed bridge* roads and wells. 


hospitals and piMii hath hmm§ Life* JUafca ha 
a nim a ls and ha had shatters he Ihnx^shlhi lav hns 

kannsts lor dona Due In his -gn hah h 

called a Bodhisattva lloms tthonte ial Ihiais fthate 
Niehiran Shorn n. all iosahn of iifssns HndJhtet 
earing te their holy bvss «sts salted BsdhSsaiteaa 
righteous |srtun ale states mo js in p«di«s nafaa 
eomidnal a Bosatsu Kmvy bsaiUs mtei lad 
human and animal svlfsrs te a sumpasatanala Bis Hi I tall 

HtaVlhism rests u|sm IVajss (visim) ani I 
(lovtfte*kinlma-sompnMian). Horn Bslhtet In 
•enroll (or tin former are Isdiual le naiteA the latter. 
tho two go tagBthvr 'they cannot hr separate I Final 
doin com |ass ion Hoars out U doss so as a ksftaal cist 
compassion without wisdom te inifnssitds Wntes 
our ayes and Ilian wa can sas ths sufferings whathsc 
follow*being* w beings interior to man. arsl task hi at 
those sufferings This te Ilia grand idsal of DudlMcn 

Tie teaaoci of practising son>|assion te Uaa Utss anl 
needed in Uio world tootsy War bet srse n aai <*m asl Ulvsl 
between indivi<luate aouM net etist if all pra**»«n4 SMSftMka 
Moreover, tlis oi|telsliQQ of man and am mate aakl net tabs 
place and it would be impossible to saoso animate the lerrthte 
suffering which man indicia upon them today if wnyaste 
were rightly urx 

lx* mo aonduda with tha IVsihisail n i Yaw tesm Iha 
Buvama* Prahliaaa Sutra rwndsrwd by D THsitli in k* (teterr 
of IfdA rysM /isUAiss. 

" Roc ths asks of all sentient brings an sulk 

I aspire for tha abode of anhghlsnntessl sh te nsrt 

high . 

In all smhracing hw isiteasi and with a heart stead¬ 
ily firm. 

Even my Ills I will oashdsa. dear as It te 
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ANANDA THE FAVOURITE DISCIPLE 

The Queen spake to Ananda: Do thou go 

ear son, and ask His blessing from the Lord 
He rose and straight departed at her word, 
hotth to the Buddha Lord beneath the Bo. 

’Twasere the noon, and past the early morn • 

And sped Ananda through the shadowy glade, 

wl\h en J o! merging from the verdant shade, 

W ith saffron robe that did His limbs adorn 

The Buddha Lord advanced: His eyes downcast 
(_pon the ground, and covering with His arm 

Th^ he9g ™ g l ow y> His s °ft feet would not harm 
The very ants that safe beneath them passed; 

The ground whereon He trod became a pond 
Uf lotus and of water lily sweet ■ 

As on these blossoms fell His gentle feet; 
lhey breathed odours divine in duty fond. 

And thus He glided; young Ananda gazed 
n wonder,—and fell prostrate on his knees • 

The wood was hushed,-and koels in the trees 
* ang on no m <>re ; nor was the Lord amazed; 

He handed him the bowl: Ananda rose 
^y fottowed to the temple ; there at last 

“ InL/n SP f 6 : aisingms ms downcast: 

Ananda, of mankind thee have I chose 

To follow me; good, noble deeds of thine 
Are manifold that thou hast done in lives 

r, B !' 0r °if ^ n0l< i the g00d within thee drives 
1 m thee to perfection : sins entwine 

Tk \n Z\r m ° re t0 h ° ld thee d0wn ^ earth; 

So be thou a monk.-Ananda knelt assent, 

Lor to the palace back to his mother went 
Lot to his royal sire, nor happy hearth. 

tTmT' 'f d T th Ha mor,al <"«!>« relieved 
The Master s loved disciple with Him lived. 

“Ranjita 
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THE VINAYA PITAKA. 

[By the Eey. A P. Buddhadatta Thero.] 

(Translated by S. J. B. Dharmalcirti.) 



Vinaya Pitaka is that basket or section of the 
Buddhist Scriptures that contains the precepts 
for the guidance of the conduct of the Bhikku 
who has retired from the household life for the 
attainment of Nibbana. True, this Pitaka also 


contains certain stories and doctrines like the 


Dhamma Cakka Sutta but these are only subsidiary to its 
main purpose and have been included merely for the purpose 
of recording the circumstances under which some of these 
precepts were enacted. 


A precept whether to be observed by the Bhikku or the 


It is by the practice of Samadhi Bhavana that one can 
aspire to gain mastery over one’s thought and that is not 
possible to one who has not by the practice of Sila already 
gained mastery over his word and deed. It is for this reason 
that we are taught to observe the precepts before we attempt 
the practice of Samadhi Bhavana. 

Now, all precepts are not injunctions to refrain from 
sinful acts. Some indeed are intended for the purpose of 
reducing the causes from which arise the Klesas, the roots of 
all sin. Such are the precepts to abstain from meat and 
drink after a certain hour and from the use of flowers, scents 

and unguents for 



adorning the person. 
No sin can result 
from the indulgence 
in food after the 
prescribed hour to 
a Bhikku or a lay¬ 
man but it has been 
forbidden in order 
to reduce the occur¬ 
rence of Kleshaic 
thoughts and to 
make one’s worldly 
needs fewer. Once 
the precept has been 
enacted, wo must 
not forget of course 
that the violation 
of it is a sin of a 
sort—a “statutory 
sin ” so to say. 

Then again 


Ceylon: The Devotions of a Band of Sunday School Children on Full Moon Day. there are other pre¬ 


cepts whoso obser¬ 


vance has been 


layman pertains to his outward acts and deeds and is for the 
governance of his words and actions. No rule can be laid 
down for the governance of one’s thoughts by way of a 
precept, for if a precept can bo infringed by a mere thought 
such a precept would indeed be almost impossible to observe. 
A Bhikku or layman will not violate a precept or cause a 
breach of his “ Sila ” by thinking “ I will kill a man.” Such 
a thought is evil and is reckoned as an “ A-kusala ” or sin but 
by merely thinking such a thought no precept would be 
violated; so that Sila or the observing of the precepts consists 
in the gaining of mastery and control over one’s words and 
deeds but not over one’s thoughts. 


enjoined on the Sangha in order that they may avoid the 
disapprobation of the world. Even though the doing of 
certain things wore not sinful or evil in themselves yet if it 
happened that the ignorant had boon accustomed to look upon 
them as wrong and sinful, then, in order that the Brotherhood 
may earn their respect and reverence, precepts have boon 
enacted forbidding the doing of these things by the Sangha. 
Thus when those who saw Bhikkus during the wet months 
walking about the country treading (unintentionally) on 
tender blades of grass and on little insects commenced to 
disapprove of the practice, the All Knowing One made the rule 
that during the rainy season Bhikkus should remain in one 
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definite placo. Such precepts are for the purpose of avoiding 
the disapprobation of the world. 

The Vinaya Pitaka consists of throe Books, viz:— 

1. XJBHATOVIBHANGA which again falls under 

the two sub-heads of 

(a) Bhikku Vibhanga and 

(b) Bhikkuni Vibhanga. 

2. KHANDAKA and 

3. PARIVARA. 

Though this division has boen accepted by the Commenta¬ 
tors, today it is customary to treat this Pitaka as consisting of 
five Books, viz1. Parajika, 2. Pacitti, 3. Mahavagga, 4. Culla- 
vagga and 5. Parivara for which division there appears to be 
no good or sufficient reason. The Bhikku Vibhanga of the 
Ubhato Vibhanga consists of the principal precepts to b e 
observed by Bhikkus and an analysis thereof, while the 
Bhikkuni Vibhanga contains the principal rules applicable to 
Bhikkunis. The Khandaka consists of rules common to the 
male and female members of the Order and deals with such 
matters as the procedure to be followed at the fortnightly 
meetings of the Sangha, atonement for infringements of the 
less important precepts, the mode of receiving novices into 
the Order and their ordination in due course, the duties of 
preceptor to his pupil and vice versa, and many other matters. 
The Parivara contains no further precept or rule of conduct. 
Its object is to examine the precepts laid down in the two 
earlier Books under different analyses. (Further notice will 
be taken of this in the following pages.) 

That this last Book, the Parivara, though it now forms 
part and parcel of the Vinaya Pitaka, has been only compiled 
after all the three Convocations is amply borne out by the 
stanzas at the beginning of the Book. In answer to the 
question “ By whom was the Vinaya Pitaka handed down from 
generation to generation ? ” these stanzas mention the names 
of five eminent Bhikkus of India namely Upali, Dasaka 
Sonaka, Siggava, Moggaliputta, and the five Bhikkus who 
were the first Buddhist missionaries to Ceylon, namely: 
Mahinda, Itthiya, Uttiya, Samvala and Bhaddasala, and then 
go on to name the Mahatheras Arittha, Tissadatta, Kala- 
sumana, Digasumana, Kalasumana, Naga, Buddharakhita, 
Tissa, Deva, Sumana, Culanaga, Dhammapala, Khema, 
Upatissa, Phussadeva, Sumana, Phussa, Mahasiva, Upali, 
Mahanaga, Abaya, Tissa, Culabhaya, Tissa and Siva who are 
responsible for the unbroken continuity of the brotherhood in 
India and Ceylon. Since the names of Mahathera Upatissa 
and others who lived in Ceylon about two hundred years after 
the Third Convocation occur in this list it must be accepted 
that this Book was compiled during the time of King 
Valagamba or subsequently. (There may no doubt be many 
in Ceylon who" without due consideration may disagree with 
this opinion but the text permits of no other inference.) 

While the Vinaya Pitaka' thus contains a Book -compiled 
either in India or Ceyloniri recent times it Is-strange that the; 


invaluable Patimokkha does not find a place there. The 
Patimokkha is a book containing the more important precepts; 
and is meant for recitation by Bhikkus in the midst of the 
assembled members of the order at the fortnightly meetings 
to which there is also a commentary. It is of course these 
same precepts that are enumerated and analysed in the 
Bhikkhu and Bhikkuni Vibhangas but the fact remains that 
such an important Book as the Patimokkha finds no place in 
the Tri Pitaka. 

The question with regard to the Patimokkha has been 
raised by European savants, the opinion of Professor Rhys 
Davids being that this is a later compilation consisting of 
excerpts from the \inaya Pitaka while Oldenberg rejects this 
view and declares that the Patimokkha is the oldest book of 
the Buddhist Canon. The opinion of Oldenberg is doubtless 
the correct one since there is definite proof that this book was 
recited at the fortnightly meetings of the brotherhood prior 
to the First Convocation and even during the lifetime of the 
Buddha. This omission of the Patimokkha is therefore either 
due to an oversight or it may even be intentional, the com¬ 
piler having been of opinion that since these same precepts 
were already included in the Ubhato Vibhanga their repetition 
was unnecessary. Be that as it may, the present writer’s 
opinion is that the’ Patimokkha, consisting as it does of those 
precepts which an ordained Bhikku is enjoined to study and 
to observe above all else, should have been one of the most 
important portions of the Tri Pitaka. 

The fate of the Patimokkha is evidence of the fact that 
later compilations in course of time gained in esteem over the 
original texts. Those sections of the Tri Pitaka now known 
as the Parajika Pali and the Pacittiya Pali contain nothing, 
beyond a commentary on the precepts in the Bhikku and 
Bhikkuni Vibhangas and the Patimokkha and the occasion for 
the enactment of each precept together with their meanings 
free from ambiguity. Though many accept that this Com¬ 
mentary is in the words of the Thathagata the present writer 
prefers to attribute these two sections, the Parajika Pali and 

^[ 10 . ^ acittiya ^ >a ^’ I'he venerable Bhikkus who composed 
the First Convocation. The inference to be drawn therefore 
is that the Commentaries said to have been compiled by the 

cZl G rT i0n are the “ At ^ a ” explanatory notes 

aine in the present Parajika Pali and Pacitti ya Pali. It 

°! 1 C Ri n ’ S L a . PPe ^ that after the compilation of the Bhikku 
ViLl , lblmngaS Which com P^e the Ubhato. 

f “ ° U8h(i r6al,y t0 g0 under the nomenclature 

o he Patimokkha with an analytical survey thereof”) this 

was included in the Vinaya Pitaka and that the Original 
iratimokkha was dropped therefrom. 

What is now accepted in Ceylon as the Third Book of th& 
Vinaya Pitaka, the Mahavagga: Pali, contains a life story of 
o uddha from his enlightenment including many incidents 
that took place thereafter, and the so-called Fourth-Book 
contains accounts of the First md Secand Convocations bofcfr 
o winch- -took placo- after the -death of the Tathagata, ths* 
in uLunce to be drawn being that .these accounts were** addeeb 
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-oh by contemporaneous writers after the event so that there 
is incontrovertible evidence of the fact that the Tri l itakas 
have been subsequently added to after their first 
compilation. 

We shall now proceed to deal briefly with the contents 
of each of the Books of the Vinaya Pitaka. 

v • The. Vibhanga' or ;Ubhato Vibhanga (consisting of the 
Parajika Pali and the Pacittiya Pali) contains 524 precepts. 
Of these 220 form the Bhikku Vibhanga or Bhikku - 
Patimokkha and 304 the Bhikkuni Vibhanga ‘or Bhikkuni 
Patimokkha. Of these 524 precepts there are some common 
to both Bhikkus and Bhikkunis while others apply only to 
one or other of them. As those precepts that are common to 
the two sexes are repeated in both Patimokkhas, counting 
them only once leaves us with 350 differeht precepts. There 
g^re‘46.precepts applicable to Bhikkus only and 130 applicable 
to Bhikkunis only while the number * common to the- two 
sexes is 174. „ , ... 

J / ■ ( r ., . f * : 

Of the precepts applicable to Bhikkus, four are known 
as the Parajikapattis. A Bhikku who infringes any ono of 
these forfeits his right to contailuo as a member of the Ploly 
Order. He cannot .even after disrobing himself obtain 
Ordination (upasampada) on re-.entering the Sangha but can- 
only remain an unordaiqed Bhikku (.Samanera) or a lay 
disciple. 'Nor can he during, his life-time attain any of the 
stages of holiness. These pj^epfjp ;:re : 

i. Entering into sexual communications with a female of 

fho human species * or any other species - of 

animals. 

ii. Dishonest taking from another anything worth a 
v/ -? quarter of, a Kahapaua or haore. (A Kahapana was 

a gold coin said to be worth about Rs. 3/- in modern 
* •* .... Ceylon currency). 

iii. ‘Causing'the destruction of the life of human being 

whether born or en ventre samere and 

iv. Declaring thq-t one has entered one of the stages of 

holiness without having actually done so. 

These are the most important of the precepts because no 
amends can be made for a breach of any of them. 


Paoittiya.” A^Bhikku who uses robes or ’begging bowls in 
contravention of tho rules commits a broach of a precept of 
this class after the expiration of a certain number of days.. 
Ho has to part with the article in question to another 
Bhikku or to the Order and make the necessary amends for . 
his lapse. He cannot claim to have cleansed himself by 
merely performing the penances without so parting with the 
article. ” Xisa^iya ” signifies that which has to he avoided, 
and the precepts of this class are thirty in number while 
the remaining 92 Pacittiya precepts have' no specific name. 

' To cleanse himself of the taint of having committed a 
breach of. the Pacittiya precepts and the. precepts hereinafter, 
enumerated a Bhikku has to make a confession before another, 
member of the Order. 

The next class is known as thcr Patidesaniya and contain 
four precepts, ono of them enjoining a Bjiikku not to receives 
and partake of any meat or drink given by, a Bhikkuni outside, 
his place of dwelling, such Bhikkuni not. being a rotative, 

• The ' fifth class is designated' the Dukkata, . a term 
signifying an undesirable or unbecoming act.- In the Bhikkus 
Patimokkha the precepts falling - under, this ^ head , fire 
sev.enty-fi.ve in number and are known also as , Sekhiya 
but the number of Dukkatas in the other, books of the Vinaya 
is very large indeed being over nine thousand million's and. 
cannot he explained individually but only under their, \arious 
classifications. 

In addition to this division of the precepts uncle l the 
five heads shown above they are also sometimes classified 
as: — 1. Parajika, 2. Sanghadisesa, 3. Phullaccaya, 4. 
Pacittiya, 5. Patidesaniya, 6. Dukkata and 7. Dubbhasica.. 
The precepts falling under the two new heads of 
Phullaccaya and Dubbhasita are not found in the Patimokkha 
but in the other Books only. “Phullaccaya” signifies “more 
serious lapses” and included the more serious out of the rules 
breaches of which can be atoned for by confession before one 
member of the Order. The term “Dubbhasita” signifies the 
speaking of unbecoming or hard words and the. precepts falling 
under this name are considered of less importance .than e T . en 
the Dukkatas. 


The next class are known as the Sanghadisesas. To 
make amends for a broach of any ono of these precepts the 
delinquent has to confess his lapse, undertake to perform the 
necessary penance therefor and, at the end of the period 
of penance, be acknowledged by not less than twenty 
members of tho Order as having been purged of his guilt. 
This last act which declares that the delinquent who has 
had to abstain from participating in joint rituals performed 
by the brotherhood is again fit to ba invited to them is 
known as Abbhana.” To this class belonging thirteen 
precepts. 

The third class is known as the Pacittiya, thirty of which 
are again classified under the sub-head of Nisaggiya 


The rules of conduct for the female members of the Order 
contain :— 

1. Eight Parajikas, 

2. Seventeen Sanghadisesas, 

3. One hundred and ninety six Pacittiyas, and 

4. Eight Patidesaniyas and 


5. Seventy Five Sekiya Dukkatas. 
precepts enacted for Bhikkunis are dealt with in the two 
s of the Vinaya known as the Parajika Pali and the 
ttiya Pali. According to the older division of the Vmaya 
the three Books the Vibhanga, the Khandhaka and the 
_ i-i_~ rrw, Unnkq nrft included in the \ ibhanga. 
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The.Khandhaka, the next Book according to the Older 
Division includes the two books Mahavagga and Cullavagga. 
Their contents and sub-divisions, briefly, are as follows:— 

I. The Maha Khandhaka contains the rules as to 
ow members are to be admitted to the lower grade of the 
Order how they are to be ordained, the rules regarding the 
conduct of pupils towards their teachers and vice versa and 

™rVtZdZ r who shouidnotbe — **> 

to hp mi Th / Uposathakkhand haka describes the procedure 
or th °l /'lightly meetings of the Sangha held 

or the purpose of confessing each one’s transgressions against 

sutsr- and the ru,es as to the fixing ° f the f ° r 
ttZZZJT * ,he ^ 

IV The Pavaranakkhandhaka contains the rites to he 
observed at the termination of this period the object thereof 
being to create a better understanding between those who 
, 6 .spent this season as enjoined by the precepts. At the 

Srrr ; 8periodtheBhikkus —Jelz 

place fixed accord,ng to the rules laid down for the purpose and 

L a sem°b?y e ’in t g h inDin8 "V" add ~ 

assembly in this wise:-Sirs, if there has been on my part 
any tiansgression against the precepts which ye have seen, 
heard of, or suspected say ye so and I will make amends ” If 

snlniT b the negatiVe the aS8embly indicates it by their 
2S2. ,f 1D the affirmath ’ e “ * ** ^reply 

leatheLd ^ ° am “ akkbandbaka deals with such matters as 
gather and hides and sandals that Bhikkus may and may not 

VI. The next section, the Bhesajjakkhandhaka, describes 
what medic,nes a Bhikku may take and the way medicines 
re to be administered and surgical operations performed It 
SO contains details as to what animal foods a Bhiklm 
and what he may not partake of and also an account of 

visit of the Buddha to Pataliputta and Visala short bef^ 
his death and the stories of Sinha, the general, of Mendaka of 
Kemya Jatila and of Roja Malla and others. 

hnwV) 1 ' Tr T i e “ l° ll0WS the Kathinakkha ndhaka dealing with 

i Bh tt u th , “ ^ ““ P ‘ ed - the “f*'* to which 

a Bhikku who has received a Kathina becomes entitled 

ow the right to those indulgences is again forfeited The 

recipient of a Kathina becomes entitled to use any number 

of robes for five months from that date ^ i 

also^if he so desires, go about wearing only twoTobes.^He 


will not be entitled to these privileges if he ceases to reside 

at the place where the Kathina was presented to him 

Bhikk" robes that. 

dyed and how distributed, etc. The stoTv J r T "u 
Physician is also related in this Kandhaka "** 

Bhikkfq ^ ampeyyakkan dhaka describes how and why- 

Bhikkus are to be excluded from DarfnVmof; * . ^ 

performed by t he S.* ...iTST IT" *' 
are to re-admitted thereto. &Dd h ° W they 

X The Kammakkhandhaka describes th« v • 

r_i to T be . - .i L Sr 

viz.. 1. Tajjaniya Kamma (threatening! o w . ™ ” 

(advising) 3. Pabbajaniya Kamma (i • ’ Nlyassakamma 

his place of abode) 4. Patisaraniva K "””7 °T- ° f ° De fr ° m 
»nd 5. Ukkhopaniya K»„ 

in which a Bhikku whoZ^vioktl^' 1 ^7 d0Wn th ® manner 
the head of 

having cleansed himself of the tain and fh " C ° nS ' dered as 
the Sangha should re-admit him. m wUch 

which disputes among^ rnembers "^of thT^Orde^ "“I* 
adjudicated upon. 0rder are to be 

Bhikk^shouM cI“teL a s^ ,kkhandhaka dl ' reCtS h ° W 
trifling import. Eg Thev ’ CS !” reSpectof matters of 

ss-tiV 

hair or unguents of 1 C °7 rivanCe8 for s “oothoning their 

Th. m j 

ZIZ Nor should they sing .hi 

,o be ^ zztzzts 

o jb t fthe construction of w.t.r 

to b! ’ bS ” d kitehras »'<■ (oroiture etc 

lo b. used therein „„d the w.y , 0 be, be worn. 

the d X J'„- Setll * s “» kkh »"^b«ka contains a description of 

nd th7 / a”’” Bb ' lkkm «* ‘ k *ir o.o 

d the beds, ch„ra, coverlets, etc., to be kept therein and the 

Way they are to bo „, e d and taken caro of and also how 


The Kathina is the name given to a roh#» fhot • _ 

in a -rwnpta. by hi. Dav.t., „ Urmi^CKf S‘° ”* ^ Wb "* h »“■»-* - tb. Bhikln wbo b« , k . „i.y 
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Bhikkus are to reside in these dwelling houses. This Khand. 
haka also relates the story of the first \isit of Anepidu to 
Buddha and of the construction of Jetavanarama. 

XVI. The Sanghabhedakkhandhaka relates the details of 
the secession among the members of the Order caused by 
Devadatta and contains the story of Devadatta from his 
admission to the Order. 

XVII. The Vattakkhandhaka gives instructions regarding 
such matters as the disposing of the furniture, etc., of a Vihara 
from which a Bhikku is about to depart on a long journey in 
order that such furniture may be secure during his absence, 
how a Bhikku should enter the Vihara of another, how a 
younger Bhikku should salute an elder, how a host should 
entertain his guests, how beds are to be cleaned, 
how doors and windows are to be opened and lamps 
lit, how a Bhikku dwelling in the forest should fetch his 
water and deposit the same, how a Bhikku should conduct 
himself when begging for alms in the village, how he should 
conduct himself in the lavatory and a vast number of other 
similar matters. 

XV III. The Patimokkhatthappanakhandhaka states that 
when the Sangha has assembled at a place fixed for the pur¬ 
pose for the fortnightly recitation of the Patimokkha iL there 
happens to be anything that should prevent the recitation it 
should be postponed. It also relates an incident in the 
Purvarama where the Buddha delayed this recitation as tho 
assembly contained a Bhikku whose sila was impure. If there 
happens to bo present at the meeting any Bhikkhu who 
having infringed a precept has not cleansed himself of the taint 
in the prescribed manner it is laid down that the recitation 
should not take place. 

XIX. The Bhikkhuni Khandhaka relates how on the 
earnest entreaties of Maha Pajapati Gotami the Order was 
thrown open to women. Among other matters it deals with 
the way members of the two sexes of the Order should 
conduct themselves towards each other, and tho manner in 
which a Bhikkuni is to be ordained. 

XX. The Pancasatikakkhandhaka contains an account of 
the First Convocation composed of 500 arahans. 

XXI. The Sattasatikakkhandhaka likewise gives an 
account of the Second Convocation in which 700 arahans 
participated. It is also hero stated that the Second Convoca¬ 
tion only dealt with the Vinaya Pitaka, the occasion for it 
being called together being the violation of certain precepts 
by a Bhikku of tho name of Vajji Putta. It is not stated that 
this Convocation dealt with any of the other Pitakas. 

To come now to the Parivara popularly accepted as the 
Fifth Book of the Vinaya Pitaka. It has already been stated 
at the commencement of this article that this Book has been 
compiled after all throe Convocations. It begins with the 
question where, on account of whom and on what occasion 


the first precept of tho Parajika was enacted and proceeds 
to answer similar questions in' respect of all tho precepts 
in the Bhikkhu Vibhanga. 

The Second part deals with the gravity of tho infringe¬ 
ment of each of the precepts in their order and is followed by 
two parts dealing similarly with tho Bhikkhuni Vibhanga. 
Next the precepts are classified as those which can be 
violated by word alone, by deed alone, by thought and 
word, by thought and doed, etc. A subsequent section lays 
down in detail a numbor of matters of importance in the 
adjudication of disputes. 

Thus it would bo seen clearly that besides examining the 
precepts laid down in tho earlier Books under various analyses 
this Book does not contain a single additional precept and it 
is therefore to bo concluded that this Book has been included 
in tho Vinaya Pitaka as it is of tho greatest assistance to 
students who desiro to master tho precepts. 
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[By the Rev. Bhikku Ananda, b.a.J 


Na kho Kassapa , pathavi dhatu saddhammam antaradhapeti napo dhatu na tejo dhatu na vayo dhatu . 
At ha kho idheva te uppajjanti mogha-purisa ye imam saddhammam antaradhapenti. 

—Sanyutta Nikaya 


MONGST the many arresting events that mark 
the religious histories of the world perhaps 
none stand more conspicuous and certainly 
none more melancholy than the disappearance 
of the religion of the Buddha from the lands of 
its birth. 


Today, when China, Japan and Tibet in the north, and 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam in the south are justifiably proud 
in the possession of the religion of the Sambuddha, India 
naturally feels keenly her loss of the greatest legacy of her 
greatest son. In the time of Dovanampiya Tissa, Maha 
Mahinda was able to refer to India as 11 shining with yellow 
robes.” But today there are practically no Buddhists in the 
whole of the ‘ Middle Country. 1 


Apart from being the birthplace of the Blessed One, 
India has been the dynamic centre from which radiated 
innumerable missions of the Dhamma, lighting 
all Asia from the “ snows of Siberia to the 
luxuriant islands of the Javanese archi- 
pelago”, with the glory of the Teaching 
of the Truth. 


reason for this tremendous change, when 
occurred, and how it was effected, are 
questions which arise almost at the 
beginning of our inquiry. The change 
was not anterior to 1200 C. E. But 
k without answering these questions 
^ hero, let us take our minds back to 
Mi the beginning of Buddhism as a 
national religion in India and 
Hi trace the history of its rise, 
HI decline, fall and final disruption 
H in the chaos that ensued in the 
wake of the Moslem invasion. 


As early as 200 B.C. Buddhism 
penetrated into China. In 372 and 
400 C. E. it entered Korea and 
Japan and it was not later than 
the 7th century C. E. that Siam 
accepted it. Ceylon of course 
was an earlier child of the noble 
religion, and in time came to be* 
the chosen of the Eaith, for her 
loyal adherence to and her 
equally loyal preservation of the 
Pure Teaching. 


Buddha s pannirvana took 
place in 483 B. C. His Dhamma 
was not recorded during his life- 
/ time, and there was the possibility 
/ of the teaching being lost to the 
/ world. Cognizant of this and with 
/ the foresight that characterized the 

Elders of old, a company of the Noble 
Order, soon after the Great Decease, 
hastened to Rajagaha and held a convocation 
of monks to redact the teaching. 


These and many other coun- H 

tries, which came under the sway \: 1 ' 

of Buddhism early or late, maintained ^ 

constant relations with India. To the 
classic cloisters of Buddhist learning at 
Nalanda, Yikramasila and Udantpuri did the 
daughter-countries of the Faith send their 
scholars so that they might dive into 
the depths of the Aryan lore and draw 
on the vast intellectual treasures there 
obtainable. 


The Rev. BHIKKU ANANDA 


Maha Kassapa, a towering person¬ 
ality amongst the powerful figures who 
comprised the circle of Great Disciple- 
the deliberations. The thera Ananda, 
t companion of the Master, was 
V (Dhamma) and Upali, chief amongst 
those versed in the discipline of the Order, was questioned on 
the RULE (Vinaya). And these two theras in due form and 
order set forth the LAW and the RULE. And after them the 
whole concourse of the assembled bhikkus repeated the 
Teaching in unison to mark its approval of the redaction. 

The teaching being put into canonical form, the bhikkhus 
grouped themselves according to their bent and ability to 
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study, master, and bear in mind the different parts of the 
canon. Some specialized in the Rule (Vinaya); these were 
the Vimyadharas. Those who mastered the suttas or 
discourses were known as Suttantikas . Matikadharas were 
the doctors of the Abhidhamma, the philosophy of the law. 
With the work of specialization the first convocation came to 
an end and was designated the First Council or the Council 
of Rajagaha. 

A century later acute differences arose between certain 
sections of the monks on various points including the 
Dhamma and the Vinaya and the monks were once again 
convoked to settle the differences. The meeting took place 
at Vesali but it was not able to decide the questions to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. A large number withdrew from 
the convocation and held a separate conference of their own 
at Kosambi. The secessionists w T ere called Mahasanghikas 
and those who adhered to the old orthodox school of Elders 
were known as Theravadins . Out of these two schools which 
were differentiated at the Second Council or the Council of 
Vesali, the next century produced no less than sixteen other 
sub-divisions making in all eighteen different sects. 

The school of Thoravada or Sthaviravada gave birth to 
the Vatsiputriyas, Mahisasakas, Dharmaguptikas, Sautran- 
tikas, Sarvastivadins, Kasyapiyas, Samkrantivadins, Samma- 
tiyas, Shannagarikas, Bhadrayaniyas, and Dharmmottariyas^ 
and the Mahasanghikas in their turn produced the Ekavya- 
vaharikas, Gokulikas, Bahusrutiyas, Caitikas and Prajnapti- 
vadins. Of the points on which these sects and sub-sects 
differed one was concerning the personality of the Master 
himself. Some of them had fallen into the error of believing 
that the Blessed one was altogether non-human. They said 
that he was hypercosmic in every detail and believed that ho 
was not really born. Neither did ho strive nor finally pass 
away. All the earthly events regarding his life recorded by 
history were unreal. They were merely a display of Maya 
(illusion). The truth was esoteric. And to uphold these 
views and theories they fabricated new suttas wherein the 
supernatural was given freo-play. They eulogized the 
miraculous activities of the Buddha and transformed him into 
a divinity. 

Two centuries and more after the Parinirvana of the 
Buddha, Asoka the Mauryan emperor became a Buddhist. 
His teacher was the thera Moggaliputta Tissa who felt the 
need of bringing the learned ones in the Order together to 
settle many questions which demanded attention and under 
the aegis of Asoka a convocation of monks the third in the 
series recorded—was held at Asokarama in Pataliputta, the 
city of the empire. 

Over a thousand Elders of the brotherhood attended this 
assembly wdiich came to be styled as the Third Council or the 
Council of Pataliputta. As many as eleven sects were left 
out of this convocation and were denied atmittanco. The 
uninvited sects assembled separately and hold a conference at 
Nalanda, a place which was to become later the stronghold of 
Sarvastivada, and subsequently of Mahayana. 


Moggaliputta Tissa, president and dominant figure of the 
Third Council, was of heroic mould. Noble his personality 
was, but nobler was his life-work. His foresight and wisdom, 
his indomitable courage, his energy and ability, which laid the 
foundations of the empire of Buddhism are second in impor¬ 
tance only to the Master’s work in the sphere of missionary 
endeavour. The expansion of the Dhamma-field through 
powerful missions composed of able and learned theras 
established the Truth on an unassailable basis which has 
withstood the vicissitudes of twenty-two centuries. It is not 
possible to end this brief reference to the mighty monk 
without touching on the mission to Ceylon undertaken at his 
behest by the Royal Mahinda. To Moggaliputta Tissa, as 
much as to Maha Mahinda, belongs the credit of uniting 
Lanka and India by ties of an eternal kinship. 

The teaching brought by the Royal missionary to Ceylon 
was handed down orally from teacher to pupil until the time 
of Vatta Gamini Abliaya, popularly known as Valagambahu, 
when it was written down by learned theras at Aluvihara in 
the district of Matale. This grand achievement was a distinct 
stop forward in accomplishing the splendid task of preserving 
for all time the integrity of the Teachings. 

Not only Asoka but other Maurya kings also supported 
and furthered the cause of Buddhism. They built stupas 
and Viharas and maintained the Order. Last of the imperial 
Mauryas was Brihadratha. He was killed by his general 
Pushyamitra who ascended the throne and inaugurated a 
new dynasty, the Sunga. Political necessity mado him a 
strong follower of Brahminism, and an enemy of. the 
Buddhists. In his reign long-forgotten animal . sacrifices 
were revived, the Smritis which asserted the divinity of the 
Brahmins were written, and the Mahabharata, a collection of 
religion, folklore and history, was compiled. A determined 
effort was made to instil new life into Sanskrit literature. 
In many ways things became unfavourable to Buddhists who 
were compelled to shift their centres of religion to places 
outside Magadha. Arya Sthaviravada moved to Sanchi; 
Vodis-Giri and Sarvastivada to Urumunda at Mathura, and 
other sects elsewhere. 

Arya Sthaviravada could well be taken as the oldest 
nikaya, (sect) as well as the most orthodox. The followers 
of other nikaya? made several changes in their scriptures to 
suit changing circumstances. Sarvastivada as soon as it 
reached Mathura turned its Tripitaka from Magadhi to 
Sanskrit, the language beloved of the Brahmins. Many other 
nikayas did the same. But Arya Sthaviravada preserved 
the Teaching in the original Magadhi or Pali. 

After the breaking-up of the Maurya empire, King 
Menander a Bactrian Greek was able to conquer part of the 
North-west and make Sagala (modern Sialkot) his capital. 
His viceroys or satraps and those of his successors 
governed at Ujjain and Mathura. The Greek kings of India 
being mostly Buddhists, their satraps looked with favour on 
the Sarvastivadins of Mathura and the Sthaviravadins of 
Sanchi. Mathura of those days was, besides being the seat 
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In the first cen¬ 
tury C. E. when 
Vaibhashikas were 
gaining ground in the 
north, in the south— 
in the country of 
Vidarbha (Berar) 

Nagarjuna was born. Ho wrote a treatise on Sunyavada 
(Relativity) which helped the development of Mahayana. 
Books like the Prajnaparamita servod the Mahayanists for the 
Tripitaka. 

In 400 C. E. Vasubandhu wrote his Abhidharma Kosha, 
a work which was in the main Sarvastivadin in principle. 
His commentary on the Kosha was regarded as supporting 
the Sautrantika school. Asanga, Vasubandhu’s brother, 
founded the system of Yogacara philosophy. 

Towards the close of the fourth centnry C. E. four dis¬ 
tinct systems of Buddhist philosophy were in existence. 
These were the schools of Sautrantika, Vaibhashika, 
Madhyamika and Yogacara. With their special treatises, 
methods, terminology and techniques of salvation, they 


Polonnaruwa, Ceylon: Ruins of an Ancient Temple. 


from them. The infinite compassion and the infinite wisdom 
which characterized the enlightenment of a Sammasam- 
buddha captured their imagination. They composed many 
vaipulya and Ratna Kuta suttas to expound the beauties of 
their ideal. To popularize their views they originated a now 
cult, the cult of Bodhisattvas, and created divinities like Avaloki- 
tesvara, Manjusri, Akashagarba and others. Arahats like 
Sariputta and Maha Moggalana woro brought down to the 
lovol of Bodhisattvas. Mahayanists, in their zeal to make 

everyone a Buddha, distorted many suttas to serve their pur¬ 
poses. 

Image-making received a fillip with the arising of 
Mahayana. Though the first image of the Blessed One was 
made in the time of the Kushana Kanishka, with the 
diffusion of Mahayanist ideas statues of numerous Bodhi- 


deviated from the traditional way of scriptural exegesis, 
revolutionized the canons of exposition and in many respects' 
re-sfcatod the Teaching. 

A salient feature of these schools was the mode or ‘ vehicle ’ 
(yana) of liberation. Vaibhahsikas and Sautrantikas accepted 
three modes : Buddha-yana, Paccekabuddha-yana and Arahat- 
yana. Tho Madhyamikas and Yogacaras recognized only the 
Buddha-yana. The followers of Buddha-yana called them¬ 
selves Mahayanis considering themselves superior to the 
followers of the three modes and cast on the latter the 
depreciatory appellation of Hinayanis or “ little Vehicle-men." 
These Mahayanists were sincere devotees of Buddha-yana 
alone. In their burning ardour for the ideal of supremo 
Buddhahood, they disparaged the efforts of those who differed 


of a vice-regal government, an emporium on the great trade- 
route from the South and East towards Taxila in tho North. 
Caravans large and small passed through this centre of 
commerce. Tho wide diffusion of Sarvastivada could safely 
be ascribed to tho groat contact it naturally had with the 
outer world through its headquarters being situated on an 
arterial trade-route. 


Gradually tho Sarvastivadins of Mathura began to differ 
from the original Sarvastivada of Magadha. To draw a dis¬ 
tinction between the two, this nikaya was named Arya 
Sarvastivada. 


The Yucheos succeeded the Greeks and established a 
now rule.. Kanishka the Kushana monarch belonged to this 

now reigning house. His capital was Peshawar. Ho was a 
devout Sarvastivadin. 

Vasumitra and Asva- 
gbosa belonged to his 
age. Under his 
auspices a council of 
monks was called by 
the two scholars to 
wipe off the differ¬ 
ences which divided 
the schools of 
Gandhara and Kash- 
mlra. At this council 
certain commentaries 
were compiled known 
as Vibhashas. Follow¬ 
ers of Sarvastivada 
were sometimes 
called Vaibhashikas 
after these books. 


i 


*sattvas became common. Along with them gods and 
^goddesses also came to be worshipped. Prajnaparamita, 
Tara, and Vijaya were among the latter. Innumerable 
temples were built for these Bodhisattvas, and wealth was 
lavishly spent in the performance of ceremonial worship. 
Suttas longer and more ‘ merit-earning * than those of the 
Hinayanists were composed. Being too long for constant 
repetition they were condensed into * dharnis ’ of two or three 
lines each. Dharnis in their turn became too numerous to be 
conveniently recited and were compressed into mantras which 
resulted in the rise of a degenerate religion called Mantrayana 
—a mode of salvation through ‘ utterances of power.’ 

Hinayana accepted all three modes of liberation as ideal 
according to the capacity of tho aspirant to salvation. It 
presented the manifold ideal, as opposed to tho uniform goal 
of Mahayana which promised to all and sundry, whatever 
their differences of nature or nurture, a royal road to Buddha¬ 
hood. Mahayana also taught that the Bodhisattva, being a 
follower of the selfless ideal of Buddhahood, was more or less 
exempt from the observance of the Vinaya. Moral laxity 
naturally followed such teaching. The doctrines of Guhya 
'Samaja and Kala Cakra which were unmistakable sanctions 
for leading an immoral life began to be accepted. Flesh- 
beating, tho taking of intoxicants and other evils that go with 
them became common. Those seeking entry into these secret 
•organisations which encouraged and practised these vicious 
ways had, however, to go through a period of probation, and 
pass through several stages of initiation before becoming mem¬ 
bers. So long as those degenerate organisations were 
numerically weak they propagated their doctrines in secret 
and appeared to tho world as Mahayanists. 

Mahayana having no Vinaya of its own had accepted the 
Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins. Tho Mahayanists also accepted 
the Sarvastivadin Vinaya and were ordained according to it. 
From Mahayana they took over tho cult of Bodhisattvas and 
in addition to these practised the Tantric rites and ceremonies 
of Vajrayana, the lowest and most degenerate sect into which 
later Indian Buddhism resolved itself. 

In the 8th century C. E. nearly all sects of Buddhism 
became followers of Mahayana which at that time was another 
name for Vajrayana. They ceased to believe in the simple, 
inspiring life of the Master and preferred fantastic stories 
of their own making. Most of the monks though robed in 
yellow were at heart followers of tho black arts of Vajrayana. 
The expounders of Vajrayana, although profound scholars and 
great poets, still in their outward life lived like half-mad 
men. They developed a mystic language (Sandhya-bhasha) 
which conveyed a double sense : sensual as well as spiritual. 

In the 7th century C. E. Indrabhuti, king of Orissa, his 
teacher, Anangavaraja, and many other scholars were busy 
proving tho possibility of realising desired objects through 
r Tantric methods. In their writings they used many words of 
hidden import such as * Upaya ’ for men, 1 Prajna ’ for women, 
and 1 Amrita ’ for wine. From the 8th to tho 12th century 


0. E. Indian Buddhism in its corrupt forms assumed a 
thoroughly orgiastic aspect. 

Vajrayana had its 84 siddhas or supermen. Many of 
them were scholars and poets. They led a strange life. 
Most of them lived in jungles and seldom covered their bodies. 
Human skulls were the cups they used in drinking wine. 
They lived by themselves and deeply resented the intrusion of 
outsiders. 

The Indian masses under tho influence of the Tantric cult 
lost all reverence for morality. Their drink-sodden, vitiated 
minds revelled in absurdities. 

There were kings who considered it imperative to main¬ 
tain great siddhacaryas with their retinues of monks. 
Siddhacaryas performed Tantric rites for the kings and instan¬ 
ces have been found of kings giving their daughters to the 
siddhas. 

And when tho hosts of moral and spiritual decay had 
weakened and emasculated the soul of the Indian people, 
when tho Brahminical distinctions of caste had disintegrated 
their social life, and when tho superstitious mysticism of 
Tantricism had dulled their mental life, the Moslem legions 
like a storm that clears the atmosphere descended from the 
North-west. The wealthy temples where the pious offerings 
of centuries had accumulated were desecrated and their 
belongings despoiled. Tho Bodhisattvas, gods and goddesses, 
were thrown down from their high altars and utterly des¬ 
troyed. Nothing was sacred to these virile fighters of Islam 
whoso main purposo was simply loot and destruction. 
Mantras and Tantric practices availed not. The great 
Tantrikas were powerless before the conquering legions. 
And while tho crowd of Tantric magicians were busy per¬ 
forming their ‘ Balees ’ and mumbling their mantras, the 
north of India passed into the power of the invader. 

The depth to which the superstitious beliefs of the 
people had descended is well illustrated by the story of the 
Pala Kings of Behar who built a great Tantric Temple at 
Udantapuri with tho hope of warding off evils. They expected 
that the Tantric gods and goddesses installed in that temple 
would succour them in case of trouble. But alas the last 
King was overcome by Mohamed-bin-Bhiktyara with a band 
of 200 cavalry. Tara’s great statue was reduced to pieces* 
Thousands of monks were slain and vihar&s completely 
sacked. Though great and irretrievable losses through 
the destruction of valuable treasures of art and architecture, 
of men and material, were sustained, the wiping out of 
the Vajra pest was an invaluable advantage. The people 
awoke to a sense of the fatuity of the course they had for 
long pursued. 

Before I conclude this brief survey of an era replete with 
brilliant achievement as well as with stark degeneracy, let me 
touch upon one possible question that may arise. Brahmins 
and Buddhists were treated in the same manner by the 
Moslems. They were all attacked indiscriminately and killed 
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BUDDHISM AND SCIENCE. 


[By D. B. Jayasinghe.] 



| HILOSOPHERS throughout the ages have 
maintained that “ things are not what they 
seem” and that what is represented to us 
through the senses is not the real world. The 
eye for instance cannot take in the whole of 
the universe at one glance but only a very 
limited portion of it, which perhaps explains its usefulness. 
The ear would be a constant source of worry to us if it 
had not the capacity to cut out 
the sounds with high frequencies. 

Life itself would be intolerable 
if our sense of smell was much 
more sensitive than it is. And 
the mind itself becomes useful 
because it can forgot most things 
and remember only those which 
are pertinent to the matter in 
hand. It is thus obvious that 
our senses reveal only a very 
small fraction of reality. The 
question then arises as to what 
exactly is real and how that reality 
may best be apprehended. As to 
the method of apprehending reality 
there are two recognised means:— 
objectivity and subjectivity. The 
Buddha adumbrated one method 
nearly 2,500 years ago when he 
stated that the world and every¬ 
thing in it is to bo found inside 
this fathom-long body of ours and 
urged upon his followers to 
practise the art of Dhyana medita¬ 
tion as the one and only road to 
realisation. But twentieth century 
science, however, flushed with the 
success of its efforts in the domain 
of objectivity maintained that we 
could get to know all that there 
was to know by moans of observa¬ 
tions and experiments conducted 
on things outside ourselves. For 

a long time it was thought that science alone could 
unravel the mystery of the universe. But during the 
past few years there has been a revolution in the 
province of science itself. Einstein and the Quantum 
theory have upset all accepted scientific beliefs. Just as 
wo were gathering sufficient courage to scoff at horned 
devils Einstein is asking us to believe in the possibility of 
curved space *. In the matter of the relative velocity 
of light ho has found out that 2 and 2 make not 4 but 2 only. 



In the realm of sub-atomic physics it has been discovered that 
the little electrons and protons refuse to obey such an 
elementary law as the law of cause and effect. The very 
foundations of science appear to be shaking. Scientists are 
beginning to doubt the efficacy of science as a means of 
probing reality. Science in fact has come to the end of its 
tether. Not only are scientists giving up all hopo of solving 
the riddle of the universe by means of scientific methods but 

they are beginning to admit the 
validity of intuitional apperception 
as a more direct and useful 
method of attacking the same 
question. The past year has been 
noteworthy for this growing 
change of opinion on the part of 
the scientists. Hero is the 
evidence of the scientists them¬ 
selves : — 


I 


1. (a) According to Edding¬ 

ton “ matter in the last analysis 
is mind stuff.” To put it in his 
own words :—“ We have found a 
strange footprint on the shores 
of the unknown. We have devised 
profound theories ^to account for 
its origin. At last wo havo 
succeeded in re-constructing the 
creature that made the footprint. 
And lo it is our own.” 

(b) Again Eddington thinks 
“ that the idea of a universal mind 
or Logos is a fairly plausible 
inference. A universe may seem 
completely mechanical viewed 
from one stand-point, from 
another, from the aspect of the 
mind—and mind in matter is 
fundamental—spiritual . 99 


SISTER UPPALAVANNA. 


2. (a) Einstein referring to 

the behaviour of electrons and 
protons says, “ Today faith in unbroken causality is 
threatened precisely by those whose path it had illumined 
as their chief and unrestricted leaders at the front—namely 
by the representatives of physics.” “ In itself it is suffi¬ 
ciently interesting that a reasonable science can exist at all 
after dispensing with rigorous causality.” 

(b) On the other hand he states, “ I believe in intuition 
and inspiration. At times I feel certain I am right while not 
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knowing the reason ... It is strictly speaking a real factor 
in scientific research.” , 1 ’ V * j " : ~\ »* 

- Jl j ' " 

3. Joans has said that there is a wide measure of 
•agreement that the stream of knowledge is heading * towards a 
non-mechanical reality.” 

4. Whitehead concedes “ the validity of spiritual vision 
and intuitional experience and its history of persistent 
expansion.” 

5. Hinton says, “Asiatic thinkers propound a theory 
of existence which is in close accord with a conception of a 
possible relation between a higher and a lower dimensional 
space. Either one of two things must bo true, that four 
dimensional conceptions give a wonderful power of represent¬ 
ing the thought of 

the East, or that 
the thinkers of the 
East must have 
been looking at and 
regarding four 
dimensional exist¬ 
ence.” 

We are thus 
at the parting of 
the ways when the 
thinkers of the 
world are beginning 
to realise that as a 
moans of appre- 
bending reality 
intuitional apper¬ 
ception is far 
superior to mere 
intellectual reason- 
i n g and scientific 
method. Bergson 
perhaps was the 
first to realise this 
fact. In fact the 
whole of his philo- 

sophy is based on “the observation of the simple fact 
that deeper than any intellectual bond which binds a cons¬ 
cious creature to the reality in which it lives and which it 
may come to know, there is a vital bond. Our knowledge 
rests on an intuition which is not, at least which is nevor 
purely, intellectual. This' intuition is of the very essence of 
life, and the intellect is formed from it by life, or is one of 
the forms that life has givon to it in order to direct the activity 
and serve the purpose of the living beings that are endowed 
with it. The time therefore is ripe for the thinkers of the 
West to be made aware of the age-old method which Buddhism 
has used to probe reality—Dhyana meditation. But before 
that can bo successfully accomplished Buddhism must be 
presented to the West in terms of modern scientific concepts. 
Emphasis must be laid on the fact that it is first and last a 


means of apprehending reality. It is a fact that other 
religious, systems besides Buddhism (notably Hinduism) 
advocate the value of Dhyana meditation. But their object 
is not a realisation of the truth concerning the why and 
wherefore of things but merely the attaining of “oneness’’ 
with a universal deity. The Buddhist does not crave for 
rebirth in‘a form of existence however preferable it maybe 
to the present one. His only object is to apprehend reality. 
Once that is done his task is accomplished. It is nowhere 
stated than the Buddha was the Lord of the Universe. All 
that is claimed for him is that he was Fully Enlightened- 
just one of a long line of Buddhas who were similarly 
Enlightened. The Buddhist is in every sense of the term a 
seeker of the truth. Ho is the true scientist. His is the 
only religion which values truth for its own sake and urges 


e\eiy man to realise the truth for himself instead of 
attempting the impossible task of getting it second-hand from 
others however exalted. For it must be remembered that 
intuitional apperception of reality must by its very nature be 
incapable of expression in the language of mathematics or any 
language whatsoever. This explains why the Buddha alone 
of great religious teachers has persistently refused to answer 
the questions of his followers regarding a first cause advising 
them instead to tread the path by which they might find the 
answers themselves. 

Buddhist literature has been blessed with a wealth of 
commentaries which though very helpful at times are some¬ 
times a stumbling block in grasping the essentials of 
Buddhism. The true value of Buddhism will be recognised 
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in the West only when its essentials have been separated 
from its accidentals. Here is just one instance of the mis¬ 
chief created by the commentaries. One of the attributes of 
the mind which Dhyana meditation is capable of suppressing 
is Vichikichcha — Doubt. What now is doubt? According 
to the commentators the doubt here referred to is doubt 
concerning the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha, etc., giving 
one the impression that Buddhism is a religion which is 
dependent on faith, which of course is quite incompatible with 
its avowed catholicity. With all due respect to the commen¬ 
tators the probability is that it merely refers to one of the 
Laws of Psychic phenomena which modern psychical research 
has established : — “ that the subconscious mind is incapable of 
inductive reasoning.” This suppression of doubt is a 
characteristic feature of the hypnotic trance in which the 
subject accepts without question the truth of each and every 
absurd suggestion that may be made to him. The element of 
doubt is conspicuous by its absence in the subconscious mind 
while it is one of the chief characteristic features of the 
reasoning intellect on which a whole “ phil sophy of doubt” 
has been built up. No medium in trance h s the capacity to 
doubt any suggestion and the momenj a si: , .estion counter to 
one already made to him is administered no wakes up from 
the trance. The failure to recognise this facj proiides one of 
the common pitfalls of Western spiritualists who claim to 
have spoken with departed spirits. When the suggestion is 
made to a medium that he is talking to a departed spirit it is 
forgotten that he is incapable of doubting the truth of that 
statement. He merely accepts it as a fact and proceeds to 
work out the details as far as he is able to do with the help of 
his own imagination. This is by no means a proof of the 
fact that the medium is talking to a departed spirit. The 
inability of the subconscious mind to doubt anything is 


r \ ,< 

exemplified in a number of Buddhist stories which relate how 

gods of the heavenly worlds have been on occasion outwitted 
by ordinary mortals. We have the advantage of the gods in 
this matter. We have a submerged Dhyana mind which 
some of us can use on occasion as well as an intellect with 
which we can doubt and reason when we wish to do so, while 
the gods have only one consciousness — the Dhyana mind. 
The result is that they are incapable of doubting anything and 
are therefore easily deceived. This explanation of Vichi¬ 
kichcha also gives the reason why Buddhism alone attaches 
so much importance to the necessity of speaking the truth by 
making the telling of lies one of the five deadly sins. What 
is the objection to tolling a lie when it pays ls to do *o. King 
Chetiya is said to have been the father of lio3 for lie invented 
them. He had developed the Dhyana consciousness to such 
an extont that he was a complete master of the fourth 
dimension as indeed most people were before King Chetiya. 
When King Chetiya uttered the first lie he fell down from the 
heavens like any ordinary mortal and the gods wept because 
he had thus introduced a great evil to the world. The 
connection between Dhyana consciousness and falsehood is. 
this. Whore the one is the other is not. VTike a subject 
in the hypnotic trance to contradict himself. That is the 
surest way to wake him up from the trance. No man can 
utter a lie with one mind alone. This feat requires two 
minds :—one to tell the lie with and the other r to remember 
the truth with, for the liar never forgets the truth himself. 
When King Chetiya uttered the first lie he created a false 
mind. And every time lie used that mind his Dhyana mind 
fell into disuse until it was finally occluded. That is where 
we stand to-day and it is up to us Buddhists to demonstrate 
to the West the pristine purity of that Dhyana mind which 
constitutes the one and only direct approach to reality. 


MOPE ETERNAL. 


Nothing will last, nor pain, nor joy. nor sorrow, 
Grief follows bliss, but neither will endure; 
Ever and always there is a to-morrow, 

Tho* life’s tierce fever burns, there is a cure. 

u There is no state will warrant lamentations,” 
in the dim past men heard Lord Buddha say. 
For, though all life is fraught with tribulations, 
There is escape, and He lias shown the Way. 


Gekaldine E. Lyster. 
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WHY I BECAME A BUDDHIST. 


[By Upasaka 

LL beings try to bo happy, all their activities or 
inactivities are directed to this one sole aim, but 
they are doomed to disappointment. And yet 
the desire for happiness is unquenchable, 
unquenchable in the fullest meaning of the 
word ; for no matter how many times we are dis¬ 
appointed, hope for happiness in the future over springs up 
anew and cannot entirely be killed. This shows us most 
clearly that this, the attainment of happiness, is our supreme 
desire, our supremo object. No matter how many times 



Peksian.] 

happiness, no matter how hard wo try, or how many times 
we try, and because wo know that other people cannot help 
us, but because the desire for happiness is unquenchable, we 
have invented a God who shall make us happy. This one 
consideration alone shows all gods to bo merely a makeshift 
for happiness. 

How shall a God help us if we cannot help ourselves? 
How shall God make us happy, if we cannot make ourselves 
happy ? 



we are disappointed, wo are nev 
and should a man despair of ever 
finding, oven some happiness, he 
will commit suicide, i. e. (ho i s 
ready to) throw away life. For 
without happiness, or hope for 
happiness, life becomes unbear¬ 
able. Yet, wo all know, and the 
more we think, the more we 
know it, that lasting happiness is 
not to be found, or if wo do find 
temporary happiness, we know wo 
cannot keep it. What a tragedy • 

But life without happiness, or 
the hopfc of happiness, is 
impossible. We, therefore, cons¬ 
truct all manner of illusions to 
help us over this terrible conflict 
between desires and their non¬ 
realisation, to help us over the 
undeniable experience of all beings, 
that lasting happiness cannot be 
obtained. Such illusions are: we 
deceive ourselves that in any case 
we shall be happy after wo are 
dead, the nostrum of all religions 
except Buddhism. Since it is 
realized that happiness cannot be 
obtained, and the supreme desire 

for happiness is unquenchable, we construct all kinds of imagi 


allegorical representation of the conflict 
it took place in Gotama s mind between 
love of Enlightenment and worldly 
temptations. 


nary worlds after our death where, then, we expect to find similated food. Nothing else ! 


ovorlasting happiness. What a childish thing! And this 
blind belief, this uncertain hope of a happy land or state after 
death, is so weak, so unreliable, that even those who havo this 
conviction and believe in a happy heaven after death, quickly 
send for the doctor the moment they feel ill. What self-decep¬ 
tion ! It is like accepting a postdated cheque of the validity of 
which we havo strong doubts. Another illusion, self-created, to 
help us over the terrible conflict of life, which consists pre¬ 
cisely in our inability to attain true and lasting happiness, is 
the supreme illusion of God. Because we cannot attain 


The supreme wisdom of the Buddha shines nowhere more 
clearly than precisely in this, that his doctrine is utterly 
free from and void of the illusion of God. He has no need of 
a God, for he has discovered the only true w T ay of happiness, 
to be attained here and now and not after you are dead ; and 
this happiness, moreover, shall never again be disturbed by 
even the faintest shadow of unhappiness, nor even by death 
itself. This is how the Buddha addressed the five bhikkhus, 
his erstwhile companions, after ho had discovered the greatest 
truth: 


THE B- 
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Give ear, ye bhikkhus, I have attained doathlessness. 

I will instruct you, I will impart to you the doctrine. 
Poliowing my instructions, ye shall know and realize this 
utmost goal of the holy life for yourselves even in this 
present lifetime.” 

Had the Buddha not arisen in the world, we would be 
without hope, for all beings seek happiness in a way in 
which it cannot be found; all philosophers and religious 
teachers are running after delusions with the sole exception 
of the Buddha. When they promise happiness, they dispense 
only suffering, and this is due to fundamental delusion, error 
of all beings. The dispelling of this delusion, the correction 
of this error, is what made of Gotama, the ascetic, a Buddha, 
that is : a Supremely Enlightened One . 

What is the fundamental 
delusion in all beings. what 
delusion is responsible for all our 
sufferings, now, before our birth, 
and after our death ? It is the 
delusion of personality. Because 
we think to be such and such a 
person, therefore we try to satisfy 
our desires. 

The means of satisfying our 
desires are sixfold: we have eyes 
to see, ears to hear, nose to 
smell, tongue to taste, body to 
touch and mind to think. We 
can reach the world only through 
these six senses, and these six 
senses represent the All. But 
our eye is impermanent, the 
objects it can see are impermanent, 
the ear is impermanent, the sounds 
it can hear are impermanent, the 
nose is impermanent, the odours 
it can smell are impermanent, 
and so forth. Because they are 

impermanent, therefore they can A pictorial ^presentation 
only give us disappointment and in the Buddha’s life 

suffering. For the greater the offering alms 

momentary pleasure they can give 

us, the greater is the disappointment, the sorrow, 
the suffering after they disappear. This is the cause of the 
eternal conflict between desire and non-attainment, between 
hope and non-realisation. This is the cause of the oceans 
of tears that are ceaselessly watering this earth' and the whole 
universe. 

Is there no way out of this ? Must we all go on ever 
hoping and ever be disappointed ? Must wo defer our hopes 
for happiness until we are dead? Is there no 3ure and 
reliable way to end this fatal contradiction of our life ? Must 
we believe in childish promises of a heaven after death, where, 
once more as persons we shall chase the will-o’-the-wisp of 
happiness ? For note well, all tho enjoyments of all the 
heavens are only possible through sense organs, which by 



their very nature are impermanent, given to vicissitude and 
decay. What is it, really, that makes us unhappy ? 

For mark this well, even a man who has no worldly 
cares or sorrows or physical pain, is unhappy. Why ? What 
makes him unhappy ? The knowledge of the impermanence 
of things is the real cause of our unhappiness. How could 
desire help you over this ? Desire can only bring you the 
possession of impermanent things, and when you realize this, 
you see the hopelessness of it all. This was the problem 
that confronted tho Buddha. What problem ? We find 
ourselves in a world of suffering. The criterion of suffering 
is this universal impermanence of things. Because every¬ 
thing is transitory, subject to change and decay, therefore it is 
impossible to find happiness that shall last. All really great 

thinkers of all ages have realized 
the impossibility of attaining last¬ 
ing happiness in a changing, 
transitory world. And because 
they clearly realized this, they 
gave up the problem in despair, 
and invented a God who shall make 
us happy. But how shall God 
make us happy, if we ourselves 
cannot find happiness ? How 
shall God create lasting happi¬ 
ness in a world of change ? 

They got over this difficulty 
* by inventing a place called heaven, 
where things shall not creep in. 
But how is this possible ? Of 
course, it is not possible. If the 
nature of Life, Existence, Nature, 
here and now, is impermanence, 
it is the same everywhere. 

Now we find the following 
incontestable truths : 


and forms is 
inorganic world 


A. That organic life is only 
possible by and with 
of a legendary incident matter, taken from the 

more.™ wcu. 
tence in all its degrees 
and forms is dependent upon matter of the 
inorganic world. Whether it is the existence of a 
mineral, of a plant, of a worm, of a mosquito, of a 
human being, an angel or a god, they all draw their 
bodies from nature in the form of matter and 
organize it into various forms. 

That in order to know, to cognize, this world, and to 
enjoy it, wo must have a cognizing apparatus, the 
six-sense machine, called personality. Without a 
cognizing apparatus of some kind, we cannot cognize 
the world. Not knowing the world, we cannot 
possibly enjoy it. But to know tho world, we must 
have a body endowed with six senses. And this is a 
terrible bargain. For the possession of a body 
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inevitably, irretrievably lands us in the world of 
matter, in the world of suffering. A body of what. 


no God, or ascetic, or saints, or any being whatsoever can 
help you over this. 


ever texture of fineness must still be taken out of 
the inorganic world of change and decay. Thus to 
possess a body, here or in a supposed heaven, 
inevitably means to be hurled headlong into the 
abyss. But without a body, we cannot enjoy the 
world. Therefore to enjoy the world is really and 
truly equivalent to suffering. Therefore to live 
means to suffer. 

C. Organic life, therefore, no matter where it is, is 
always and everywhere subject to the same laws’ to 
which all matter is subject, i. e. to change and 
decay. Water is water everywhere, iron is iron 
everywhere, whether here or in a supposed heaven- 
Therefore, wherever you exist, whether here or in a 
supposed heaven, 


If this is the case, then there is no escape from our 
suffering. If, wherever we go, we find the same law 3 of 
impermanence, then we are caught in an inescapable situation , 
and our suffering must go on for ever and over, being born 
again and again. 

That is the Buddha’s problem : 

How to find a way out of this chain of suffering 9 But it 

must be found now, and I must know it, that I found it, no 

promissory note on a supposed heaven will avail anything. 

How can we escape suffering if the same laws of change 
and decay are operative everywhere ? How can we escape all 
suffering, if all is suffering? 

“ What a stupendous problem !” 

“But the Buddha solved it.” 


as long as you 
exist, as soon as 
you exist, live, 
you are in a world 
of suffering. 

All organic 
processes are 
impermanent, all 
organic pro¬ 
cesses are 
painful," 

said the Buddha, the 
most sublime intellect 
that ever was on this 
earth. Great thinkers 
havo realized the impos¬ 
sibility of reaching lasting 
happiness; but as the 
desire for happiness is 
unquenchable, they, being 
blind, had to have re. 



A pictorial 


One is truly over¬ 
come with profoundest 
adoration towards this 
greatest of men for having 
found a solution where 
everybody failed, a 
solution which is clear, 
manifest, free from doubt, 
free from faith, free from 
sacerdotalism, from 
worship and all parapher¬ 
nalia of all leligions. 

The Buddha, by a 
method of reasoning 
which transcends the 
boldest flight of imagina¬ 
tion, yet never for a 
moment leaving the sure 
foundations of ascertain¬ 
able facts, of immediate 


course to a makeshift arrangement, and thus they inveijfcJ 
God and heaven. Surely, we are entitled to ask, how God is 
«omg to make us happy in a changing world. If it cannot be 
shown here and now, it must surely be a delusion, a hope without 
■ nnds to meet it. And what about all the heavens 9 >l, e y are 
a continuation of life hero. What a childish game' of self- 
deception! \Ve are supposed to havo bodies there, wo shall 
ee sensations, we shall ha conscious there. Thus all heavens 
are pictured. Now mark this well, the moment you have a 
body, the moment you can sense sensations, the moment 
5 11 can become conscious, that very moment you arc 
caught in the chain of suffering. And this is unalterable 
h ° Pe Wlli over hel P you over this, just as no w 
a our hopes right hero and now in this respect are 
u 1 e. They are futile, they are powerless, in tho face of 
all nature, powerless in tho face of the universal imper¬ 
manence of all things, which is the nature of Nature. And 


experience and know¬ 
ledge, dared to put to himself the question, whether there was 
a lifeless, existenco-Iess, immaterial, something. For an escape 
from suffering, from the world, is only possible, if it could be 
proved that nothing constitutes a-so-called Ego, that every¬ 
thin, is not self. That all nature, all laws, all that exists, 
all mind and intellect, all thinking, all sensations, all percep¬ 
tions, ail consciousness, all feelings, all hopes, all willing, all 
body, all gods, all heavens, all elements, all that can be or has 
e\er been searched out, thought of or ever in the future will 
be, is not mine, is not I, is not my Self. 

All is not my Self.” 

This i s the anatta-doctrine of tho Buddha, the most 
unique doctrine in the world, which only a Buddha can 
discover. 

Because all is not the Self, therefore it is possible to 
escape from them all. This is the most difficult part of tho 



doctrine of the Buddha. Everybody is willing to admit 
that the external world is not his Self, that our body is not 
our Self, but when we come to consciousness, to perception, 
to thinking, then wo postulate a soul, which is supposed to be 
our Self, and which soul is supposed to haye a separate 
existence from the body. 

If there is a soul inside of this body, why can it not see 
without eyes, or hear without ears ? A man horn blind cannot 
see ; a man born deaf cannot hear. Where is his supposed 
soul which is expected to do all these things after the final 
dissolution of the body, after death ? Why cannot the soul 
do these things here and now ? 

What is called a soul reveals itself before the pene¬ 
trating and searching knowledge and science of the Buddha as 
a more superstition. There is no soul which lives or is inde¬ 
pendent of a body with its sensory organs. But if there is no 
soul inside your body, how can you call your body your 
Self? What is your Self ? Your hair, or 'teeth, or lungs, or 
blood, or intestines, or nails, or spittle, or excrement, or what ? 
Your thoughts? Which? Which? Because you have millions 
of thoughts. Your feelings ? Which of them ? Because you 
have millions of them. Or the ability to be able to feel and 
think? But we have seen this to depend upon a bodily 
organism. After death, therefore, you must either again have 
a body, and you will die again, or you will have no body, in 
which case can you say that you are ? 

With this denial of a conscious or unconscious soul apart 
from and independent of our body, the Buddha drew | a sharp 
demarcation-line between himself and all other religious 
teachers that have ever existed. And yet, as we ever see, he 
declared that he had attained deathlessness and promised this 
goal to all who will follow him. 

How are we to understand this ? 

The wholo world is anatta, not Self. I can withdraw 
from everything, for everything is not my self. We have also 
seen that everything cognizable is subject to change and 
death. If, now, I withdraw from that which is death and 
which at the same time has been recognized as not my Self, 
what is the result ? The result is : 


To express a judgment means to affirm or deny a predi¬ 
cate to a subject. Now what do I mean precisely when I 
say: I am ? what are tho ultimate predicates which can be 
affirmed to the Subject I ? I am a hearing one, a seeing one, a 
smelling one, a tasting one, a touching one, a thinking one. 
These are ultimate predicates, for if you take away those 
predicates, if you deny these predicates to tho subject, I, you 
cannot say that he exists. If I do not see, do not hear, do 
not smell, do not taste, do not touch, do not think, could I 
still say, I am ? Of course not! But—and this is the most 
tremendous “ but ” in tho world,—what has been denied has 
been clearly recognized as not the Self. 

Thus renunciation of the world, of the whole realm of the 
six spheres of sense, becomes nob only intelligible, but,shows 
itself to be the wisest step any being can [take. 

Thus to become a real follower, (Bhikkhu or Upasaka) of 
the Buddha, is not the despairing step of a pessimist but the 
gloriously wise step of one who knows. And what does ho 
know ? 

Let me give the answer in the words of the iBuddha 
himself: 

“ There are, Bhikkhus, othor things, profound, 
difficult to realize, hard to understand, tranquilli¬ 
zing, sweet, not to he grasped by mere logic, subtle, 
comprehensible only to tho wise. 

These things tho Tathagata, having himself realized 
and seen them face to face, hath set forth; and it 
is of them, that they, who would rightly praise tho 
Tathagatha, in accordance with the r truth, should 
speak : 

There is, ye Bhikkhus, tho Unborn, Uncaused 
Uncreated, Unoriginated. If, ye Bhikkhus, there 
wore not this Unborn, Uncaused, Uncreated, 
Unoriginated, escape from tho world of the horn, 
the caused, the created, the originated, would not 
be possible. But since there is an Unborn, Un¬ 
caused, Uncreated, Unoriginated, therefore is escape 
possible from the world of the born, the caused, 
the created, and the originated. This is the .end of 
Misery.” 


GOOD MORNING! 

Good Morning , Brother Sunshine; Good Morning , Brother Gladness; Good Morning , Brother Kindness; 

Good Morning , Sister Song ; Good Morning , Sister Smile ; Good Morning Sister Cheer ; 

1 beg your humble pardon They told me yon were coming , I heard you were out calling , 

If you re waited very long . So I waited for awhile . So I waited for yon here. 

I thought I heard yon rapping; Tm lonesome here without yon ; Some way I keep forgetting 

To shut yon out were sin ; A weary while it's been ; I have to toil and spin 

My heart is standing open My heart is standing open — When you are my companions— 

Won't you walk light in ? Won't yon walk tight in ? Won't yon walk tight in ? 

J. W. Foley, New York Sun . 
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[By H. Sri Nissanka.] 




f N the heart of the Sabaragamuwa hills, not far 
from the insignificant village of Galpitimada, 
is a Crown forest of 100 acres. Here it 
is that I decided to establish in this country a 
monastery, which would be in strict conformity 
with all the rules and regulations known to our 


The success or failure of any religion must depend upon 
practical results. No amount of ancient lore, no abstract 
moral code, no metaphysical discussion on a learned treatise, 
will assist in the return of a popular verdict, unless there is 
present in a particular faith the evidence of a workable theory. 

We have been told 

that a cardinal neces- _ 

sity for the ultimate 

• . 

emancipation of man 

from the thraldom of ; M- 

suffering consequent 

upon a state of coming- 

to-be, is the triumph 

of mind over matter. 

The destruction of the 






We cannot avoid ,• 

or delay decay or death 
by an appeal to a 
higher power. Whether L . 

we pray or not, we 

suffer and die leaving Anuradhapura, Ceylo 

all we love behind, and 
taking along with us, 

be it even to the very gates of Paradise, a terrible desire to bo 
reunited with all that we have left behind. All the groat 
Masters have sounded this chord of sorrow. Sorrow is an 
awful pebble that, once thrown into the pool of Life, ripples 
and ripples into what our Lord has described as the circles of 
conditioned existence. So long as that pebble is there, so long 
will ripple upon ripple arise. 

Prayer to one, and ceremonial to anothor, is nocossary 
at the initial stages to remove this little pebble. This almost 
amounts to a mere “ preparation ” to act and no more. 
Therefore in the doctrines of our faith we discern two sharply 
defined classes of disciples: Those that are preparing, 
and those that are functioning. The Pariyatti Sasana is to the 
Patipatti Sasana as the chrysalis is to the butterfly. 


To the former class belongs the monk or layman, who 
spends the timo of his earthly existence in the learning and the 
imparting of the Law and generally speaking in the “ acquiring 
of merit.” The latter class comprises those, be they monks 
ordained or otherwise, be they laymen or women, who, having 
utterly finished with ritual and ceremonial, devote all that 
time or a part of it, to real contemplation upon the absolute 
There is nothing in the Tripitaka Pali Cannon, which has more 
completely won the Master’s approval than this the com¬ 
mencement of a training of the heart. This tends to a 
development of the mind, and there comes a stage when matter 
finds no place in the scheme of material things. The pebble is 
lifted, and the pool of Life is for ever still. 

In India and in 

-■ Ceylon wo have had 

schools of meditation, 
and in tho days of the 
"Sakya Muni, nothing 

flourished so well or 
contributed so hand- 
somoly to the prime 
establishment of tho 
wheel of the Law. 

^ Practical results have 

* • I - 

l It * \ been seen. Experiences 

U JTj have boon noted down, 

_ , m ; i- t'il tho transition from tho 

J world to the worldless, 

j from the form to the 

. > ^ -//J 

formless, has been 

accompanied by thrills, 

4 by those who were 

* ni1 1 : -■ wafted on tho wings of 

D i. insight. Even now, in 

Ruwanmeliseya Dagoba. Tibet and fa Burma 

the wise ones have torn 
... themselves away from 

is wretched world, to dream of that state of unconscious 
passion, which knows no world, or its danger of death. 

Lord Konaldshay in his book, The Lands of the 
thunderbolt, says at page 148 et seq. And once more 
o were hi ought into intimate contact with India’s absorbing 
etu nal quest. It was brought to the fore again by our 
encounter with tho presiding lama of the Lachen gompa, a 
spin ua leader of such eminence and reputation, as to have 
arne or himself the title of Gompchen, or Great Hermit, 
a period of 26 years, he had been in the habit of retiring 

iom the world from time t° time and living a life of solitary 
nie i a ion in a remote cave, the situation of which was 
pointed out to us later, high up and difficult of access, among 
ie cliffs of an inhospitable tract of mountain above the path 


mm 

. ■ . 
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Anuradhapura, Ceylon: Ruwanmeliseya Dagoba. 
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to Thangu. One of these periodic retirements from the world 
had been protracted over a period of five years, during which 
time he had seen no human being and had kept body and soul 
together on a minimum of food. 

From conversation with him it appeared that he had 
reached the stage beyond good and evil. We have been 
examining with interest a monster Mani wheel, occupying 
the whole of a separate temple some little distance from his 
own, a truly famous mechanism for the dissemination of 
prayer wholesale, being the largest in Sikhim, with a reputed 
output of one and a half billion (prayers per revolution ; and I 
asked him with curiosity how the destiny of man could be in 
any way influenced by such means. He admitted quite 
frankly that the vain repetitions, the images upon the altars, 
the mandalas and all the elaborate externalism of Lamaism 
as ordinarily practised, meant nothing to him at all. Such 
things were but mummery, wholly without virtue in them¬ 
selves. Their value lay in the power which they possessed 
of attracting tho attention and occupying the mind of the 
ordinary man. Before parting, I asked him tho question, 
which King Milinda asked the Sage Nagasona, namely, would 
he be re-born or would he at the close of his present life 
attain Nirvana ? He replied that this was a very big question, 
the answer to which was not easy to give. That Nirvana was 
within his grasp was not in doubt. He was the sole arbiter of 
his future destiny. But it might be that at the hour of death, 
out of pity for the sufferings of humanity, he might decide to 
be born once more to extend his saving holp to others. 

Here we have all the conditions recorded in tho 
Buddhist scriptures as antecedent to the final birth of Gautama 
as Buddha. All that was said on tbe subject was clearly 
spoken in all seriousness. Did this Tibetan priest—to all 
outward appearances a man differing little from the generality 
of mankind—believe implicitly all that he said ? It is 
difficult to say. This, at least, is certain, the motive which 
impels men to leave their fellows, and for years on end, 
spurning the weakness of the flesh, to live a life of solitary 
confinement must be an extraordinarily powerful one. That 
such lives excite admiration and respect is equally certain. 
The two lamas of my experience commanding tho deepest and 
most widespread veneration are, undoubtedly, the Gompchen 
of Lachen and the learned principal of the Tung-kar Monas¬ 
tery in Chumbi, the Geshi Tromo. In each case knowledge 
and wisdom have been sought in solitary communing with the 
spirit, during long periods of confinement in remote fastnesses 
in the mountains cut off from the haunts of men. It was 
with every sign of awe and reverence that I was told how 
high on the rugged sides of Cho-mo-lhari, the Geshi Tromo 
had sought to wrest from the great unknown something of the 
secret of the universe. And just as in tho case of the 
Gompchen, I was shown the distant sight of one of his 
strange hermitages, so in the case of the Geshi Tromo, I had 
pointed out to me with pride and reverence, a speck of rock 
and stone just visible on a barren mountain side, as holy 
ground, whero he had lived long periods of uninterrupted 
meditation. 


“ The rigorous hardship of solitary confinement is well- 
known. It is recognised by the Indian Penal Code, which 
strictly limits tho term of such a sentence to one month, 
and further qualifies it by laying down that not more than 
seven days shall bo so served consecutively. And it is 
difficult to suppose, oven in these isolated and rugged corners 
of the world, where the standard of living is not a high one, 
that a man would willingly condemn himself to prolonged 
periods of such existence without assurance of a substantial 
force beyond the experience, and perhaps even tho comprehen¬ 
sion, of the average Westerner.” 

It is with a burning desire to rescue from the expiring 
embers of our faith the Patipatti Sasana, that I have 
endeavoured, nay, dared, to found, and build, this monastery 
in our native mountains. 

The scenery around here at Salgalla is indescribably 
beautiful, tho climate is equable and all tho conditions 
essential to a proper retreat are present. There are seven 
rock caves of considerable dimensions in which have been 
built cells for monks and everything else necessary for their 
habitation, and a high peak from whence the hermit sees tho 
rising and the setting of the sun. There are five monks who 
are guided by a guru. Distinctions of caste, creed, or sect, play 
no part in the choice of an applicant. 

Admission is necessarily restricted, but a candidate who 
has been duly initiated into the ritual of ordination in any sect 
may enter provided he is below the age of 40 years and above 
21. Provided also, that he has learnt, marked and inwardly 
digested the 5 Vinaya books and tho Visuddhimagga. He 
must be physically fit and also produce a certificate from his 
teacher granting him full permission to spend the rest of his 
lifo in this now habitation. 

No books of any kind will be permitted which have not 
been censored by the Abbot, and the applicant must possess 
no belonging, except the 8 articles appertaining to his priest¬ 
hood. There will be no temporalities or pupillary succession. 
Every monk at the Aranya must beg for his alms, except 
during the period of the rainy season, and shall observe one or 
more of the austerities. 

The laity on their part shall not build or offer any gifts 
to the monastery or the monks resident therein ; nor shall 
they be permitted to enter the precincts except between the 
hours of 10.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. Alms may be given with 
the permission of the Curator, who is permanently resident 
there, and he is required to see to it, that no fish, meat, tobacco 
or other narcotics are offered. 

A Society has been established which meets regularly 
once a month, to ensure the proper working of these rules. 
Any member of the Society absenting himself at 3 consecutive 
meetings without a reasonable excuse shall forfeit his mem¬ 
bership, which is sustained by the payment of an earnest of 
25 cents or more. This money is collected on tho spot and 
receipts are immediately given. A statement of accounts is 
made monthly and checked by the entire assembly. 
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A lay acolyto is permitted to live in the Aranya promises 
to attend to the greater and the lesser needs of the monks, 
and he acts as the emissary of the monastery when occasion 
demands his assistance. The funds collected are never 
removed from Galpitimada, and the Treasurer is authorised 
to disburse these sums on correspondence or payment to 
servants employed in the work of the monastery. 

Inside the precincts, the monks shall observe all the rules 
of the vinaya, and no departure from the minutest detail will 
be tolerated. All communications to the priests shall be 
addressed to the Curator of the monastery, who is authorised 
to censor all correspondence. Monks are required to conform 
to the regulations laid down by the Abbot, and the greater 
part of their time is to be spent in meditation or in the 
practice of Dhyana or mental exercises. The remainder of it 


is given to rest and gentle physical exertions. 

It is hoped in tho future to permit the monks to record 

their experience and observations 

after a period of 5 years 

when bulletins will be issued 

for tho benefit of the lay 

brethren on :— 


Sila 

Conduct. 

Samadhi 

••• Tranquility. 

Panna 

Reason. 

Chitta 

• •• Thought. 

Chaitasika 

• •• Thought forms. 

Rupa 

• •• Form. 

Nibbana 



In all probability, it might bo possible to consider the last 
item after 10 ten years have elapsed from the date of the entry 
of the seeker into the Aranyic seclusion. 

Their principal endeavour should bo first the control of 
the body, until it obeys the mind, as a ship answers the 


rudder, and later the control of the consciousness of the 
mind. 

Meditation on some fixed object, i.e. the kasinas , will be 
encouraged in moderation. This may in some cases help an 
advanced student to reach the first or second stage of ecstasy, 
but here it must not end and he should forge ahead through 
the Jhanas of the world to the Jhanas of the worldless, and 
finally, by exercises of breathing known to us as Ana-pana- 
Sati, it may be possible to climb higher into tho four moods, 
the four Brahma qualities, and so on, through a maze of 
meditations into the full blaze of the destruction of tho atom. 

I was once permitted to see on the silver screen an honest 
attempt to destroy the atom by a multi-million volt spark. 
This they can never do, except in the manner known and 
known only to the Master of Yogis. 

This is the only possible explanation of the miracles said 
to have been performed in the Buddha’s day, but the 
exhibition of which our Lord has strictly forbidden. 

A monk who has attained Nirvana rarely proclaims the 
fact, unless such assertion bo necessary in the name of human 
service. 


Man is a curious animal, and is over on the gui vive for 
the tiniest miracle, merely for tho purpose of enjoying the 
fun. Buddhism appeals not to the senses but to the intellect, 
and to those in real earnest her secrets are no mysteries. 

Tho Lord Buddha has likened the universe unto a limit¬ 
less room, within which all sentient beings are enclosed. The 
Utterly Awakened Ones and their liberated disciples, both in tho 
clergy and in tho laity, have opened with the key of insight tho 
gates of the mundane and are now in the transmundane. Wo, 
poor vermin, from within yell, weep and wail, wo commit sins 
and e\il, wo acquire merit and perform other antics in tho 
Continued on next page . 
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If you would dream of beauty, then quit the busy throng, 

And wander fora little space the river bank along, 

And see the wild things at their play, and hear the’blackbird's song. 

If you would banish worry, and rest your weary brain, 

Go watch the graceful seagulls that circle o’er the main. 

And you will feel the joy of life rise in your heart again. 

If you would find contentment and peace beyond belief 
Befriend your furred and feathered kin, who know so much of grief 
And in their gratitude and love, your soul shall find relief. 

And thus, when thoughts and actions are gone beyond recall, 

And when you gaze no longer at the writing on the wall, 

You’ll pass into the greatest, most-longed-for Peace of all. 

Geraldine E. Lyster. 


hope of gaining this key. In this great turmoil and confusion 
a man arises and proclaims, “ I have seen the Truth, I have 
seen that which will save your soul.” The whole mass of 
sentient life is silent for a moment for a 1000 years. Then, 
that great Teacher disappears. No doubt he has proclaimed 
that which is good, that which is noble, that which urges .this 
seething, reeking mass a little towards the mysterious key and 
they sink, and rise again, suffering torture, blinded in a 
darkness of ignorance. Sometimes the really evolved ones J rise 
above others and obtain a breathing space. This is called 
Heaven, but the solid chamber, with its doors hermetically 
sealed, yields not one hair’s breath of space. 

Then again a Bodhisatva arises, after the lapse of aeons. 
He struggles valiantly for this key, obtains it, opens the door 
and emerges taking out with him as many millions as have 
reached this door. The door closes again inexorably and the 
Buddha from without raises his Lion’s roar, “Come out, ye 
men. I cannot help, but I show you tho way. Here I throw 
the ray of light. Look for the key, 0 men, and open the door.” 
Some isnatch at it, clutch it and with one mighty effort escape 
into the great unknown, liberated and free. Yet others shout 
from within and ask, “0 Buddha, O Saviour, do tell us what is 
the first cause ? where have we come from ? is there a God out¬ 
side ? do we live a life of conscious existence ? are we this or 
that outside ? But tho Buddha is silent. “Come out, ye fools 
sunk in ignorance, come out and ye shall see.” 

Today, we are all in this sealed chamber, like wretches 
enclosed in the living tomb of a sunken submarine. We are 
shuffling towards this door. In this struggle it is not labels, 
not religions, not distinctions of caste or colour that will help, 
but the real desire to hear the Buddha’s voice now fading, now 
rising, weak through its 2,500 years of age. 

Yan kho bhikkave saththara karaneeyan, savakan 
Hitesina anukampakena anukampan paticca. 

Kathan vo than maya. Etani bhikkave 
Arannakani senasanami . . . 

Jhayata bhikkave, ma pamadattha. Ma paccha 
Vippati scrino ahu attha. Ayan vo amhakan anusasani. 

Out of compassion, O monks, out of love for those 
disciples of mine that should be declared by Him indicating 
tho path of salvation I have declared unto you. That is, O 
monks, the existence of monasteries free from the trammels of 
the world, tho nearest approach to the world outside. O 
monks, strive earnestly in seeking after tho Truth on the lines 
indicated by me. Delay not and regret not in tho future. 
That is my advice to you. 

The Lord Buddha belongs to no religion. He is only one 
in an ordinary succession of saviours. 

The task I have undertaken is a stupendous one. No one 
realises my limitations more than I do myself, but try we 
must. The success or failure depends entirely upon the 
material available for this experiment, (for everything is at 
present in that experimental stage) not to speak of the sympathy 
and encouragement of millions of Buddhists in this country and 
all the world over. 
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Our Promise 

The success which we have achieved 
in business is due in a measure to the 
habit of always keeping every promise. 

Any business house which is founded 
upon the admirable principles of justice 
and fair dealing, consecrated to the best 
ethics, and determined to establish a 
reputation for business reliability, must 
secure the good will and patronage of 
the people it is in business to serve. 

THE HOUSE OF BUSINESS STABILITY 

W. E. Bastian & Co., 

Stationers & Paper Merchants, etc. 
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THE REPORT OF THE BUDDHIST LODGE, LONDON, 



[By Mr. Christmas Humphreys, President.] 


fiHE work of tho past year has been comparatively 
' uneventful. The financial crisis which was 
hovering over England during the Summer 
reached its climax in August, and has hold tho 
country in its grip over since. As every 
,, ~ce . . 1 , was affected by it, tho Lodge inevit¬ 
ably suffored too, both in its own activities and in its effort to 
propagate the Dhamma. 

The effect on the Lodge was to drive us individually and 
collectively within ourselves, and it is not surprising that the 
theory and practice of meditation has occupied our timo as 
ne\er before. In tho course of a careful survey of various 
methods of meditation and solf-development, tho sudden accoss 
to further information about Zen Buddhism impressed upon 
us the perfect suitability of Zen to a certain type of Western 
mind. Professor Suzuki of Kyoto has done much to make 
known the principles of Zen to English-speaking peoples but 
the importation by tho Lodge into Europe of the famous 
outra of Wei Lang has provided a remarkable stimulus to 
the study of this unique aspect of Buddhism. Zen meditation, 
by helping one to rise abovo the limitations of tho intellect 
enablos tho student to understand those laws and principles of 
the inner lifo of which all the conflicting creeds and philosophies 
of Europe, as also of the East, are only so many limited and 
often distorted forms. Its value to the West is that it enables 
tho prevailing veneration of anything termed ‘scientific’ to be 
applied to tho spiritual as well as the material world. That 
such is the tendency of some, of the groatest Western 
scientists is obvious to all who have read tho recent works of 
such great thinkers as Sir James Jeans, but a casual exami¬ 
nation of the most amazing best seller” of tho day, An Outline 
of Modern Knowledge makes one realise that Science as a 
whole is still fast held in the claws of materialism. 

The second immediate effect of the world crisis was so to 
curtail the income of our Magazine, Buddhism in England, 
that for tho time being wo have had to reduco it to a 
bi-monthly. Tho quality, however, is if anything on the 
increase, and thanks to our indefatigable friends in Burma the 
financial clouds show signs of dispersing. 

By the end of last Summer our twelve months’ work on 
our text-book What is Buddhism was complete, and in the 
Autumn wo published the edition. Tho reception given to it 
proves that it is now worthy to rank as a standard text-book on 

iOQo U fu° Cfc ' A ? fc M,° Samo time we P ubl ‘shod a Calendar for 
lJdJ, this year s illustration being chosen from an enormous 
selection of the Buddhist paintings of Professor Nicholas 
Roerich, by whose permission tho present picture of Tzong- 
Kha-Pa in meditation is reproduced. 

‘ ldrd im Porfcant Autumn publication was the first 
Buddhist Glossary to be published in English. The need 
for such has long been felt, and this publication, containing 
three hundred terms defined in thirty thousand words, for the 
modest sum of one shilling and sixpence, is an earnest of a 
more ambitious work which is slowly being compiled. Next 
year we hope to publish a still more valuable aid to Buddhist 
scholars in English-speaking lands, in the form of a 

™ al ' kn0 , Wn Buddhist books or pamphlets written 
in English. Mr. March, tho editor of our Magazine who is 
compiling this Bibliography, has already collected details of a 
thousand works, and it is hoped to mako our publication a 
standard book of reference throughout the English-speaking 


nf fK?T N i° ’ 19th ’ 19 , 31, we CGlobrat °d the seventh birthday 
the Lodge at a well attended meeting in the Eustace Miles 
Restaurant, and the occasion was deemed such an immense 
success that it is proposed to make it an annual occasion. 

. °? fcpufc ,°f hooks on Buddhism during the last year 

has been disappointing. With tho exception of tho Sutra of 

mL io , Sh “*.i, ol which mention h„ ten 

made above and a welcome second edition of Mr. Dwight 
Goddards Buddha’s Golden Path, the only works of out- 
standing importance have been three on Tibetan Buddhism of 
which Sir Charles Bell’s The Religion of Tibet completes 

SmllmVrerh 1 ' ks f 0nTi , bet - Tbe other two are translations 
WUh Tlu^lT n 7 ° f Ji7° rks by Madame David-Neol entitled 
InitiaSmet Magtcians - Tibet, and Initiation and 

Finally we must mention tho birth of a Swiss branch of 

Bale Ci ^ * that tiroloss Buddhfst scholar 

yeaV wo shaU bo^bTef 5 '’ /•? hope that by this time next 
its sirT h b W ° r6P ltS progress as a worthy son of 

LEARN THE TRUTH 
ABOUT YOURSELF. 

--- O - 

FREE TEST READINGS BY FAMOUS 
BOMBAY ASTROLOGER. 

k U °f' fc j J abore . ’’ well-known Indian Astrologer has 
abandoned his private practice and invites all and sundry 

ScorT of letters f ^ for a FBEE fcesfc horoscope, 

es of letters from all parts of the world pour into his 

studios daily, and the accuracy of his 

predictions is awakening a new interest in a 

very old science- 

GEORGE MACKAY 

of New York believes that Tabore is 
possessed of some sort of second-sight. 

Business, speculation, marriage, love affairs 
travel, friends, lotteries and enemies 
are among the subjects dealt with in his 

h0 ^° PeS ' A11 that * S necessar y to obtain 

(Mr Mrs^ot^Mks? 6 ^ y ° m ' bl?e ’ * s to send your nam 
mr., Mrs. or Miss), date, month and year of birth an 

address 

ALL CLEARLY WRITTEN 

(Lm^of vm 1 r blOC n l6fct0r ? V yourseIf - and enclose 50 cent 

nd m c Z C ° U ry) . t0 heIp cover thecoafc of postag 

and misc. expenses, and your test horoscope will be prompt! 

despatched to you. 

Address:— 

PUNDIT T A 13 O R E 

(DEPT. 361), 

UPPER FORJETT STREET, 

BOMBAY VII, 

INDIA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sabba Danam Dhamma Danam Jinati 

“ The Gift of Troth Excels All other Gifts. 


Ceylon is said to be the repository of the Pure Teachings of the 

Buddha i and tradition has it that 
Translation of even at His Parinibbana as He 

Buddhist Scriptures. lay on His death-bed between the 
twin Sal Trees at Kusinara* so 
many centuries ago, the Tathagata predicted that, of all the 
nations, it would be Lanka that would guard and protect His 
Teachings in their purest form, and would be the Giver ol the 
Dhamma to tho world at large. What prouder, what more 
glorious task has been assigned to the sons and daughters of 
Lanka ? 

Is it a dream ? As wo pen these lines* we see before us 
a lofty mountain, soaring sky-wards, its summit lost in 
the deep blue sky. From its sides* we discern crystal-clear 
streams descending and here and there breaking into cascades* 
until, flowing down to the lowly level of the plains, the waters 
contribute their share towards the growth of populous villages 
teeming with a contented people who live by tilling the 
ground. 

It is not a dream ! The world is athirst for the Dhamma. 
Thinking people are looking forward to drinking it at its 
fountain-head as it emerges in crystal-clear rivulets from 
the craggy hill sides. Who shall show the way ? Have Ceylon’s 
sons and daughters fulfilled their elementary duty ? What 
have all the monks of her thousand Viharas , of the many 
Nikayas, done ? What is their mission in life ? Either they 
should adhere to the strict letter of the law, and by 
cultivating hhavanas try to get rid of the asavas that bind 
them to the world by myriad ties. For is not the very yellow 
robe an emblem of Pabbaja—renunciation? 

Or, on the other hand, they should, while living the 
life according to tho Teachings, study and disseminate the 
Dhamma, and make worldlings sharers of the great heritage 
of which they are the acknowledged custodians. But, sooth 
to say, to-day both aspects of the mission are ignored. The 
true mission, the real ideal, is overlooked, and is relegated 
to the limbo of oblivion* while scholarship now usurps the 
throne of saintliness and is worshipped. What has this 
scholarship produced ? Better men ? More self-sacrifice ? Greater 
renunciation ? None forsooth ! Has the kind of scholarship 
that obtains in Ceylon even produced better and greater 
scholarship ? From high scholarship we should have 
expected one great contribution:— the translation of the 
Pali writings into the national language of the land, Sinhalese, 
and thereafter into English and other modern languagesi not 
to mention Tamil, Hindi, etc. This is the first elementary 
duty that scholarship owed to scholarship. Is it credible that 
a Sinhalese youth ignorant of the Pali language has now to 
wade though English translations and other English text-books 


on Buddhism for the purpose of gaining a knowledge of the 
Dhamma ? Ceylon is full of Pali and Sanskrit scholars. Every 
bush has its bunch. But what is the net result ? We have 
to confess with sorrow that the world has gained little by it. 

Do our Buddhist monks aspire to create another aristocracy 
by themselves ? and make their learning a preserve for the 
privileged few even as the Brahmins of old did against whose 
priestly claims and pretensions our Lord Buddha waged such 
incessant war ? 

Some of the countries still young in Pali scholarship have 
contributed more than their due share to Buddhist scholarship. 
Wo refer to the epoch-making work of the Pali Text Society in 
England and to the societies in Germany and to the labours 
of individual scholars in Germany, Italy and America. We 
also invite the reader’s attention to the great work that has 
been set afoot in Cambodia under the patronage of His 
Majesty the King of Cambodia under the direct supervision of 
that enthusiastic Pali scholar Mademoiselle Karpeles, who has 
already reared for herself a monument more lasting than 
brome. 

Perhaps our appeal may fall on deaf ears. The older 
generation of both the clergy and the laity is much too 
conservative to assimilate new ideas ; and will retort that 
little good will result from the translation of the Buddhist 
scriptures. But our idea is not new : it may be called new-old, 
for what novelty is there in copying a Mahinda or a 
Buddhagosha ? Our appeal, therefore, is not to those of 
narrow visionI nor is it to that class which thinks that 
Bhikkhus—Buddhist monks—form a priesthood—intermedia¬ 
ries between tho Tathagata and His humble followers,—for 
that is not Buddhism. We send this appeal to the few, not 
to the many, to those Pilgrims on the Path,—the Way-farers : 
to such wo appeal so that they may band themselves together 
to perform this elementary duty. It is going to be a long, 
uphill, and arduous task,—this translation of the Buddhist 
scriptures. So let them not seek for vain-glory or tho 
applause of the multitude, which has done so much injury 
to many a noble Pilgrim. Instead let them throw away all 
thought of self, and self-aggrandisement. Let their individual 
names be merged in tho groat work. Lot them out of sheer 
love work for the resuscitation of Buddhism so that it may 
not be said of the sons of the Buddha (Buddha-puttas) that 
they acted the part of a miser who merely hoards his wealth 
and looks at it with greedy gloating eyes without making 
use of it for his own benefit or for the benefit of the world : 
but instead that they, as real sons of the Enlightened One, 
and as treasurers of the Law, at tho proper time opened 
wide the portals and distributed tho age-old wealth to all 
who were in dire need of it. 
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Or like unto that groat King of old Ceylon, who said: 

Let not a drop of rain that falls in my realm 
pass on to tho ocean, without contributing its own 
share to the welfare of my people. 

Likewise let our modern-day bearer of the Buddhist 
banner have it emblazoned thus:— 

Let not a word of tho Dhamma be wasted. Let 
it bo fruitful of good to humanity. Let every 
Buddha-vacana bo like unto the rain that replenishes 
the streams and rivulets of a parched land. 

Or shall wo compare it to a deep-toned boll on a high 
mountain-tower whose music shall spread out oast, west, 
south and north, so that all who have ears may hoar it. 

Perhaps the most flagrant if not tho greatost draw-back of a 

nation or country not having its 

Buddhist & Historical own national Government is to bo 
Monuments. seen in the sad neglect of tho 

national and roligious monuments 
of that country. Lot those who gainsay this look around. 

\\ hen the day of culture was young, tho barbarian hordes, 
either intoxicated with power or flamed to fanaticism by 
bigoted toachers of alien faiths, razed to the ground the great 
monumonts and glorious memorials, which tho splended piety 
of a civilised poople had erected as works of art or dedicated to 
their religion. What remained, certainly not tho relics of a 
barbarous past, but the romnants of a great culture, were 
swallowed up in jungle, and thus saved to some extent from 
disontogration caused by tho action of rain and sun. 

To-day, when that same culture has risen high on the 
horizon, it is the duty of all civilised nations to pay special 
attention and care to the conservation of tho memorials of tho 
past. Tho Buddhist world Views it from a roligious point. 
They will bo ever grateful to the English, French, and Dutch 
savants who have rediscovered and conserved tho past glories 
of Buddhist countries. In India, tho British Government is 
doing a great deal in the same direction, and many notable 
finds have given a now veering to the angle of vision, and have 
gone a long way to confirm tho verdict of ancient history and 
documents. 

In Ceylon we are sorry to say that wo cannot state with 
any measure of justification that tho Government is giving 
that attention to the discovering and conservation of ruins of 
archaeological interest which tho abundance of her ruins 
demands. Even scholars and men in power sit with folded 
hands, until on the ono hand money-grabbing trustees part 
with tho rolics of a hoary past, or tho misguided charity of a 
handful of people destroys the last romnants of Sinhalese art, 
or what is worse, disfigures them by trying to paint the 
ancient lily or gild the chaste marble. Vandalism is the order 
of tho day. 

We are told that the Government, even if it has tho wish, 
is not armed with the power to cry a halt to this vandalism. 


Well, if this is so, it is high time that the State Council did 
something to make or mend the law! Here is an opportunity 
for budding legislators to do their bit for their country. Their 
labours will bo of permanent value. 

Our immediate object in writing on the above subject is to 
invito the attention of Government and of readers to the 
present state of national monuments in Ceylon. The most 
prominent and the saddest instance is tho case of the Dalada 
Maligawa, the world-famed Temple of tho Tooth, (by the way 
the word templo” is hardly a synonym for “ Vihara ”). Until a 
few years ago this structure—small though it is in comparison 
with its greatness—was a gem with a beauty all its own. Like 
unto the Taj Mahal of another age and another country, this 
Vihara attracted tho eye of all visitors to tho town of Kandy, and 
contributed, with the adjacent lake, to tho eternal beauty of an 
ancient capital of Lanka. Tho Maligawa looked its best by tho 
morning light or on a moon-lit night. Even the uncritical eye 
paused to admire this thing of beauty. But, to-day, alas! the 
pupil painter, the amatour artist, has spilled all the ink and 
all the paint on the splendid canvas by attempting to improve 
upon the art of a more perfect day. To-day tho vision of an 
ancient day is blurred, and instead,—in fact one rubs one’s eyes, 
so incrediblo is the scone,—ono sees a barn of huge proportions’ 
in iron and concrete, with hero and there some beautiful 
carving on stone which reminds one of a dying art. This ugly 
pile of iron and concrete abuts on tho old Maligawa and ruins 
its beauty and charm. And tho new addition stands gaunt, out-of- 
place and unearthly on its tall pillars. There are no walls or a 
roof, and, paradoxical though it may sound, tho new structure is 
already old and in ruins. 

We respectfully ask the Government, if it has a Depart¬ 
ment that looks after ancient buildings, is it not responsible 
even morally for this mad waste of the charity of the land ? 
We request the Minister in charge and others responsible for 
the administration of the Buddhist Temporalities and of the 
Archaeological Department, to take such steps as will put a 
stop to such flagrant cases of vandalism oven in the future. 

One need not go far for other instances of a like nature 
but not less important. Take Anuradhapura and Awukana. 

\\ bile we do not hesitate to add our meed of praise to the 
Naranvita Thero who first started rebuilding tho Ruanweli 
Chetiya Dagoha and his successors the present Society which 
is now carrying on the work, we cannot but express our regret 
at the perpetration of tawdry ugliness by pious and well- 
meaning but misguided devotees, who have been allowed to 
build shrines on the courtyard of the Ruanweli Soya, etc. The 
iron structure housing a shrine at the foot of tho Sri Maha 
Bodhi Vihara is another eyesore which a Buddhist scholar 
from South Ceylon has perpetrated. Is it too late even now 
to cry a halt to this misplaced enthusiasm—this building 
mania ? 

At Dambulla wo came across the same sad state of affairs. 
We a fP eal to the Public Trustee and his Deputy to see that in 
sanctioning the appointment of trustees for ancient places of 
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Buddhist worship that men of intelligence and education are 
appointed, and that they are asked to be careful that no 
alterations are effected to the buildings without the prior 
approval of Government. Some Nayaka Theros and Bhikkhus 
play the role of pious builders because it pays as nothing else 
pays to-day. 

It is good and convenient to have these ancient fanes lit 
with electricity. We do not object to the light inside the dark 
caves containing valuable frescoes, which at times the incense 
and the smoke of a thousand candles and cocoanut oil lights 
discolour and destroy, but we certainly and most vehemently 
object to crude electrical installations with all their posts and 
standards like grey skeletons creating disharmony and blurring 
the beauty created by perfect artists and sculptors, who did 
not omit anything that contributed towards the attainment of 
their ideal. 

Every land has its own holy mountain or river. Some are of 

religious significance and are held 

The Holy Mountain. in great veneration by the de¬ 
votees of one faith or the other: 
in the case of others, their inaccessibilty has created a feeling 
of wonder and awe. In thrice-blessed Lanka stands that 
magic mountain, the holy of holies, Sri Pada, where tradition 
has it that the Lord Buddha left an impress of His foot as a 
memento of His visit to Lanka. But it is not only Buddhists 
who venerate this holy spot, for at the shrine on the summit 
may be seen the representatives of three of the greatest faiths 
of Asia kneeling side by side wrapt in religious devotion. It is 
an edifying spectacle to a bigoted on-looker of an alien faith to 
witness this experience, for here is a spot where man joins 
man in venerating holiness, unhampered by the clash of 
contending cliques, unhindered by priest or Brahmin. 

Our object in writing on this subject is to invite the 
attention of tho present trustee to the very necessary things— 
not luxuries—which should be provided both at the foot of the 
mountain and on the trail to the summit. These things should 
have been attended to by the previous trustees, but sooth to say, 
those men, beyond battening on the income derived from the 
place, have done absolutely nothing for the benefit of the weary 
pilgrim for the last so many years. 

The first and most crying need is water. There is Water, 
water everywhere, but not a drop to drink, at the summit, at a 
place where congregate thousands, men and women and 
children of all ages, from the puling infant to tottering old age. 
Next is the question of sanitation which must be taken in 
hand at once. In fact we deplore the supineness of the 
Sanitary authorities who are so fond of fining a poor woman 


for keeping an unswept garden, but are indifferent when an 
influential party is the offender. Lastly we would request the 
authorities to put up resting-places of a better type for 
the pilgrims and travellers, with ample water and other 
conveniences. A small charge may be levied from those who 
use them. 

We are glad that the Central Y. M. B. A. which is responsible 

for these Examinations are carry- 
All-Ceylon Religious ing on the work satisfactorily. 

Examinations. We would however draw the 

attention of the authorities to a 
set of booklets entitled Dharmavabhodaya , which have 
been printed for use in Sunday Schools, but which should 
not be allowed in the primary forms, for the writer, a well- 
known Bhikkhu, has not been able to place himself in the 
position of the little lad or lass of eight summers for whom 
the little book is meant. The questions and answers are stiff 
enough for a boy or girl in their teens or a candidate for 
ordination. It is a pity that such books are placed on the 
market. We should prefer the old Simbodhaya to these 
newfangled books of instruction. We hope the President of 
the Y. M. B. A. will look into this matter more closely in the 
interests of Buddhist youth. 

The sessions were held at Ananda College in Colombo during 

last December under the pre- 
The All-Ceylon Congress sidency of the Hon. Mr. C. 
of Buddhist Associations. Batuvantudawe. As usual many 

resolutions were passed. 

We welcome back this young and active Buddhist monk who 

has just returned after an absence 
Revd t Narada Thero. of nearly six months in India, 
Burma, Cambodia and Siam. He 
has lectured before universities and learned assemblies. 
We are sure he has greatly benefited by his travels, and by 
coming in contact with other Buddhists of foreign lands. We 
hope the Rev. Thero will be able to be of even greater useful¬ 
ness in the future than he has been in the past. 

Elsewhere we publish two articles on the two Pitakas . Tho 

Rev. Nyanatiloka Thero writes 
Articles on the Abhidhamma on the Abhidhamma. He is an 
and Vinaya Pitakas. authority on this subject, having 
made a close and deep study of it 
now for many years. The Rev. Polwatte Buddhadatta Thero 
writes on the Vinaya. He himself has devoted his time to 
research work, and is quite competent to deal with the subject. 
An article on the Sutta Pitaka will appear in the next issue. 
Later on we propose to print all the articles in book form so 
that the student may have at hand a compendium of the three 
Pitakas in a nut-shell. 
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To the Hon.S ir Don Baron JAYATiLAKA,M.A.(Oxon.), Minister 

of Homo Affairs, we respectfully 
The First Buddhist Knight, tender our heartiest congratu¬ 
lations on the well deserved 
honour His Majesty the King has been pleased to confer on 
him. This honour did not come as a surprise at least to his 
admirers, for Sir Baron by his ripe scholarship, by his 
unrivalled services to his country in many directions for over 
forty years, and by his unsullied character, stands pre-eminent. 
We wish him more opportunities for service to his country 
and religion. 


By the death of Mudaliyar Weerasinghe, Ceylon Buddhists have 

lost one of their few sincere 
Mudaliyar D. D. Weerasinghe, workers. He founded the Seruvila 

Mangala Maha Cetiya Restoration 
Society, and devoted all his days of retirement to the work of 
restoration. As a result of his perseverance and indefatigable 
energy it was possible for him to see the Cetiya completely 
restored bofore the close of his life. 


ANICCA VAT A SANKSARA 


We greatly regret to record the death of Mrs. Foster of 

Honolulu, the Visakha of modern 
Mrs. Mary Foster Robinson. Buddhism. To her generosity 

are due the Sri Dharamarajika 
Vihara in Calcutta, the Mulagandha Kuti Viharaat Saranath in 
Benares, the Buddhist Mission in London and the Foster 
Memorial Hospital and Dispensary in Colombo, besides several 
other institutions of great usefulness. We understand that 
by her Last Will she has bequeathed a further sum of money 
to promote the objects dearest to her heart. 

Need we say that her name will find an honoured place in 
the history of modern Buddhism. We hope the trustees of 
her funds will so utilise them as to produce the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Wo say this in view of the fact 
that many a trustee is callous to the wishes of the giver and 
acts according to his own sweet will and pleasure. 


A pupil of the late Mrs. Marie Musaeus Higgins of revered 

memory, the deceased was an ideal 
Mrs. Leela Wijayatilake. Buddhist, who was well versed in 

the Dhamma. But always believing 
that the role of a Buddhist wife lay in the dutiful performance 
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of her daily work at home,—by being a good mother to her 
children, loading them on the path of virtue, and instilling into 
their young minds the sublime beauty of the Buddha Dhamma, 
and by being a companion and friend to her husband,—and not 
so much in courting the lime-light,she belonged to the ranks 
of the silent workers. And thus she was able to say a few 
hours before her passing away that she had never done an 
unkind act in all her life! 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Buddhist Logic. Vol. II. By Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky, Professor 
at the University of Leningrad. Leningrad, pp. 468. 

This volume contains a translation of the short treatise 
on logic by Dharmakirti and of its commentary by Dharmot- 
tara with notes and appendices by the translator. It aims 
at justifying ‘ a synthetical reconstruction of the whole odifice 
of the final shape of Buddhist Philosophy presented in the 
first volume which has not yet been published. We are not, 
therefore, able to give our opinion on the extent to which the 
translator’s avowed object has been fulfilled but it seems from 
the present work that Dr. Stcherbatsky has all the necessary 
equipment for doing justice to this important undertaking. 

The translation is divided into three chapters :— 

(a) Perception, (b) Inference, and (c) Syllogism. The 
translator has very closely followed the original, frequently 
quoting words and phrases from it to give the reader an 
opportunity to judge for himself the nature of the work ho had 
to do. Dr. Stcherbatsky discusses at length the textual 
problems in the footnotes, and in four long and learned 
chapters appended at the end he takes a bird’s eye view of the 
whole field of the Buddhist Logic and of other early Indian 
systems. In this connection he notices the various theories 
of Vacaspatimisra, Vasubandhu, Vinitadeva, Udayana, Dignaga 
and Jinendrabuddhi. This work is a worthy successor to 
Professor Poussin’s famous translation of the Abhidharma- 
kosa and along with that book and some others recently 
published it will certainly stimulate interest in Buddhist 
studies in Europe. Wo congratulate Professor Stcherbatsky 
on the eminent learning and accurate scholarship to which his 
work bears testimony. 

SRI C. SEN, M.A., 

(Formerly Professor at Santiniketan 

~ _ University.) 

Colombo, 

May 18th, 1932. 

Buddhist Studies. Edited by Bimala Churn Law, ph.d., 
M.A., B.L., etc. Calcutta. Thacker, Spink & Co. pp. 897. 

This is a novel work. It is composed of essays on 
various aspects of the Dhamma by well-known writers, some 
of whom are scholars of high eminence. Dr. Law, himself a 
learned scholar, has written several articles. His selection of 
writers has been happy, hailing as they do both from the East 
and West. To one or two articles we might take exception, 


both on the ground of their inappropriateness, e.g. the one on 
The Buddha and the Mahavira , and on the ground that such 
articles, far from giving an idea of Buddhism to the reader, 
servo to mislead him. But for this single blemish we welcome 
this work, on which the Editor has lavished a great deal of 
labour. 

S. W. W. 

Foundations of Buddhism. By Natalie Rokotoff. New 
York. Golden Vista Press, pp. 137. 

This is one of a series of books of the Now Era Library 
published under the auspices of the Roerich Museum, Now 
York. The writer has given a sympathetic account of 
Buddhism and its great Founder, to whom a third part of the 
world’s population owes loyal allegiance. Wo hope this little 
work from the New World will also contribute its share in 
awakening an interest in the Dhamma in readers who may not, 
otherwise, have come to know or hear about it. It is indeed 
a sign of the times that dozens of books, similar to the one 
under review, are being produced by students of Buddhism 
with the sole idea of making known the message of the 
Tathagata. 

S. W. W. 

An Outline of Zen Buddhism. By Allan W. Watts. 
London. Golden Vista Press, pp. 31. 

As we have remarked earlier, the frequent publication of 
books on Buddhism shows the growing interest that Buddhism 
is evoking in cultured circles. These books, it should be 
noted, are not launched with the object of annexing a fortune- 
For we know by experience that it often happens that the 
writer has got to spend on the printing and publishing of 
works of this nature, and the sales do not justify the money 
invested. The work under review attempts to give the 
quintessence of that aspect of Mahayana Buddhism which 
goes by the name of “ ZEN. ” The writer has dealt with the 
subject in an interesting manner, and we hope that the reader 
who wades through the pages, will not stop at the end of the 
last page, but dive further into the works dealing with Pali 
Buddhism, which, every student of Buddhism must admit 
are more satisfying than the later branches of that same tree 
grown in other environments. 

S. W. W. 

A Brief Glossary of Buddhist Terms. London. The 
Buddhist Lodge. 1/6. 

This is bound to bo a very useful work of reference. 
It serves to supply a great need, viz. a reliable work of 
reference of modest proportions and size to which both the 
casual enquirer and the diligent student can turn for elucida¬ 
tion of Buddhist technical terms. The present one is only an 
earnest of the greater and more complete work that is coming. 
The Buddhist Lodge, London, deserves credit for the practical 
use they have made of their meetings, at which we understand 
most of the contents was prepared. We commend this 
glossary to all students. 


s. w .w. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To THE Editors, 

The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon , 

Colombo. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids and “ The Higher Criticism.” 

, . MrS ;, R1 ^ s Davids is perhaps the most brilliant Pali 
scholar the West has yet produced. The only possible 
) Wa , S , ie j ^ ate distinguished teacher and husband, 
n le lacked the rare philosophical equipment, which 
his pupil possessed to a marked degree. The veteran scholar 
was too modest to tackle the Abhidhamma books. Nothing 

cvannS !fu? y £?, thr09 decades ago, Mrs. Rhys Davids 
SS the Dhammasangani and gave to an astonished 

fir - fl 'o ltS “ that rich field of Profound psycho¬ 
logical enquiry. So long as she remained a learner (sefea) 
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Tinder the tuition and guidance of her mentor, she proved 
true to the genuine Theravada tradition of Anatta. Once 
that restraining influence was removed, and perhaps goaded on 
by another untoward event which cast a shadow on her life, 
she had drifted away till she was caught up in the meshes of 
that unholy thing—spiritualism. The quondam advocate of 
Anatta has performed a volte face and now assumed the role 
of a true-blue and even vociferous atmanist, having recanted 
her reasoned conclusions and jettisoned her cherished beliefs. 
Two of her latest works are: Gotama the Man and 
Sakya , or Buddhist Origins , the former worded in a quaint, 
uncouth and archaic jargon, making confusion worse con¬ 
founded of a difficult subject, and th 9 latter luckily couched 
in more tolerable language ‘ understanded of the people.’ 

These two brochures embody her latest vagaries, which 
may be euphemistically termed Buddhist ‘ higher criticism’, 
but more appropriately called pedantic hypercriticism. The 
sum and substance of them are an elaborate effort with the 
one aim to prove her foregone conclusion: that the great 
Anattavadi was not so after all, but only a thinly disguised 
Atta-vadi. The only redeeming feature is her transparent 
honesty. But it is said, that even the way to hell is paved 
with good intentions. The evil is all the more on that 
account. 

The specific teaching of Anatta runs like a streak of 
scarlet right through the Pitakas. And it is this unique 
doctrine that differentiates Buddhism from all other religions 
of the world. The very first discourse on 1 The Turning of 
the Wheel of the Law, was addressed to five select human beings 
amidst a host of devas and brahmas. But none of them, be 
it noted, attained Arahat-hood, and only one of the five 
bhikkhus, namely Anna-kondanna, gained ‘ the spotless eye of 
Truth.’ It was when the Teacher delivered His second 
sermon, Anatta-lakkhana-sutta, that all the five won to the 
orown of Arahatship. What is the reason ? What is the 
cause that the first sermon failed to induce full saint-hood in 
uny one of the five pupils, let alone the myriad hosts of the 
heavens ? The high religious value of the Anatta teaching, we 
submit, is the answer. Although Anatta is implicit in 
Samma-ditthi, it needed the complete explicit elucidation of 
the second sermon to bring about full realisation. The 
.general idea of Anatta implied in the First Step of the Path 
barely sufficed to do away with the gross fetter of Sakkaya- 
ditthi, which a Sotapanna has to break asunder. But com¬ 
plete realisation of Anatta was a sine qua non for an arahat 
to get rid of the finer fetters of Mana, Uddhacca and Avijja. 
Moreover the profound significance of the Anatta-teaching 
is evidenced by the remarkable fact that it is placed at the 
very fore-front in the Brahmajala sutta of the Digha-nikaya. 

It forms the main theme of the very first dialogue of the 
Kathavatthu and also of the later Milindapanha. 

It must be at once said to the credit of Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
that in her earlier writings she made due acknowledgment of 


the profound value of this fact. But in her later‘higher 
criticism , be it noted after her conversion to atmanism, she 
goes back and is bent upon upsetting all her previous 
conclusions. 

With this mental revolution, the author addresses 
herself to the task of adding yet another to the translations 
galore of the Dhammapada. There is porhaps no more popu¬ 
lar or more important portion of the Dhamma, and readers the 
world over cannot be too thankful to her for bringing her ripe 
scholarship and critical acumen to boar on it. But we 
Buddhists are most unfortunate in our well-meaning friends 
and even staunch adherents. Mrs. Rhys Davids with the 
best will in the world aims at bringing out a translation to 
excel all the existing ones, ranging from Fausboll’s Latin 
version down to the metrical rendering of Mr. Woodward. 
But, lo and behold, she makes a sorry hash of it. Verily, the 
mountain laboured and brought forth a mouse ! 

Mrs. Rhys Davids begins her ‘ higher criticism ’ of the 
Dhammapada text with a whimsical attempt at separating 
the teaching of the Master from what she fancies are monkish 
grafts of later days. She prints in bold characters some of 
the verses, and even parts of verses, which she picks out at 
random and labels as the original teaching of the Founder, 
relegating to smaller type the alleged interpolations and 
additions of the scholastics. 

Were it not so heart-rending, it would prove an 
interesting pro-occupation to go through the whole gamut of 
her hyper criticism. Suffice it however to place before the 
reader Mrs. Rhys Davids’ reconstruction of the famous 
opening verse of the text, so sacred to the hearts of believers. 
She lays sacrilegious hands and cruelly emasculates it as 
follows : 

Atta pubbangamam cittam 

Atta settham attamayam , 

padutthatto ce puriso bhasativa karotiva, etc. etc. 

Here is the atmanist unmasked ! Nor is this all. Bettor 
gems follow. If there are other verses in the book which are 
fraught with equally profound meaning, they are those throe 
standard gathas, which have become classics among both 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists alike, namely the 277th, 278th 
and 279th verses :— 

Sabbe sankhara aniccati f etc. 

Sabbe sankhara dukkhati, etc. 

Sabbe dhamma anattati , etc.* 

which she translates as follows :— 

“ Transient is all men think and do,” etc. 

“ Woeful is all men think and do,” etc. 

“ Without the self men think and do,” etc. 

Our author thus translates both sankhara and dhamma 
by the same words, what all ‘ men think and do’, thereby 


* Mr. Woodward here meets with an even worse fate. He makes a slip in the rendering, and repeats a worse mistake in the erratum. 
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making a pitiful mess of the right meaning. Why does she 
omit sabbe in the third verse ? Had she only condescended 
to come down from her high pedestal and followed the com¬ 
mentator Buddhaghosha, for whom by the way she has 
nothing hut cheap contempt, the woeful catastrophe would 
have been averted. But why Buddhaghosha when there is 
Mrs. Rhys Davids ! The exigency of poetic licence is perhaps 
her only excuse for this deplorable lapse. We are at a loss 
to understand how she can possibly justify her rendering by 
the same English words of those two highly technical terms 
with divergent meanings. The translator’s atta-ditthi hero 
has got the better of the scholar. So she strains the meaning 
to accord with her foregone conclusion of atta-vada, thus 
making utter nonsense of the third verse. Dhamma here, as 
the veriest tyro and the merest samanera knows, comprises 
not only what all men think and do,’ but also all component 
things and includes even the unconditioned element ofNibbana. 
To crown her marvellous feat, she comes to grief at what we 
may, with all respect, call the pons asinorum of Dhamma- 
pada-expositors, namely the 294th and 295th gathas 

Mataram pitaram hantva. 

Bajano dve ca lcliaitiye , etc. 

Tbo verbal rendering here is, of course, plausible enough, but 
our learned critic meets her Waterloo in the foot-note, which 
she is tempted at a weak moment to append as follows :— 

Tho violent antithesis in acts and subsequent better¬ 
ment possible in a man have led to sophisticated explanation 
m commentary, accepted by writers. To the Christian the 
regenerate murderer should present no difficulties.” Reject 
tho commentator’s ‘sophisticated explanation’, the gathas 
confront the Buddhists with an insurmountable absurdity. 
The pity of it is that our learned critic is blissfully ignorant of 
the elementary Buddhist teaching : that a person guilty of an 
anantariya-kamma never can be or become an arahat in that 
life. So, taken literally, these two woll-known verses become 
veriest nonsense. We defy tho most eminent philologist to 
make sense out of these two vorses, without having recourse to 
tho despised commentators. Verily, this is just retribution for 
tho contempt which some writers have heaped upon Buddha¬ 
ghosha, Buddhadatta, Dhammapala, and other expositors o f 
immortal fame. 
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The German Buddhist scholar Dr. George Grimm has 
produced a best-seller entitled The Doctrine of the Buddha, 
which is only marred by this same flaw of atmanist bias^ 
Quite unlike his eminent compatriot Dr. Paul Dahlke, he 
attempts to be little the venerable Buddhaghosha in those 
words : The later actual commentaries are worshipped with 
such a reverence that in the end one might easily forget that 
to the authors of this exegetical literature there also once 

lived a Buddha.Why a Buddhaghosha? Why 

all the other commentators when you could have the Buddha- 
wordin the original?” For the very simple reason, we 
venture to reply : Lost self-sufficient German and English 
scholars of this very learned twentieth century trip and fall. 
Retribution immediately overtakes poor Dr. Grimm. Ignoring 
tho commentator he errs in tho distinguished company of Mrs. 
Rhys Davids and others, when on page 321 of his book he is 
confronted with tho self-same 294th and 29oth verses of the 
Dhammapada. He falls into the same egregious error, when 
he writes that an arahat may even have killed father and 
mother and yet go scot-free. A mere painful travesty of the 
Buddhist teaching was never penned by any writer. We 
beseech western scholars to learn from their follies and mistakes, 
and to cultivate even a modicum of humility after this bitter 
experience. 

On our part, it is needless to add that we do not for a 
moment say that tho commentaries, or any exegesis whatever 
for that matter, must take a higher place or equal rank with 
tho sacred canon. By no means. But all canons of legiti¬ 
mate criticism agree in one thing, that no true students of the 
Dhamma can afford to overlook the interpretations of 
previous scholars, scholastic or othorwise. 

In the East it is a common maxim, that those who wish 
to learn (ye keci sikkha-kama) should sit at the feet of a 
teacher, having first humbled themselves even as the rug 
whereon the teacher wipes his feet. Those who follow 
this counsel of perfection have a right to enter tho holy 
temple of knowledge, others with pride of heart and head will 
have the door rightly barred against them. 

On tho portals of every academy in tho West must be 
inscribed the motto: 

Learn before you teach.” 

Ariya-dhamma. 


COMPETITIONS, 


Cover Design :— 

The Prize of Rs. 50 00 for the best cover design submitted is 
awarded to 


Mr. W. S. de Mel, 

Kehelwatte, 

Panadura, 

Ceylon. 

The Editors regret to announce that the prizes in the other 
sections, viz. Story, Poem, and Photograph, have not been awarded, 
the reason being the fewness and lack of merit of the entries. 







ADVERTISERS. 


THANKS! 

Our readers will observe 
that this year a goodly 
number of Firms and 
individuals have advertised 
in the Annual. We thank 
them most sincerely for 
their kind patronage. We 
trust our readers will not 
be loth to place their orders 
with our advertisers and 
purchase the best of stuff 
at the fairest of prices. 



Au rcvoir. 


Supplement . 


IN CEYLON MY RELIGION SHALL BE GLORIFIED. 

In the words of Lord Buddha spoken in the fullness of his prophetic insight on the eve of His attaining 
Nirvana : “that in Ceylon His religion shall be glorified.” 

ANURADHAPURA the Sacred City, is a place of supreme interest to the pilgrim as well as to the visitor. 
Interesting ruins of cities, temples, palaces, etc., of authentic historical interest reminiscent of the visit of Prince 
Mahinda who introduced Buddhism into Ceylon are amongst the archaelogical wonders of the world. 


“Here to the houseless child of want 
Our door is open still; 

And though our portion is hut scant , 
We give it with good will , 


Then turn tonight , and freely share 
Whatever our Rest bestows : 

Our cosy cots and frugal fare , 

Our blessings and repose 

(With apologies to Oil VER GOLDSMITH.) 


A Cordial Welcome awaits all pilgrims and visitors at the Buddhist Pilgrims Rest and 

Free Hospital—Anuradhapura. 


Founded by Mr. W. E. Bastian, J.P., Colombo, and built with the generous assistance of the General Public. 

For the completion of the remaining masonry work, furnishing of 16 rooms, equipment and fittings 
for the hospital, water service and electric lighting and GENERAL MAIN I ENANCE 

FUNDS ARE VERY URGENTLY REQUIRED. 

Will you kindly help us in this good work by your Legacy, Subscription (at specified intervals) or Donation. 























